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“ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.” 


Wir muessen der ungeheuren, alles ueberwiegenden kraefte der impondera- 
bilien, des magnetismus: der electricitaet, des lichts, und der waerme gedenken, 
um die grobsinningen vorstellungen aufzugeben, und die arithmetischen groes- 
sen der koerper nicht zum mass-stabe der kraefte zu nehmen. Rav. 

We need but consider the immense, all-surpassing powers of imponderabdles , 
as electricity, magnetism, light, heat, etc’, to renounce the gross error of 


reckoning every thing by scale power according to the arithmetical quantity of 
bedies, Rav: 
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Iie Susie <i ROTM, 


PREFACE, 


In publishing a work like the present, the usual preface in 
the form of apologies would but too justly be considered a 
species of mock modesty entirely superfluous, and out of keep- 
ing with the nature and design of the following pages, of the 
undeniable truths which they contain, and the importance of 
their being forthwith promulgated to the world. I shall there- 
fore offer no apologies to any man, or body of men, for doing 
my duty to. my God, and'to my fellow-beings. I have written 
what I clearly and conscientiously believe to be facts, and- 
have laid open to the.eyes of the multitude what they, in jus- 
tice, should know, and in language divested of all sophisti- 
cated mystery, and-with the scalpel of truth, (guided only by 
phe hand of experience: and common sense,) have laid bare 
what can, never,again.be concealed by the mystic garb of false 
philosophy. And: while I would, (in common courtesy) ‘‘pray 
all the forms,’* am well aware, on the one hand, of the discom-. 
fiture, which this. work will cause inthe medical camp, and 
of the,cavalcade which will be raised to cut their way through, 
and trample under foot the doctrine of ‘‘homoeopathia.’? But: 
it-i8 vain,—it has already too many votaries of the highest 
standing in medical science, whw.have conscientiously left the.. 
ranks of the old ‘school,* and laid down their most dangerous . 
weapons at the feet of that shrine which has lighted up their. 
enquiring minds with taose glorious rays which has ‘Wrought: 


+1 can produce, letters, says the enlightened. Dr. Rau, of.eminent physicians. 
who have candidly declared, that since they became, convinced of the truth 
af homoecopathy, they think it to be against their conscience to praetice any. 
longer aceording to the principles of the old eehool. ~ 
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a conviction as clear as the sun-beam; and their influence 
upon other stars in the medical profession are swelling the 
tide of human investigation to a vast torrent of public opinion, 
which will at length roll back upon, and bury in oblivion, the 
hydramonsters of mercurials, and all the rest of the vampires 
which have been let loose to a most alarming extent upon a 
gullible world. But thank God there are,* and always have 
been, (even in the darkest ages) some among the great mass 
of the learned, who, being dissatisfied with hypothetical. per- 
plexities and antiquated theories, will read these pages with 
an awakened determination, investigate and watch with a 
diligent eye the result of homoeopathie practice, and whose 
candid mind will suffer no format prejudices from adopting the 
only true and successful science in the practice of medicine. 


* Homoeopathy makes rapid progress in New. York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
etc. The whole west and south, however, is still a barren field.’ 

Nore. In order to strengthen my own arguments, as well as to embellish 
and enhance the value of this little work, Thave drawn copiously from the 
springs of great minded men who have thrown out much clear and lucid truth 
- jm the practice of medicine. L would but mention Drs, Curriz, Rav, BELLI- 


NaAXE, TOURTELLE, TicKNOR, etc. 
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Louisvilie, April 19th, 1846. 
To Doctor I. G. RosEnsTEin: 

Dear Sirn— My knowledge of homoeopathy has been de- 
rived principally from extracts from the works of Hahnemann, 
that I have met with-in burlesques on his pathology and 
therapeutics. But the glimmerings from those very meagre 
sources have impressed upon my mind the conception of a 
mental power and a profundity of thought in the founder of 
homoeopathia, that better merited to be studied than to be 
ridiculed. 

The pathological and therapeutical principles of Hahnemann 
seem to me to be very analogous to those of Hunter. His 
therapeutical notions, so far as relates to the selection, and 
the modus operandi of counter irritants, I consider to be an 
improvementthereon. His subdivision of therapeutical agents 
into doses so very minute, has, to me, seemed ludicrous; 
although I, as a maxim, hold no man to be either competent 
or justifiable to ridicule any thing that he does not under- 
stand ; but more especially a1 an emanation from such a mind as 
Hahnemann’s. 

With due humility, we should ever stand rebuked by the 
recollection, that the Gospel was ‘‘to the Greeks foolishness.” 

The indolent and the self-conceited of every calling, are 
generally contented with the most restricted limits. of the sei- 
ence which is connected with their pursuits: and all innova- 
tions, whether advances of improvements or not, they look 
upon only as the imposition of additional labours. 

My acquaintance with you has been sufficient to induce the 
belief, that you possess the science and the ability to furnish, 
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in a candid treatise, a fair exposition of homoeopathy;—an 
exposition which will at least suffice to indicate to the pro- 
fession whether a translation of Hahnemann’s ponderous quar- 
tos would be worth the trouble: And I hope, sir, that you 
will be duly encouraged to prosecute your design to that effect. 
Your ob’t serv’t, WM. A. McDOWELL, M. D. 


Truth is a unit, evidently of divine origin, and entitled, 
therefore, to the fair, full, and candid investigation of every man 
whose object is the well-doing of his fellow-man in this life, 
and his ultimate well-being in the life to come. 

The subject of homoeopathic medicine, until lately, with 
me, has been a foolish phantom, entitled to no respect what- 
ever. | 

Since Dr. Rosenstein’s introduction into our city, I have 
eultiyated habits of unrestrained intimacy with him, because 
I believe him an amiable gentleman, as well as a refined and 
learned physician. In this way, I have been thrown into con- 
tact with a great amount of homoeopathic practice, and have 
endeavored to make myself acquainted with the general princi- 
ples of his system, so far as verbal intercourse could instruct 
me. Iam, at length, prepared to say, without hesitation, 
although I do not comprehend the modus operandi of his reme- 
dies, that his surprising success, in many cases apparently 
hopeless, has astonished me to such an extent as to induce me 
to pause and wonder. 

{ am, therefore, constrained to say, finally, in relation to. 
Dr. Rosenstein’s contemplated publication, that I most cor-- 
dia!ly.give nim, and his laudable enterprize, my best wishes, 
believing, that if his system is false, it will be only. ‘‘as.a 
tale that was told,” and readily pass under the ‘‘wave of 
oblivion ;’’ but, if true, it will be onward in its career, even 
~ amidst the moral cut-throats, who may maliciously array 
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themselves against it, for the same reasons that influenced 
Demetrius in denouncing the redeeming doctrines which Saul, 
of Tarsus, preached on the subject of Christianity. 
W. N. MERIWETHER, M. D. 
Louisville, April 15th, 1840. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 

Some seven years since I first heard of the system of Hah- 
nemann, but have hitherto been unable to pursue the homoeo- 
pathic system of medicine, not knowing the German language; 
but I am happy to learn, through Doctor Rosenstein, that he 
has commenced the writing a work upon the subject of homoeo- 
pathy, in the English language, which I hope the profession 
in this country will be liberal enough to read: for eulogies 
passed upon the system were useless, when it is recollected 
that the illustrious Hahnemann spent forty years in investi- 
gating the subject before he published the result of his investi- 
gations. SANFORD nea M. D. 

Louisville, Ky., rolikaa 6th, 1840. . 


i= Persons wishing to consult me professionally, will direct 
their letters to I. G. Rosenstein, Louisville, Kentucky, post 
paid. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE 


OF 


HOM@OPATHY. 


Tue historical and philosophical contemplation of the 
various discoveries which the human mind has made, 
demonstrates the fact that they have, without exception, 
been subject to progressive development. Ati have 
had their infancy; all have grown up into well defined 
forms in proportion to the lapse of years; and centuries 
have added new facts, or discovered new relations —not 
one has sprung from the mind in a perfect state. 

The advances which are every day made in Geology, 
Mechanics, Chemistry, and other sciences and arts, prove, 
indeed, that none of them have yet attained their zenith. 
In Mechanics, for instance, the discovery of new princi- 
ples, or of new combinations, or the application of prin- 
ciples already known, enable us to produce machines 
more and more perfect—the last always surpassing in 
ingenuity the supposed perfection of the first. Even 
mathematics——a science which, above all others, had, in 


an early age of the world, attained a high degree of per- 
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fection, docs not cease to make progress; for, if the 
axioms cannot vary, yet new applications of them are 
continually being made. 

The age in which we live is most emphatically and 
truly an age of improvement. When we look at the 
world, as it is in the present day, and contrast it with its 
previous history, we shall have the most perfect demon- 
stration that the onward progress in the arts and sciences, 
as well as the more immediately useful inventions in 
mechanics has been vastly greater since the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, than during a much longer 
space of time at any other previous period in the history 
of man. The perfection that has been given to the steam 
engine and its various applications, which, in its turn, 
is in a fair way to be eclipsed by the discoveries in 
electro-galvanism, has wrought most miraculous changes 
on our planet. It has, in a measure, superseded manual 
labor, and has so approximated distant regions, and op- 
posite climates, that time and space are nearly annihi- 
lated. Stepping a little into the last century, we shall find 
that political revolutions, such as the world never before 
witnessed, caused by the growth and diffusion of liberal 
sentiments and information, have changed the aspect of 
states and nations, and disseminated light and knowledge 
where they had not before existed. In fact, all the 
changes and improvements of the present day are owing 


to the diffusion of knowledge. They are but the legiti- 
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mate effects of a powerful cause—a lever which moves 
the world. 

The preceding remarks are applicable, in every re- 
spect, to the medical art. In the early ages of the world, 
before science had unveiled to man the secrets of many 
of nature’s operations, he could have had little knowledge 
of his own organization. Of his physical constitution, the 
functions of his different organs, and the causes of his 
maladies, as well as the maladies themselves, he must 
have been completely ignorant; and, being so, he must 
also have been extremely ignorant of the art of medicine. 
How astonishing is the difference betwixt the ignorance 
of those dark times and the present advanced state of that 
art. How widely separated the point from which we 
started, and that at which we have arrived. Such is the 
feeling excited in our mind when we look back to the 
early history of the medical art, and compare it with its 
present condition. Whilst struck, however, with admira- 
tion at the-immense progress which has been made in 
modern times, we must not forget what is due to the 
patient labors of the early physicians, to whose researches, 
during many centuries, wo are indebted for a rich accu- 
mulation of; facts and observations. Nor ought we to 
forget how much more laborious and difficult are the first 
steps in science, than those that follow them; nay, how 
utterly impossible the latter without the former. In all 
arts, rude inventions become the fruitful sources of more 


perfect works; and in medicine particularly, many of the 
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discoveries by which the present age is illustrated, have 
been derived from, or suggested by, the labors of the 
first fathers of the art. Far, therefore, from desiring 
to undervalue the importance of the medical authors who 
have preceded Hahnemann, we offer them the tribute of 
our gratitude and admiration, and gladly avail ourselves 
of their assistance in making other steps in the progress 
of the science towards perfection. 

In our present task, it is impossible to review the his- 
tory of medicine in all its details, and to follow it step by 
step in its advance; but, in order that the importance of 
the improvement which Hahnemann has introduced may, 
in its turn, be understood and appreciated, it is necessary 
to take a brief view of the present state of medical sci- 
ence. 

The unwearied labors of anatomists, from the age of 
Hippocrates down to the present time, have successfully 
thown light on the human organization. We will not 
assert that anatomy may. not still make much progress 
in minute details, and especially in the nervous system ; 
but we may safely say, as a science it now holds an 
exalted rank; and that, by means of it we have become 
intimately acquainted with the human structure. 

Puysioiocy, or tho study of the functions of the human 
body, in a state of health, is indeed much less advanced ; 
still, physiologists, confirming the discoveries of each 
other, by labors performed without concert or communi- 


cation, have ascertained the use of each organ, the influ- 
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once of each upon the other, and upon the whole organi- 
zation. It is from them that we know, for instance, that 
the digestive organs elaborate the aliments, and that we 
are acquainted with the forms which these assume by the 
process of digestion, as well as the means by which the 
chyle is thrown into the circulation, and made to repair 
the constant waste to which the body is subject. It is 
to them that we are indebted for our knowledge of the 
circulation of the blood. It is from them, also, that we 
are learning the functions of the nervous system. 

In addition to an exact knowledge of the organs, and of 
the functions they perform in a healthy condition, the 
physician also must know the changes which impair their 
action when under the influence of disease. The re- 
searches necessary to acquire this knowledge have been 
steadily pursued, and we owe, in a great measure, to the 
labors of the last two centuries, an entirely new branch 
of the medical science; one which has already advanced 
far towards perfection, and to which the name of morbid 
anatomy, or pathological anatomy has been given. Such 
are the anthropological sciences, which may be deemed 
the basis of medicine. 

Practical medicine consists, chiefly, of three others: 

i PatHotocy, — which considers diseases. 

2. Materia Mepica, or the means of curing them. 

3. Turrapevtics—the art of employing the latter. 

Patnotoey, or the study of diseases, has, since the 


time of Hippocrates, attained a precision truly admirable. 
A 
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Not only have medical men observed, with increasing 
accuracy, all the phenomena which constitute disease, 
but they havo attained to such a degree of skill that they 
can determine precisely the seat of organic derangement. 
Thus, by means of auscultation and percussion, the altera- 
tions in the organs of tho chest can be exactly ascertained. 
By the aid of the stethoscope, indeed, skilful physicians 
can detect, with certainty, not merely tho situation, but 
even the nature of organic disorder. 

The investigation of the occasional causes of disease 
is not the least remarkable among the improvements 
which have been introduced, and etiology is now, in many 
points, one of the most advanced branches of the science. 
Even the materia medica, that part of the study of physic 
which relates to the properties of medicaments, presents a 
great number of precious facts. The physical and chemi- 
cal properties of bodies have been thoroughly considered, 
and their odor, their emetic, drastic, or sudorific qualities, 
clearly described; nevertheless, before the researches of 
Hahnemann, this division of the art was the least matured 
of dny; and it could hardly be otherwise; for, until he 
applied the only true principle to the discovery of the 
properties of medicines, that of studying their effects upon 
the healthy subject, all enquiries and researches were 
necessarily imperfect. 

THERAPEUTICS is one of the most important branches 
of medical science, for it is by its means that the phy- 
sician attains his object, which is to cure. Although, 
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however, he studies all other branches of medicine, with 
a view of arriving at this point, yet, as already stated, 
it has been less known than any of the others. To es- 
tablish this fact, it is only necessary to observe the con- 
duct of the physician in ‘the sick chamber. He would 
naturally be ashamed to appear ignorant, and he may not 
be ignorant of the evil which he is called to arrest; he 
may describe and analyse it with the utmost accuracy ; 
he may particularize not only the diseased organ, but the 
part of the organ which is affected. For example, if the 
chest is the seat of the disease, he may indicate which 
lobe of the lungs is affectod, and the derangements which 
have taken place in its functions; and in cases of dropsy 
of the chest, he may point out on which side the water 
is accumulated. In a case of paralysis or apoplexy, he 
may exactly explain how the brain is affected, or in what 
purt the extravasation of the blood has taken place. In 
short, he may accurately classify all other maladies which 
may be presented to him under the head of typhus, cholera, 
dyspepsia, asthma, gout, or any other recognized name. 
But when it is necessary to decide on the remedies proper 
to subdue these maladies, then it is that a conscientious 
practitioner feels all the difficulty of his art, and deficiency 
of the means at his command. It is then that he hesi- 
tates to decide which of the different remedies recom- 
mended by medical authorities is most applicable, because 
he has no law of certain and universal application to 


» 
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guide his decision. The greater the number of physi- 
cians consulted, the groater is this uncertainty; for if they 
‘should agree on the name of the disorder, they find them- 
selves fearfully at variance on the question of a remedy 
fitted to oppose it. 

It must be admitted, then, by every enlightened and 
consciéntious member of the profession, that materia medi- 
ca, and the therapeutic branch, is, in our time, very far 
behind all the other departments of the medical art. Its 
importance is, however, so great, that if it be impossible 
to establish it upon certain and fixed basis, all the other 
branches of the art, however near they may approximate 
to perfection, would be, as regards the good they might 
render, as if they had never been. What avails it to 
humanity that the physician knows how to describe the 
nature of the disease, if he is unacquainted with the 
proper means of curing it. 

But, lest we be thought to exaggerate in our representa- 
tion of the absolute deficiency of that science, without 
which medicine can never be other than a conjectural 
art, we must appeal to testimony not to be controverted. 
And first, let us listen to one whose name js 2 monument 
of genius and practical research, the immortal Joun Hun- 
ger. Referring to the virtues of medical substances, and 
their application to the counteraction of disease, he says: 

«Of these virtues we know nothing definitely: all wo 


know is, that some are capable of altering the mode of 
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actions, others stimulating, many counter-stimulating ; 
some eyen irritating, and others quieting, so as to produce 
either a healthy disposition, and action in a diseased part, 
or to change the disease to that action which accords with 
the medicine, or to quiet where there is too much action, 
and our reasoning goes no farther than to make a proper 
application with these virtues. The difficulty isto ascer- 
tain the connection of substance and virtue, and to apply 
this in restraining or altering any diseased action; and as 
that cannot be demonstrated a priori, it reduces the prac- 
tice of medicine to experiment, and this not built upon 
well determined data, but upon experience, resulting from 
probable data, This is not equally the case through the 
whole practice, for in many cases we are much more cer- 
tain of a eure than in others; but still even in this, the 
certainty does not arise from reasoning upon any more 
fixed data than in others, where the certainty of cure is 
less; but it arises from a greater exporince alone. It is 
still no more than inferring that, in what is now to be 
tried, there is probable effect or good to arise in the ex- 
periment from what has been found serviceable in simi- 
lar cases.’ Diseases, however, of the same specific na- 
ture, not only vary in their visible symptoms, but in many 
of those that are invisible, arising probably from peculiari- 
ties of constitution, and causes which will make the effects 
of applications very probably almost in the same propor- 
tion; and as those varieties may not be known so as 
either to adapt the specific medicine to them, or to suit 
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the disease to the medicine, it will then be only given 
upon a general principle, which, of course, may not cor- 
respond to the peculiarities. Even in well marked spe- 
cific diseases, we find that there are often peculiarities 
which counteract the simple specific medicine.” 

Such is the testimony of Hunter; and upon this alone 
we might rest our case. But the position which we would 
maintain, that’ therapeutics, until the rise of homeopathic 
doctrine, had never met the first requisitions, and was 
consequently unworthy the name of a science—is too 
important to be left to the testimony of a single witness. 

In a lecture, delivered before the Royal College of 
Physicians, London, by Dr. Paris, from the Chair of ma- 
teria medica, wo find the following concessions. This 
learned professor, adverting to “the extraordinary vicissi- 
tudes so eminently characteristic,” as he remarks, of the 
history of materia medica, makes use of this language: 

“That such fluctuations in opinion, and versatility in 
practice, should have produced, even in the most candid 
and learned observers, an unfavorable impression with 
regard to the general efficacy of medicines, can hardly 
excite our astonishment, much less our indignation; nor 
can we be surprised, that another portion of mankind has 
at once arraigned physic as a fallacious art, or derided it 
as a composition of error and fraud. They ask, and it must 
be confessed that they ask with reason, what pledge can 
be afforded them, that the boasted remedies of the present 


day will not, like their predecessors, fall into disrepute, 
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and, in their turn, serve only as humiliating memorials 
of the credulity and infatuation of the physicians who. 
commended and prescribed them.” Again, while ats 
tempting to account for these fluctuations in opinion, and 
versatility in practice, connected with the materia medica, 
he alledges that its advancement has been continually - 
arrested, and often entirely subverted, by the caprices, 
prejudices, and knavery of mankind, and that, unlike 
the other branches of science, it is incapable of sucs. 
cessful generalization. And he adds the significant 
question, “In the progress of the history of remedies, 
when are we able to produce a discovery or improvement 
which has been the result of that happy combination of 
observation, analogy, and experiment, which has so emi- 
nently rewarded the labors of modern science ?”’ 

Admitting this question to have been unanswerable, as 
it evidently was, how happens it that it did not occur to 
this able professor, that, amid the infinity of fictions with 
which the materia medica notoriously abounds, even the 
best established facts, which are avowedly incapable of 
successful generalization, can have no pretensions what- 
ever to the rank of a science. 

Professor Harrison says—(see his medical essays.) 

It was the remark of a celebrated teacher of medicine, 
that there are, in our science, more false facts than false 
theories. Paradoxical as this may seem, its truth is 
established by the most comprehensive and accurate ob- 


servations which can be made on the wide field of practical 
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medicine. Wherever wo turn our eyes—whatever part 
of the field we may contemplate, there rises before ‘us a 
thick cloud of false facts. There is no department of our 
art so overrun with the fruits of false experience, as the 
materia medica. The best and most approved authorities 
of that branch of medicine have made this statement. 
Whence originates this lamentable state of things? 
Why is it that this valuable department of our science 
should abound in such uncertainties? The Eeau medice- 
nale d’Husson, not many years since, was implicitly relied 
on for the cure of gout, and the case of Sir Joseph Banks 
was quoted in its favor. What now is the just opinion 
attached to that nostrum, by the most learned men of our 
profession? The doctrines of signatures in the choice of 
remedies, sprung from the same source,—an excessive 
credulity. Fox’s lungs were given to cure the asthma, 
because the animal was capable of running long before he 
became exhausted. Turmerick, from its yellow color, 
was administered as a sure cure for jaundice. 
Credulity delights in going in constant search of anoma- 
lics and novelties. When a new remedy is suggested 
for some incurable malady, such as Prussic acid’ for 
tubercular consumptions, or scrutillaria for hydrophobia, 
the credulous minded physician does neither hesitate nor 
suspend his judgement, but rushes to a precipitate conclu- 
sion, and, upon some very inaccurately observed, isolated 


case, proclaims his unlimited confidence in the article. 
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it is in the rank soil of credulity that quackery flourishes 
and sends forth its luxuriant branches. 

It were a task of immenso labor to advert, by special 
enumeration, to all the numerous cases of such fallacy, 
arising from extravagant views of the medical properties 
of the various agents, which, from ago to ago, and from 
yorr to year, have received the unspairing and undistin- 
guishing eulogies of physicians. And not contented to 
expatiate on the virtues of medicines which tho ingenuous 
dealer in drugs kept appropriately labolled in his shop, 
the most accomplished physicians have, at times, departed 
from the employment of the remedies known to the pro- 
fession or. recommended by men of scientific candor, 
and teo enthusiastically attached themselves to the use, 
and too eagerly recommended remedial agents, whose 
composition was a secret, and the authors and venders of 
which knew nothing of the just principles of medical 
science. 

Theo splendor which, at one time, surrounded the reputa- 
tion of Swaim’s Panacea, was derived from the dazzling 
brilliancy of that light which several of the luminaries of 
our American. medicine threw around it. 

With precipitate and onward haste, some of our-most 
enlightened physicians were found swelling the loud chorus 
of praise, which was sounding forth the many virtues and 
transcendent excellencies of this nostrum. Certificates, 
signed by soveral of the most eminent medical men of the 


country, quickly found their way into the newspapers, 
B 
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and were by them rapidly disseminated through the 

Union. 

A regular graduate of our oldest medical school, be- 
came agent for Swaim, and went on a mission to England, 
to vend the nostrum to our transatlantic brethren. But 
John Bull was not quite so gullible as brother Jonathan in 
this matter, and the mission proved abortive. 

Prof. Chapman acknowledges having overrated the 
value of Swaim’s Panacea. Prof. Gibson says it did not 
answer his purpose in scrophula. Prof. Dewees does not 
state the evidence on which he gave his certificate to 
Swaim, but it is believed that not even half of the few 
favorable results had then come under his own personal 
observation. 

Remarks of the Reviewer, in the American Journal of 
Medical Science, August, 1837, on Prof. Dunglison’s 
work, General Therapeutics, or Principles of Medical 
Practice.* 

The successful compilation of an elementary work, on 
an extensive and constantly progressive science, is always 
avery difficult task. ‘There are some reasons why a cor- 
rect and comprehensive elementary treatise on the materia 
medica and therapeutics, should be more difficult of 
execution than a similar work on most of the other 
branches of medicine. The improvement of the materia 
medica, and of therapeutics, has not kept pace with that 


STE ORE ae SPE OR SER RRR RTS". SEE Seren a 
*Robely Dunglison, M. D., Professor of therapeutics, materia medica, 
hygiene, and medical jurisprudence, in the University of Maryland. "" 
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ef the other branches. They have been comparatively 
neglected. There has been less of rigorous, systematic 
observation devoted to them, than to other portions of our 
science. The leading minds in our profession, during 
the present century, have been directed more particularly 
to patholegy, physiology, etc., and to cértain limited por- 
tions of therapeutics and materia medica, connected with 
certain symptoms of pathology and practice. 

It is vastly more difficult than has generally been sup- 
posed, or than most of us are even now willing to admit 
or believe, to ascertain the actual and precise value of any 
given article, or course of treatment, even in any one 
given disease; and the evidence upon which this value 
rests, is, in very many important instances, exceedingly 
slight and doubtful. There is loss positive knowledge on 
this subject, than on most others in medicine, for these 
reasons, and for others which might easily be given. 
We repeat, that a satisfactory execution of a work such 
as we.are now speaking of, must be a very difficult mat- 
ter. That a work of this: character was much needed 
amongst us, before the publication of the book the title of 
which stands. at the head of this article, we are well 
aware., We. think it as much needed at present as it 
ever, was, 

It-is difficult to say whether medicine has suffered most 
from a partial and one-sided observation, or from prema- 
ture and hypothetical generalizing—from falso facts, or 
from false reasoning. The latter is the legitimate off- 
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spring of the former; and although each may very well 
exist without the aid and presence of the other, they are 
very commonly found tegether. We deceive ourselves 
when we boast, as we are so much in the habit of doing, 
of our discipleship to the Baconiam philosophy —of our 
faithfulness to the rules‘of cautious, impartial observation, 
and to the strict principles. of an upright, a rigorous, and 
a single-hearted logic. Before eur science can take its 
proper place by the side of the ether sciences, and confer 
that benefit on humanity which it was intended, and which 
it is able to confer, it must endeavor to become, in truth, 
what it has, indeed, long possessed and claimed to be, a 
demonstrative science. Its cultivators must begin to prac~ 
tico what they have so long been preaching. The stan- 
dard writers of the present day, on materia medica and 
therapeutics, are constantly indulging in what they may 
deem very philosophical, but in. what seems. te us very 
fanciful explanations, of the intimate and peculiar actions 
of medicines on the. living tissues with which they come 
m contact, or which they may cffect. morc remotely. 
More pages are often taken up. with elaborate disqui~ 
sitions on the hidden, mysterious, and utterly unascertaina-~ 
ble method of oporation of a remedy, ora class of reme- 
dies, than are given to the therapeutical properties and 
uses themselves, of the article or the class. Dr. Dungli- 
son’s book, like nearly all others upon the same subject, 
is overburdened with those attempts to explain this pre- 
ciso and intimate method of operation of medicine. The 
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action, and operation, and effect of every article, must be 
accounted for pathologically, physiologically, rationally. 
It is astonishing to witness the pertinacity, activity, and 
ingenuity of this “detestable mania for explanation,” as a 
French author on materia medica calls it. It is not 
enough that any given medicine or mode of treatment 
sures. ‘This knowledge would be mere empiricism, un- 
worthy altogether of the scientific physician. We must 
know how it cures, and why it cures; and unless these 
things are made out, we are bound to believe that it does 
not cure at all—that we have been mistaken, and that 
the two circumstances of the use of the remedy and the 
eure, which simple observation had taught us, sustained 
to each other the relation of cause and effect, must have 
been only accidentally so connected. If any one circum- 
stance exhibits more strikingly than another, the folly 
and absurdity of this passion, it is that of multifarious and 
contradictory explanations that are continually and suc- 
cessfully invented and maintained. 

There is hardly a page of Dr. Dunglison’s book which 
does not contain more or less paper spoiled, and worse 
than spoiled, by magisterial and confident statements of 
the hows, and whys, and wherefores of pathology and 
therapeutics. Does any one doubt this? Then, let him 
study the book for the purpose of settling this particular 
point; and when he comes upon an explanation, let him 
inquire whether it is any thing more than a conjecture. 


Tf fanciful and speculative men choose to amuse 
B2 
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themselves, or the rest of the world, with their conjectures 
and explanations, surely we have no objection. They 
may find the occupation as pleasant and as profitable as 
any other species of air-castlo building; but let them not 
dignify this guess-work with the misnomer of inductive 
philosophy; and let them cease to think that they are 
doing any thing to advance the utility of medicine as.an 
art; the object of which is the mitigation of human suffer-- 
ing, and the lengthening out of the term of human life.. 


Cursory remarks on the state of Practical Medicine since 
the commencement of the present century. See John Ma- 
son Good’s work on the study of medicine, chap. XIII. 
As tho historian of medicine approaches nearer to his 

ewn times, he finds his path encumbered with almost: 

insurmountable difficulties. ‘The subject-on which he has 
to treat, differs, perhaps, from every other branch of 
science in this circumstance,—that our actual informa- 
tion does not increase, in any degree, in proportion to oux- 
experience. Hence, it follows, that the accumulation of 
materials frequently rather retards than promotes its pro-- 
gress. In other sciences, although truth is. not to be 
attained without a certain degree of laborious research, 
yet to those who are willing to bestow on it the requisite 
attention, it is, for the most part, attainable; or, if it stil] 
eludes our grasp, we are at least sensible of the deficiency, 
-and SSenerally ascertain the precise nature of the obstacles 
which impede our progress.. In other sciences, when we 
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enter upon an-inquiry, or propose to:ourselves any definite 
object for experiment. or observation, we aro able to say 
whether the result of our inquiry has been: satisfactory, 
and whether tho object. in vio‘v has or has not been. 
accomplished.. But.this is, unfortunatety, not the case in 
medicine.. In: our- experiments, we are seldom able to. 
ascertain, with accuracy, the previous state of the body 
on which we operate; and, in our observations, we aro 
seldom able to ascertain what is the exact cause of the 
effect which we witness. Tho history of medicine, in all: 
its parts, and especially that of the materia medica,. 
affords ample testimony to the truth of these remarks. In 
modern times, and more remarkably in Great Britain, no. 
one thinks of proposing a new mode of practice without 
supporting it by the results of practical experience. The 
disease exists, the remedy is prescribed, and the disease is- 
removed: we haye no reason to doubt the veracity or the 
ability of the narrator: his favorable report induces hig 
contemporaries to pursue the samo means of cure,—the 
same favorable result is obtained; and it appears impossi- 
ble for any fact to be supported by more decisive testimo- 
ny. Yet, in the space ofa few short years, the boasted 
remedy has lost its value: the disease no longer yields to- 
its power, while its place is supplied by some new remedy, 
which, like its predecessors, runs through the same career 
of expectation, success, and disappointment. 

Let us apply these remarks to tho caso of fever,—the 
disease which:has been:styled the touch-stone of medical 
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theory, and which may be pronounced to be its oppro» 
brium. At the termination of the last century, while the 
doctrine of Cullen was generaly embraced, typhus fever 
was called a disease of debility, and was, of course, to be 
cured by tonics and stimulants. No sooner was it ascer- 
tained to exist, than bark and wine were administered in 
as large doses as the patient could: be induced, or was 
found able to take. No doubt was entertained of this 
power over the disease. ‘The only question that caused 
any doubt in the mind of the practitioner was, whether 
the patient could bear the quantity that would be necessary 
for the cure. To this treatment succeeded that of cold 
effusion. ‘The high character and literary reputation of 
the individual who proposed this remedy; its simplicity 
and easy application; the candid spirit which was mani- 
fested, and. the strong testimonials which were adduced by 
his contemporaries; bere dewn all opposition: and we 
flattered ourselves that. we had at length subdued the 
formidable monster. But we were doomed to experience 
the ordinary process of disappointment. ‘The practice, as 
usual, was found inefficient or injurious, and was, after a 
short time, supplanted, by the use of the lancet. But this 
practice was even more short-lived than either of its 
predecessors; and thus, in a space of less than forty years, 
we have gone through three revolutions of opinions with 


respect to our treatment of a disease of very frequent 


occurrence, and of the most decisive and urgent symptoms. 
How many controversies have occupied the mind for 
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ages, and have filled almost innumerable volumes, which 
have essentially turned upon tho definition of a word? 
How frequently has an article of the materia medica 
been employed, not from an experience of its actual effect, 
but from some nominal property assigned to it by an 
imperfect analogy or imaginary quality? The means 
that have been proposed to check these observations, to 
rectify errors, and to reduce medical science to its appro- 
priate and correct limits, are, indeed, few and simple, and 
of no difficult application; but there is one essential 
requisite without which they can bo of no avail,—a mind 
disposed to the reception of truth, determined to follow it 
wherever it may lead the inquirer, united to a high sense 
of moral obligation, which may induce tho medical prac- 
titioner to bear in mind, that his profession is a deposite, 
placed in his hands for the benefit of mankind, and that he 
incurs an awful degree of moral responsibility who abuses 


this sacred trust, or divorts it to a base or selfish purpose. 


Professor Samuel. Jackson’s introductory lecture to the 
medical students of the University of Pennsylvania. 
“Can this reform be much longer postponed? I be- 

lieve not. The interests of the profession—the imme- 

diate pecuniary interests of practitioners are too deeply 
implicated to admit that things should long continue in 
their present state. It cannot be concealed, that public 
confidence in the knowledge and intelligence of the pro- 
fession hag been shaken—has been most materially 
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impaired in some sections of the country. Every whero 
does empiricism abound. In many districts it is warmly 
patronized and encouraged, not by tho vulgar and ignorant — 
only, but by the respected and intelligent; and in one 
state even legalized by statute. The ancient Galenical em- 
piricism, long supposed at an end, is in part resuscitated, if 
not with all of its olden frivolities, with those not less extrava- 
gant of modern date. Whence arises this state of things? 
Is it not, from the observation, too apparent to the public, 
of the inferior grade of medical instruction? Do they per- 
ceive that wide difference in the acquirements of the 
regularly educated practitioner and tho empirical pre- 
tender which should always distinguish them? In the 
egular practice, has not the treatment of disease too 
much degenerated into a blind routine, pursued in nearly 
every diseaso, however dissimilar in nature? Can it be 
denied but that the only difference between the regular 
practice and empirical practice, is a merely routine prac- 
tice of merely different remedies, and not always to the 
disadvantage of the empirical method? . In an arithmetical 
estimate, I apprehend, in tho long run, the calculation of 
chances by either plan may appear equal, and then the 
difference in cost will decide the preference, 

‘There is but one mode of rescuing our profession from 
so degrading a rivalry, and that is, to raise the medical 
instruction of our country to a level with the philosophic 
character belonging to our science. Let medicine be, 


what in reality it is, a science of calculation, of combina, 
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tion, of induction, the elements of which are deduced 
from the phenomena of organized beings, and the relations 
of exterior agents with them, and you rise so infinitely 
above the crude, and correct, and incorrect proceedings of 
empirical art, that the intelligent and observant can never 


be deceived by its vain boastings or illusory pretensions.” 


In further corroboration of: our position, the distin- 
guished Gertanner says: “Our materia medica is a mere 
collection of fallacious observations, and to the same effect 
asthe remark of the illustrious Hoffmann. Perpauca sint 
remedia quorum virtutes et operationes certae plumira vero 
infida, suspecta, fallacia, ficta.”’ 

It were easy to multiply authorities, says Dr. CHANNING, 
to prove what the conscientious and reflecting of the pro- 
fession, have often publicly lamented. We feel that the 
fact we are urging can hardly engage our thoughts too 
seriously. Indeed, we would that the attention of the 
whole profession were concentrated upon it, until they 
realize that here the citadel of medicine is asailable, and 
that humanity will never cease to reproach us with dere- 
liction of duty as long as we leave it thus open to attack. 
But for this one unprotected point, had our fortress been 
stormed, the heroism of its veterans defied, and its best and 
bravest compelled to succumb before that dread pestilence, 
which but yesterday traversed the civilized globo, devas- 
tating hamlets, and cities, and kingdoms, almost unimpeded 
in its march. But for this indefensible condition of our 
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ramparts, had wo so often been compelled tamely to 
acquiesce in the taunts and the jeers of our enemies? 
Or, when some fearless associate, more actively vigilant, 
if not more sagacious than the rest, hoping to arouse us to 
a.sense of our danger, has shouted in our ears the past 
delinquencies of our art, what but the received doctrine 
that the powers of the materia medica are “incapable of 
successful generalization,” has deterred us from rushing 
te the rescue? But for this paralyzing conviction so 
prevalent in our ranks, had we not long since rallied, 
with one consent, to the one standard of medical doctrine 
which Nature has set up? But for this, had the plea of 
Brutus ever been heard in our forums from spirits who, “not 
loving Cesar less but Rome more,”’ have been compelled 
to forswear their allegiance, and strike a blow for human 
emancipation from worse than Czsar’s bondage? Who of 
us did not feel his blood curdle in his veins; whose pulse 
did not stand still with grief and humiliation, when, but a 
brief period since, an eloquent pen, well known in the 
cause of medical philosophy, held up for our contemplation 
the following appalling delineation of theoretical and 
practical medicine. 

“Tt seems to be one of the rules of faith in our art, 
that every truth must be helped into belief by some per- 
suasive fiction of the school. And I hero owe it to the 
general reader to confess, that as far as | know, the 
medical profession can scarcely produce a single volume, 


in its practical department, from the works of Hypocrates 
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down to the last made text-book, which, by the requisitions 
of an exact philosophy, will not be found to contain nearly 
as much fiction as truth. This may seem so severe a 
charge against beth the pride and legic of our art, that 
1 crave a moment of digression upon it. 

There are tests for all things. Now, a dangerous 
‘epidemic always shews tho difference between the strong 
and the weak, the candid and the crafty, ameng physi- 
cians, It is equally true, that the same occasion displays, 
even to the common observer, the real condition of the 
art, whether its Precepts are exact or indefinite, and 
its practice -consistent er contradictory. Upon these 
points, and bearing in mind that we havo now, in medi- 
cine, the recerded science and practice of more than two 
thousand years, let the reader refer to the proceedings of 
the so called “Asiatic cholera,’ and he will seo their his- 
tory every where exhibiting an extraordinary picture of 
prefatory panic, vulgar wonder, doubt, ignorance, obtru- 
‘Sive vanity, plans for profit and popularity, fatal blunders, 
distracting contradictions, and egregious empiricism —of 
twenty confounding doctors called in consultation to mar 
the sagacious activity of one—of ten thousand books upon 
the subject, with still an unsatisfied call for more —of 
experience fairly frightened out of all its former convic- . 
tions, and of costly missions after moonshine, returning 
only with clouds.” 

‘Now, I do assert, that no art which has a sufficiency 


of truth, and the least logical precision, can ever wear a 
C 
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face so mournfully grotesque as this. In most of the 
transactions of men, there is something like mutual under- 
standing and collective agreement, on some point at least ; 
put the history of the cholera summoned up from the four 
quarters of the earth, presents only one tumultuous Babel 
of opinion, and one unavailable farrago of practice. 
This, even the populace learned from the daily gazettes; 
and they hooted at us accordingly. But it is equally true, 
that if the inquisitive fears of the community were to 
bring the real state of professional medicine to the bar of 
public discussion, and thus array the vanity and interests 
of physicians in the contest of opinion, we should find the 
folly and confusion scarcely less remarkable on nearly all 
the other topics of our art.” 

«Whence comesall this? Not from exact observation, 
which assimilates our minds to one consenting usefulness ; 
but from fiction, which individualizes each one of us to 
our own solitary conceit, or herds us into sects for idle or 
mischievous contention with each other; which leads to 
continual imposition on the public, inasmuch as fictions, 
for a time, always draw more listeners than truth; which 
so generally gives to the mediocrity of men, and some- 
times even to the palpably weak, a leading influence in 
our profession, and which helps the impostures of the 
advertising quack, who, being an unavoidable product of 
the pretending theories of the schools, may be called a 
physician with the requisite amount of fictions, but with- 


out respectability.” 


- 
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Such is the- mortifying, the melancholy picture from 
the easel of no less an artist than the author of “The 
Philosophy of the Human Voice.”’* Jt needs no key to 
explain its graphic features; and it needs no sage to per- 
ceive that its original had never existed, but that the arch 
of the medical science was in want of its key-stone; and 
it was to supply this desideratum, to give to this structure 
a. consistency, a strength, and a beauty, which, for the 
first time, established medicine among the positive sciences 


that Homoeopathy has been vouchsafed to man. 


Hahnemann’s life, with the origin of Homeopathy. 

{Samuel Hahnemann was born at Meissen, in Upper 
Saxony, on the 10th of April, 1755. As his father’s 
circumstances were too straitened to admit of his being 
sent to a public school, his early education was confined 
to what his parents were competent to teach him; and 
when he had attained a proper age, it was resolved 
that he should learn a trade. 

Thus humble was the origin of Hahnemann. But he 
whom nature stamps with her nobility, knows how to rise 
above the accidents of birth, and all the titles which these 
may worthlessly bestow. ‘The master. of Hahnemann 


having quickly remarked in him traces of that genius 


+James Rush, M. D. 

tEcrire la vie d’uu homme celebre, c’est en meme temps honnorer sa 
memoire, et rendre service a la societe, caren rappelant les triomphes de 
celui dont chaque pas fut marque, par une couronne on enseigne anx hommes 
qui veulent imiter par quels chemins on arrive a la gloire, et de quel prix est 
dans la vie une reputation justement acquise.—OLIver. 

[No French points to be procured ;— we had to leave them out.) 
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which was, at a future period, to illustrate his name.. 
remonstrated against sacrificiag him to the pursuits of 
a common trade. 1n consequence of this, the head mas- 
ter of the academy at Meissea was consulted, and that 
individual generously procured for him a free admission 
to its advantages. ‘There: his. progress was so rapid, that 
in a short time he became one of the assistant teachers. 
He early, moreover, evinced a passion for natural history, 
but more especially for the botanical department of it. 
In prosecution of his favorite pursuit, he was in the habit 
of quitting his youthful companions, to:explore the woods: 
and climb the mountains, and the plants which he there — 
collected, he carefully and systematically arranged in 
his herbarium. 

When Hahnemann had finished his classical education, 
and had reached that period at which the choice of a 
profession is usually made, he unhesitatingly decided in 
favor of medicine; and as his choice met the approba- 
tion of the head master, that kind friend aided him in 
the arrangements necessary for his admission into the 
Leipzig University, to which he accordingly went, im 
1775. 

There while following his studies, he supported him- 
self principally by translating English and French works 
into his native tongue. 

Having passed two years at Leipzig, Hahnemaan pro- 
ceeded to Vienna, in order to complete his studies, and 


to acquire a practical knowledge of medicine. ‘There 
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by his assiduity and talens, he succeeded in gaining 
the favorable opinion of Prof. Quarin, physician to the 
Emperor of Austria. 

The Governor of Hermanstadt having afterwards offer- 
ed him the situation of medical attendant to his house- 
hold, he was in that situation able to economize a suffi- 
cient sum to enable him to return to Leipzig, where he 
took his degree of M. D., the 10th August, 1779. 

In the latter part of the last century, Samvet Haune- 
MANN, while engaged in the fruitless attempt to give to 
the discordant theories of the various writers on materia 
medica, of quite modern times, some semblance or sound 
order —some rational test for practical application, struck 
out a new path in the great.wilderness of facts, which 
environed the art of healing. No genoral-principlo of 
durable moment existed. Each writor had his own dar- 
ling art of disentangling the riddle of every day’s experi- 
ence. Each invented, from his own ideality, a mode 
of operation for each drug given to the sick: and every doc- 
tor had a number of these fond dreams for each and every 
drug, accordingly as they might be administered to males 
or females, old or young, strong or weak, fat or lean; of 
applied against fevers or palsies, activity or inactivity or 
the various organs, etc. etc. To speak technically, each 
medical man (of any learning or talents) had his modus 
operandi for the drugs he gavo; albeit he might frequently 
take the views of professors and metropolitan writers in 


respect to the method of healing, 
- 2 
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The primary steps of Hahnemann’s new researches 
arose from an attentive consideration of Cullen’s hypothesis 
concerning Peruvian bark, or Jesuit’s bark. He saw the 
presumptuous nature of the great master’s views, and was 
very naturally led to ask, what do we actually know of the 
power or qualities by which this drug cures certain forms 
of fever and ague? The accidental discovery of the 
fact that it will so cure, by no means proved the ex- 
planations of its mode of effecting such cure, devised 
by medica! authors. Dissatified with Cullen’s hypothe- 
gis on this subject, Hahnemann proposed to inquire what 
are the peculiar properties of the bark, by trying it in 
the healthy human system, wisely thinking that the dis- 
eases against which it has been applied, modified to a great 
degree, the effects it might naturally be capable of pro- 
ducing. He therefore took the bark himself, being in 
perfect health. The effects produced by this drug open- 
ed the way of his researches and discoveries. He found 
himself, while under the influence of bark, in a state 
‘yery closely resembling fever and ague, and especially 
that form of the malady which the drug most perfectly 
vemove. This result gave rise to the suspicion that this 
very great similarity between the effect of drugs upon the 
healthy human body and the symptoms of diseases produced 
from other causes, might be found to exist in every case 
of undeniable cure: and this led to the putient and la- 
porious research into the medical writings of all lan- 


guages and times, (for which Hahnemann will forever 
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be remembered with gratitude and admiration,) to ascer- 
tain whether traces of the supposed law had not, fron: 
time to time, been developed. 

The first step in this new field of inquiry being made, 
he next directed his awakened mind to the investigation 
of other medical substances, and after laborious, pain- 
ful, and protracted experiments, satisfied himself that he 
had discovered a curative process more simple, certain,. 
and complete, than any previously known, and at the same: 
time less injurious to health. 

Thus convinced, Hahnemann pursued his researches to 
the doses usually administered; and taking experiment as 
his guide in this case, as he had done before to ascertain the 
properties of medicine, he found the effects required were 
produced by much smaller than the usual quantities. 

Another discovery of Hahnemann, of no less conse- 
quence, is the knowledge which he was the first to teach, 
the developement of immaterial dynamic virtues of medi- 
cal substances, to a degree previously unheard of, by 
means of a peculiar and hitherto untried process. By this 
process it is, that they become penetrating, operative, and 
remedial, even those that in a natural or crude state be- 
trayed not the least medicinal powers upon the human 
system. 

Although the immortal founder of Homceopathy was 
prompt to observe, he was not rash to promulgate. It 
was not until 1796, six years after the discovery, that he 


considered his experiments sufficienty matured to be sub- 
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mitted to the public; and even then a small part of his 
system was explained in one of the medical periodicals of 
tho day. In 1805, his first work was published, in two 
volumes, entitled, “ Fragmenta de viribus medicamentorum 
positivis sive obviis in corpore humano.” It contained the 
result of experiments made upon himself, his family, and 
some of his friends, with twenty-seven different medicines. 
‘The following year he published his treatise, ‘* Medicine 
founded on experience,” forming the basis of his Organon 
of the healing art, which appeared in 1810. In 1811, 
the first edition of a part of the materia medica pura issued 
from the press; but this most important work was net com- 
pleted until 1821. Since that time, several new remedies 
have been tried, and their physiological and pathologica! 
affect thoroughly investigated. . 

After his establishment in Leipzig, in 1812, Hahne- 
mann delivered a course of lectures on his system. 

His students, though few in number, were inspired with 
an enthusiastic zeal to follow up the discovery of their 
master; and it was by the experiments on their own per: 
sons, that the world is indebted for much of the informa- 
tion which fills the pages of the materia medica. 

Hahnemann, however, had not been long resident in 
Leipzig before the opponents, ruled by petty interests, 
influenced the government to take measures for prevent- 
ing Hahnemann from practicing homeopathy in their 
neighborhood; and as he regarded their intrigues with 


yndifference, they at last succeeded in obtaining an order 
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from the Saxon government for the enforcement of an 
obsolete or dormant law, which prohibits a physician from 
preparing or dispensing medicines himself. This scanda- 
lous affair occurred in 1820;—a most hideous action, 
which stains the pages of medical history. 

Hahnemann now saw himself compelled either to give 
up his practice as a physician, or to forego his superin- 
tendence of the preparation of his medicaments; and as 
it was upon the purity of the latter, and the care with 
which they were prepared, that the successful application 
of his discovery, and his own reputation depended, — and 
he did what every honest man would do, who dislikes to 
act against his conscience,—he publicly announced his 
resolution to relinquish his practice. Thus he was de- 
prived, in his advanced age, of the means of sustaining 
himself and family. 

The disinterestedness of Hahnemann’s conduct procured 
for him, from the Duke of Anhalt-cothen, who liberally 
offered him an asylum, of which he availed himself; and 
in 1821 he received a further mark of the Duke’s favor, 
by being appointed one of his counsellors. In that Duchy 
he continued to reside until 1835, devoting himself ex- 
clusively to those labors which were necessary to develop 
and perfect his system. It was whilst in Anhalt-cothen, 
in 1828, that Hanhemann published his celebrated work, 
in four volumes, on chronic maladies. Into every new 
edition of that, and of his other works, he, of course, sub- 


a 
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sequently introduced the remarks which his own observa- 
tions, and the investigation of his disciples suggested. 

In 1835, Hahnemann went to Paris, his system making 
rapid progress in France. ‘There surrounded by his dis- 
ciples, he continued his labor with a zeal and vigor rarely 
witnessed in an individual at such an advanced period of 
life: and he has, at this day, the satisfaction to observe, 
that his system is daily making converts, and is adopted by 
numerous physicians in almost every country in the world. 

This much I deem it necessary to say, about the person 
ofa man, to whom the sciense of medicine undoubtedly 


owes a great deal. 


Coincident opinions of old authors to the principle of 
Homeopathy. 

Previous to his annunciation of homeepathy as a system 
of medicine, Hahnemann satisfied himself that several 
eminent authorities had imperfectly alluded to its princi- 
ple. Thus Basil Valentine, in writings ascribed to Hippo- 
crates, makes the observation that “similar effects must by 
similar creating causes be treated, and not by opposite 
agencies.” Detharding found that an infusion of senna 
would cure a kind of cholic, in consequence of its power of 
creating a similar malady in healthy individuals. Bertho- 
let states that electricity is capable of extinguishing pains 
of disease preciseiy similar to those it has been known to 
excite in healthy individuals. Bouldoc attributes the 


same power to rheubarb in its action on diarrhoeas. 
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Stoerk conjectures, with some timidity, that the stramoni- 
um, in consequence of the various forms of mental 
hallucination and derangement it had been observed to 
produce on persons in health, might be successfully used 
in the treatment of maniacs, by creating new trains of 
thought. Stahl, the celebrated Danish physician, has been 
quoted by our founder as having expressed himself most 
explicitly on this idea, as follows: “The received method 
in medicine, of curing diseases by opposite remedies — 
that is to say, by medicines which are opposed to the 
effects they produce, (contraria contrarius) is completely 
false and absurd. I am convinced, on the contrary, that 
diseases are produced by agents which produce a similar 
affection similia similibus, burns by the heat of fire, to 
which the parts are exposed ; the frost-bite by snow or ice- 
cold water, and inflamation and contusions by spirituous 
applications. It is by these means I have succeeded in 
curing a disposition to acidity of the stomach, by using 
very small doses of sulphuric acid in cases where a multi- 
tude of absorbing powders had been administered to no 
purpose.” Paracelsus, who also believed in applying 
specifics to diseases, in the course of his writings, ob- 
serves: “It is a perverted method taught by Galen, to 
give remedies which produce the contrary of the disease : 
remedies ought to be administered which act similar to 
it.” Hieronymus Cardanus also manifested some doubts 
as to the Galenian method, in consequence of observing 


that diarreeas were frequently cured by evacuants. 
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Thomas Erasmus coincided with Cardamus and Paracelsus 
in their suspicions. These gentlemen did not carry out 
the conception of their experience, but it was received as 
singular, “passing strange,” and they were honored for 
their acuto observation. Hahnemann elaborated this 
principle by tedious and life-enduring trials; but as his 
results were found to strike at the vitality of discordant 
usages, he was denounced and persecuted as a casuist, a 
knaye or a fool. 

The homeopathic materia medica—the pathogenetic powes 

of medicines its sole basis. 

Many substances in nature possess the property of dis- 
turbing the vital actions during health. This Hahnemann 
calls their pathogenetic, or disease producing power. LDis- 
tinct from this power, no substance is endowed with any 
virtue for the restoration of health. It is only when the 
pathogenetic power is rightly applied to disease, that it 
becomes curative, and constitutes the healing power. 

Thus this two properties are fundamentally one and 
the same, and they differ only as applied to health or dis- 
ease. 

Hence, it is ovident, that to know tho therapeutic or 
healing power of any substance, we must first know its 
pathogenetic or disease producing power. 

Our present knowledge of drugs is mostly the result of 
customary use, or empirical trials in disease. As, how- 


ever, it would be impossible to try every remedy against 
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each disease, it is equally impossible a to deter- 


mine their specification. 
Nor if such trials in disease were possible, could they 


‘have any more instructive effect than it would have to try 
the odors or sapid qualities of bodies by applying them to 
the organs of smell or taste, when similarly deranged. 
Moreover, by trying medicines in disease, not only is the 
immediate susceptibility, but the consequent sympathy of 
the organs infinitely varied, even in relation to the same 
substance. Accordingly, says Hahnemann, the re-action 
of the diseased frame generally induces such complicated 
phenomena, that it is almost impossible to unravel them, 
for either there is no change, or there follows deteriora- 
tion, variation, improvement, recovery or death, without 
the greatest practical genius being able to discover the 
precise part which the disease or the remedy may have 
‘had in the result. If to this, too, is added the incongru- 
ous and often conflicting nature of the ingredients of which 
remedies are generally composed, the difficulty would 
appear altogether insurmountable. 

There is, he says, no other infallible or natural way 
of discovering the proper effects of medicaments on the 
human constitution, than trying them on healthy persons, 
and observing what changes result from thesa experi- 
ments in the state of the body and mind, or what artificial 


disease the medicaments are capable of producing. 


D 
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Mode of experiment to determine these powers. 
Hahnemann, accordingly, and his friends, Stapf, Hart: . 
mann, Gross, Hornburg, Wahle, Muller, etc., submitted 
themselves to a course of experiments, continued during 


above twenty years; and this method, with little alteration, 


may here be given, as at once showing the great care 


they bestowed, and serving as an example for all who 
are resolved experimentally to determine the truths of 
homeeopathy. 

In such experiments, as the action of each and every 
substance varies according to sex, age, and constitution, 
it ig expedient to experiment on as many persons as possi- 
ble, and to try cach substance in various doses, and under 
various conditions. The essential conditions of these ex- 
periments are, that the experimentors be in perfect health ; 
that they scrupulously adhere to dict which is merely 
nutritious, and no way pathogenetic; that they carefully 
avoid the use of fermented liquors, wine, spirits, spices of 
every kind, coffee, strong tea, acids, fruits, and all vegeta- 


bles possessing medicinal qualities, except. those of a fari- 


naceous and mild description; that they shun all fatigue, 


bodily and mental, all excess and even excitement; and 
that they previously note every habitual symptom by 
which they are affected. 

As to medicines, those only must be used which are 
genuine, pure, and of well marked action. Each must be 
given in a perfectly simple form: nor during the experi- 


ment must any thing else of a medical kind be used. 
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It must be borne in mind, that some medicines act 
powerfully, even in small doses, and others only in large 
ones; as well as that tho torpidity and dullness, or the 
delicacy and susceptibility of the constitution of the per- 
son experimented upon (both, generally, and as to the par- 
ticular medicines,) must be duly considered in estimating 
the result in relation to medical practice. As, however, 
it is impossible previous to experiment, to know the sus- 
ceptibility or torpidity of the person experimented upon, 
it is right always to begin with a small dose. This may 
be taken every night, three hours after the last meal, or 
every morning, three hours before the first meal, and 
gradually increased till its action is determined. ‘To in- 
crease such action, the dose must be more rapidly 
increased. 

All this being done, every modification of health may 
fairly be noted down as resulting from the pathogenetic 
action of the drug employed. 

It is necessary to note the time of taking the drug, upon 
what texture or organ it acts, at what hour the symptom 
shows itself, what altercations it induces, what modifica- 
tions its action suffers from waking, sleeping, moving, 
resting, eating, drinking, moral emotions, intelleclual ae- 
tivity, confined or open air, atmospheric changes, the differ- 
ent times of day, and the changes of seasons, what influ- 
ence sex, temperament, moral and intellectual character, 
age, and constitution has over it, and how long it lasts. 


Thoroughly to know the medicine, it should be tried 
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both in large and small doses; the degree of re-action i 
causes in each should be noticed; the relation which sub-~ 
sists between the action of various substances, should be 
observed; and their consequent. power of diminishing or 
neutralizing each other should be investigated. 

If, before the termination of any experiment, there 
occurs any circumstance modifying the result, it must be 
broke off, and begun anew. _ It will easily be understood, 
that, in making experiments on a healthy person, there 
are limits which cannot be passed without endangering. 
life. 

The value of a materia medica: thus constructed, is evi- 


dent. 


Conclusions drawn from these experiments. 

The conclusions have been, 

1. That all medicinal substances, administered in ade- 
quate doses to healthy individuals, disturb the functions 
more or less, in proportion to their power.. 

2. That this action produces two series of symptoms 
primary or direct, appearing soon after taking the sub- 
stance, and secondary or indirect. 

In the. primary symptoms, each group, modified by 
idiosyncrasy, forms a peculiar medicinal disease. 

Among these symptoms, some are peculiarly charac- 
teristic of theo medicament. Their duration depends. oR, 
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the latter; and, in employing them, care is'to be taken that 
they correspond to the characteristic of the disease. ‘T'o 
the primary or direct action of the medicine, the secondary 
indirect action succeeds, or when..the former has. been 
strong or feeble, the latter corresponds... 

3. The consequence of the direct action of some other 
substances, is an alternation of symptoms of opposite 
character, apparently’ indicating oscillatory movements, 
between the primary, ‘direct, or pathogenctic, and the 
secondary, indirect, or curative effects; and this oscillation 
is, perhaps, only less apparent in some. cases than in 
others. 

4. Substances differ as to the time of producing symp- 
toms—in the morning, in the evening, or at night. 

5. In proportion to the similarity of organization, is the 
similarity of pathogenetic, and consequently of the cura- 
tive effects of similar doses. 

6. Those effects are accidental which are not found to 
be constant in the greater number of persons: those are 
certain which are few,.and nearly the same in all; and to 
determine this, an analysis of many cases is necessary. 

7. Medicaments, in their ‘pathogenetic effects, follow 
fixedand eternal laws, produce certain and positive symp- 
toms, and when well applied, afford infallible.remedial 
means. 

Consistently with all this, Hahnemann says each medica- 
ment changes health; in a particular manner; and we are 


hot permitted to-confound one with the other. For that 
p2 
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reason, medicinal equivalents, or substitutes, aro in no way” 
admissible in practice; and every medical man ought to 
distinguish, as exactly as possible, the different medica- 
ments, both as causes of disease and as means of cure. 

Of all the pure experiments: relative to the: changes 
which simple medicines produce, and the: morbid symp- 
toms they excited in healthy persons, these. are always 
the best which a physician, enjoying a good state-of health, 
free from prejudice, and. able» to- analyse his sensations, 
makes on his own person, observing, at the same time, 
the precautions that has: just been prescribed. A thing 
is never more certain tham when it is-tried on ourselves. 

The experiments that are made on our’ own persons 
have one advantage above all others. In the first place, 
they furnish a conviction of this great truth, that the 
curative virtues of medicines depend solely on the power 
they possess in creating changes in the physical economy 
of man. Inthe second place, they teach us tounderstand 
our own sensations, mind, and disposition, which is the 
gource of all true wisdom, and exercise our power of ob- 
servation, an indispensable talent in a physician. All 
observations on others are by no’ means so interesting as 
those made on ourselves- 

Do not suppose that the slight inconveriiencies which 
every one subjects in trying, on his own person, can be 
detrimental to his health. On the contrary, experience 
has shown us that they render the body more apt to repel 
all natural and artificial mobific causes, and harden it 
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against their influence. The same experience also teaches: 
that the health becomes more firm; and the body more 
robust. 

The materia medica of Hahnemann is free from all con- 
jecture,. fiction, or gratuitous assertion. It contains no- 
thing but the pure language of nature—the results of a 
careful and-faithful research. 


Various methods of medical treatment. 

Every remedy must act in one of the two ways—either’ 
directly or directly —ecither upon a different organ frem 
that which is diseased, or upon the diseased organ itself 
This is the first and greatest distinctions 

The second and subordinate one is, that, in acting di 
rectly upon the diseased organ itself, the effects of the 
remedy must-either be contrary or similar to those of the 
disease. Hence, the action of medicines may be con- 
sidered under three different heads; and on an examina- 
tion of all our medical doctrines; it will be found that the 
different systems which are followed in the art of curing, 
may be arranged into three classes: 

1. The method which employs such means as act upon 
4 different organ from that which is diseased, and which 
may be named revulsive, antagonistic, or derivative. 

2. The method. which acts directly upon the diseased 
organ, but produces effects contrary to those of the disease, 
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being expressed by the axiom, contraria contrariis ¢u* 
rantur. . 

3. Tho method which both acts directly upon: the dis- 
eased organ, and produces effects similar to those of the 
disease, being founded on the law of nature —similia 
similibus curantur. 

These three methods are respectfully denominated, ac- 
cording to Hahnemann’s divison, 

1.. The Allopathic. 

2. The Antipathic. 

3. The Homeopathic. 

The first method, which we have called revulsive or 
derivative, and in which the medicines’ prescribed affects 
directly, and, in reality, produces a new derangement in 
a different part from that which is suffering, is founded 
upon the sympathy of remote parts, and upon their an- 
tagonistic re-action. 

To ensure the success of this method, the new derange- 
ment which is created must be stronger than the old one.* 
The stronger irritation subdues the weaker. Duobus dolor: 
bus, etc. The main object is, to produce a powerful coun- 


ter-irritation. It accordingly embraces all the means which 


«Une irritation forte en fait toujours cesser une plus faible. Toute Ja medi- 
cation revulsive, repose sur cette loi. Produire une irritation artificielle sur 
un tissu, donc l’intention cst de detruire l’irritation, qui en occupe un autre c’est 
essayer une revulsion. La pean, la membrane muqueuse des voies digestives, 
tous les organes secreteurs et principalement les reins, sont les parties sur 
les quelles on opere les revulsions. Cette medication est dune emploi presque 
general, mais elle peut avoir des effets funestes lorsquelles n’est pas appliquee 
‘par une main excercee. —~ BRoussals, 
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are capable of turning the course of the bleod, and the hu- 
mors formed from it, and affecting the vitality of the parts 
subject to the malady. The means employed are medi- 
cines which operate on the alimentary canal, emetics, 
drastics, sudorifics, bleeding, blisters, cauteries, moxas. 
Tartar emetic ointment is used for the same purpose. 

In this way, some endeavor to relieve diseases of one 
symptom by that of another. Thus a disease is tempo- 
rarily transferred from the nervous to the vital system, 
when mania is relieved by exciting a violent action in 
the intestinal tube. When irritation of the lungs is re- 
lieved by excitement of the skin, or when determination 
‘of blood to the head is relieved by synapisms, blisters to 
the legs and feet. The use of hot iron in coxalgia, and 
the application of the moxa at the paralysed spine, are 
equally antagonistical. 

The revulsive method does not attack the disease di- 
roctly, but only transfers it to a less important organ, and 
by so doing, enables the vital power to re-establish its 
equilibrium. 

We cannot doubt the success of this method, in very 
acute cases, when it becomes sometimes necessary to re- 
move the danger by means of revulsions from a principal 
organ to a Jess important one. But in a great majority of 
cases, as it atiacks the very source of life, by reducing the 
quantity of the blood and humors, and as the loss. cannot 
always be repaired, the patient receives not unfrequently 
a fatal blow. | 
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In chronic maladies, the revulsive method very seldom 
effects a permanent relief. A great injury is often done 
to the system, arising from the excessive irritation which 
the daily use of powerful medicines keep up in the sys- 
‘tem, and tho extreme debility occasioned by the profuse 
excretion induced by them. | 

The ingenious Brodie says (Lancet, vol. 2) that the 
protracted application of ¢sswes, blisters, antimony orntment, 
never benefits pulmonary discases, or even retards the 
progress of the malady. While constitutional affection of 
the lungs is suppressed in one place, it will break out 
again in another. That a like argument is applicable to 
many other cases, cannot be denied by the impartial 


observer. 


2. Tho second method is the antipathic or enantiopathic, 
founded on the axiom, contraria contrariis. Extremes 
neutralize each other. According to this method, diseases 
aro cured by remedies which produce opposite symptoms; 
and its useful application has been recognized from the 
most remote period. 

To carry into effect this principle, heat is opposed to 
cold, warmth to congelation, narcotics to wakefulness, 
exciting medicines to enfeebling diseases. 

In this way we see inflammatory affections curéd by 
blood letting, or by purgatives, sudorifics, ete. ; and indeed 
the successful treatment of disease has hitherto been sup- 


posed to, be very frequently effected upon this principle, 


Sa 
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To this there are many unanswerable objections, though 
these means at first sight appear conformable to reason, 
and sometimes produce a very prompt effect. It is evi- 
dent, in the first place, that, in order to employ this 
method, the proximate cause of the disease should be 
contrary; and it happens that we have no positive know- 
ledge of the proximate causes of the greater number of 
diseases. ‘The greater number of diseases have no con- 
traries that the routine practitioner is capable of pointing 
out. | 

In the second place, a close examination shows that 
the relief given by such means is only momentary. 
They simply palliate, and that not unfrequenly at the 
expense of health and life; because the indirect effect of 
large doses is generally the reverse of their direct effect. 
The organism reacts against every foreign influence, and 
opposes to it an opposite state. 

As, indeed, each dose only excites new re-action, the 
disease becomes aggravated, or returns with redoubled 
strength. 

An inactive state of the digestive organs is momentarily 
relieved by purgatives or tonics, but their constant use 
aggravates only the disease. Stimulating remedies pro- 
duce an agreeable excitement of the system; but in order 
to produce even the same effect, stronger and stronger 
doses, and more frequent repetitions of them, are necessa- 
ry, till, at length, insusceptibility, or a sort of paralysis of 


natural function is induced. 
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Wine produces an unnatural gaiety, but corresponding 
depression ensues; and to re-produce the gaiety, wine is 
not only taken again, but increased in greater and greater 
quantities, until the constitution is undermined. 

This is the general way to make a man a drunkard. 

Remedies applied according to the law of contraries, 
have often the disadvantage, that, in exciting one organ, 
the other parts (as a secondary effect) become more 
paralyzed in their action. (It isa common saying, what 
we gain on one side we lose on the other.) Most of the 
bitter extracts increase (primary) the muscular power of 
the intestines, lessen however, the muscular activity 
generally. Their protracted use untunes the mind, and 
makes the system feel dull and heavy. The equilibrium 
between the nervous and muscular system is, as it were, 
suspended. 

Cremor tartari, and all other salts, increase the activi- 
ty of the kidneys, and the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and intestines, but weaken its muscular power. 

Sulphuric acid excites the intense activity of the 
arterial, end weakens, antagonistically, the nervous sys- 
tem. This action has too often been overlooked. He- 
morrhages are often checked by this acid; but (when 
used too freely, nervous debility is the consequence. 

Peruvian bark is considered to bo (but unjustly) an 
excellent tonic; having made the observation, that it 
increases irritability: but in doing so, it lessens the activi- 


ty of the veins and absorbent vessels, and causes therefore, 
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abstractions, swellings. The abuse of this drug, also 
quinine, in intermittent fevers, produces swelling of the 
feet. Hepatitis chronica, icterus, ete. Finally, amongst 
the effect of every medicine, it has justly been observed, 
that there are some altogether irrelevant to the nature of 
the disease for which it is exhibited, but which, in the 
large doses necessary when administered antipathically, 
generally form new complications with the original dis- 
ease, so as after to distort its principal features; and to 
ebviate this inconvenience, remedies are added to lessen 
their primary effect. They are called correctors, corri- 
gentia, which again have the same effect; and, by the 
addition of new symptoms, add to the confusion, 


3. The third method. The specific, or homeopathic 
method — which teaches the truth, that diseases are cured 
by remedies which produce similar symptoms on healthy 
persons to those of the disease. . 

Agents, medicinally administered, are curative of those 
sufferings of the sick, which, pathogenetically administered, 
they generate in the healthy, which is chosen in conformity 
with the well known principle, “similia similibus curantur”’ 
—like cures like. 

The word homeopathy is derived from the Greek words 
Omotros, like, and pathos, affection. 


E 
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THE HOMG@OPATHIC LAW. 
Enunciation and explanation of the law. 

An opinion has very generally prevailed, that the art 
of medicine is purely conjectural, and that it is not in the 
nature of things that it can ever be placed in the rank of 
positive sciences. This opinion receives support, indeed, 
from past experience; for until now, no system has been 
based upon any such fixed and invariable principles as 
those which form tho foundation of the sciences called 
positives, and therefore the multitude of doctrines which 
have succeeded and destroyed each other, may be regard- 
ed as the inevitable consequences of their hypothetic 

origin. The fixed laws, or axioms, of mathematics and 
natural philosophy, have not however, any more than 
those of medicine, been always known. It is not yet a 
great many years since Newton gave to astronomy the 
laws which govern the movements of the planets in their 
revolutions; and Hahnemann, the founder of homceopathy, 

established also, to his perfect conviction, his great princi- 
ple, similia similibus curantur. He created an entirely 
new science, the science of pathogenetics, which, based on 
multiplied experiments upon divers uges, sexes, tempera- 
ments, and constitutions, should teach what are the suffer- 
ings which each agent, singly administered, has power to 
generate in the healthy. Fortified in their determination 
by the opinions of such men as Van Helmont, Stahl, Hoff- 
man, and Haller, and animated by a devotion which 


nothing but the fullest conviction of the truth and impor- 
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tance of their cause could have kindled, a devotion un- 
paralled in the history of medicine. Hahnemann and his 
followers, in less than fifty years, have carried this science 
to an extent or precision perfectly incredible to those 
unacquainted with its details. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that through its instrumentality there have been, at length, 
accumulated upon record, thousands of well attested cases, 
besides the multitude unrecorded, demonstrating, that 
agents, proved in the healthy organism specifically adverse 
to the functions or forces yielding in the sick, if employed 
within conservative limits, invigorate the re-active energy 
of these forces in opposition to the progress of disease. 
Availing ourselves of theso innumerable facts, into the 
details of which our limits forbid us to enter, we now 
confidently appeal to them in obvious support of both the 
universal lawsof life. Contraria contrariis corroborantur 
and its inevitable corollery, the fundamental doctrine of the 
homeopathic school, “similia similibus curantur;’ and 
we cannot but feel, in view of the wide extension of out 
introduction, the argument demonstrative of theso great 
principles, has acquired a force which absolute scepticism 


alone can resist. 


Observation, reflection, and experienco, haye convinced 
me that the best and true method of cure is founded on the 
principlo stmilia similibus curantur. To cure in a mild, 


prompt, safe, and durable manner, it is requisite to em- 
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ploy in each case a medicine which possesses the quality & 
generate a similar affection in the healthy system. 

In illustration of my principle, I would but select a few 
remedies, (many of which are in daily use) whose in- 
variable effect, in many striking cases, does not depend 
on any particularity, but acts only in accordance to the 
similarity, homeopathically. 


Mercury, in large doses, produces ulcers in the throat, 
similar to those of the syphilitic, in consequence of which 


it affects this disease specifically. 


Airopa belladonna, deadly nightshade, causes morbid 
symptoms similar to hydrophobia, in which disease that 
remedy proves to be very beneficial. Dryness of the 
throat and difficulty in swallowing are the most prominent 
_symptoms occasened by this remedy, which are also 
- characteristic in hydrophobia. 

The dryness of the throat is not a constant symptom. 
It is often, howover, very distinct. It occurred, for ex- 
ample, in 150 soldiers, who were poisoned near Dresden, 
as related by M. Gauttier de Claubry;* and in six sol- 
diers, whose cases have been described by Mr. Brumwell.} 
The former had not only dryness of that throat, but 


likewise difficulty in swallowing. 


xSedillot’s Journal de Med., Dec. 1813, 364. 
tLondon Med. Obs, and Inquirer, vi. 522.. 
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Rheubarb, which is a purgative, given in a large doso, 
checks looseness of the bowels in a very small quantity. 


Opium, which possesses the peculiar quality to stop 
diarrhoea, is, according to Wéirthensohn, Bell, Heister, 
a most excellent remedy in obstructions, in consequence 


of ileus and hernia incarcerata. 


Opium, administered in very small quantities, acts like 
a charm in nervous fevers, accompanied with a state 
called coma somnolentum, a kind of sleep with short 
remissions, or intervals of imperfect waking, sensation, 


and sleep. 


A strong infusion of tea effects some persons vory 
strongly, and causes palpitation of the heart, anxiety, 
which is often a very good remedy to relieve those dis- 


tressing symptoms. 


Pulsatilla pratensis nigricans,—the wind flower.— 
This remedy, tried on healthy persons, effects dimness 
of sight, and proves to be very beneficial in some species 


of amaurosis. 


Copper- Ammonium, which, produces violent spasms, ac’ 
eording to the observation of Pfaendel and Burdach, was 
a2 
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already used by Aretacus successfully in epilepsia. Modern 
physicians have made the experiment, and concur in opin- 


ion that it subdues spasmodic affections. 


Hyoscyamus,— Blachenbane. The effeets of this reme- 
dy on men is very poisonous:— marked symptoms are 
agitations, convulsions, risus sardonius, extravagant de- 
lirium, etc. Hommopathic physicians have used it with 
success in nervous fevers, in which there was that singu- 


lar union of delirium and coma termed usually typhomanta- 


Arsenic. Soon after the remedy is taken, sickness 
begins, or about the same time the region of tho stomach 
feels painful. The pain being commonly of a burning 
kind, (very characteristic) violent fits of vomiting and 
retching then speedily ensue, especially when drink is 
taken. There is often, also, a sense of dryness, heat, and 
tightness in the throat, creating an incessant desire for 
drink; and this affection of the throat often precedes the 
vomiting. Occasionally it is altogether wanting, at other 
times it is so severe as to be attended with fits of suffoca- 
tion and convulsive vomiting at the sight of fluids. — 
Hoarsoness and difficulty of speech (vox cholerica) are 
commonly combined with it. 

In no long time after the first illness, diarrceha gene- 
rally makes ita appearance. The patient is often tor- 
mented by frequent and ineffectual calls. 

There are likewise present signs of irritation of the 
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lungs and air passages—almost always shortness of 
breath. 

In many instances too, the urinary passages are affect- 
ed, the patient being harassed with frequent painful and 
difficult micturition, sometimes total suppression of urine. 

When the symptoms of irritation of the alimentary 
eanal have subsisted a few hours, convulsive motions 
often occur in a greater or less degree. ‘They are sel- 
dom violent, and generally consist of nothing else than 
tremors and twitches. Another affection, and a very 
distressing one, is cramps of the legs and arms. This 
symptom may be a concomitant of every kind of diarr- 
hoea; but in that caused by arsenic, it is peculiarly severe 
and frequent. | 

The general system always sympathises acutely with 
the local derangement. The pulse commonly becomes 
very small, feeble, and rapid, soon after the vomiting sets 
in; and in no long time it is even imperceptible. This 
state of the pulse is naturally attended with great coldness, 
clammy sweats, and even lividity of the fect and hands. 

The countenance is commonly collapsed from an early 
period, and almost always expressive of great torture and 
extreme anxiety. 

Death, in general, comes on calmly, but is sometimes 
preceded hy a paroxysm of convulsions. Various excep- 
tions haye at times been observed, resembling petechia or 
measles, or red miliaria, another external affection which 
may be noticed, is general swellings of the body. 
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The poisonous effects produced by arsenic bears the 
strongest resemblance to that dreadful malady called 
Cholera Asiatica, for which striking resemblance, many 
homoeopathic physicians called the cholera morbus arsent- 
calis. 

The most marked symptoms of the cholera, we are well 
aware, are purging, vomiting, burning pain in the stomach, 
incessant desire for water, cramps of arms and legs, cold- 
ness of the surface, pulse imperceptible, hoarseness, the 
skin discolored. Arsenic and veratrum, which latter 
remedy produces similar symptoms on healthy bodies, 
as the former were, in minute doses, (the decillion part 
of a grain) the most effectual means by which the ho- 


moeopathic practitions rescued thousand and thousand 


lives from that torturing malady. 


Aqua Calcis produces an excessive discharge of urine; 
and the same remedy lessens, also, the too abundant se- 


eretion of urine in diabetes. 


Helleborus Albus, known already to the ancients as an 
active remedy in mental aberrations, effects in similar 


way when taken by healthy individuals. 


Datura Stramonium,— Thorn Apple. ‘The symptoms 
produced by a poisonous dose in man are variable. The 
leading features are maniacal delirium, convulsions, in- 
eogsant unconnected talk like that of demency. Its heal- 
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ing qualities in mental maladies we find on record in 
the medical histories of Stork, Schmalz, Barton. 


Ipecacuan, known as a vomitive, produces a very calm- 


ing effect in many species of Ileus. 


Nuzx Vomica causes headache, dizziness, stupor, delirium, 
confused language, agitation, anxiety, convulsions, vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea. 

The medical virtues of this remedy, in similar affec- 
tions, are noticed by many ancient and modern physi- 


cians. 


Arnica Montana; excites headache, anxiousness, dizzi- 
ness, cold extremities, palpitation of the heart, pain in the 
chest, dispnoe, dry cough, blood spitting. Cures there- 


fore similar cases induced by some other circumstance. 


Radix Pimpinella increases tho secretion of mucous 
in the throat, and proves to be a very beneficial reme- 


dy in angina serosa. 


The leaves of the sabina tree are used often, with the 
intention of procuring abortus, and also checks some spe- 


cies of methorragia, given in yery minute doses. 


Large doses of Bark, cort. Peruvian, causes headache, 


dizziness, cardialgy, now obstructions, then diarrhea, 
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anxiety, fainting, coufusion of mind, profuse perspiration, 
jaundice, dropsie, extreme debility, etc. This remedy, 
administered in homeopathic doses, removes similar affec- 
tions. 


Acdium Sulphuricum is a most efficacious remedy 
against acidity, heart burning. 

Acidum Nitricum,and Acidum Muriaticum, Abrenis the 
gums, cause salivation. We use them therefore, success- 
fully in scorbut, aphtae, and angina gangrenosa. 


Burns may be soothed momentarily by cooling appli- 
cations, yet a better effect is derived by enveloping the 
parts in raw cotton, which itself engenders heat. 


Experience has taught us, that a frozen limb, in order 
to re-animate life, has to be rubbed with ice or snow. 
Why not with warm water? Probably this experiment 
has been made; and not having succeeded, the homeo- 
pathic treatment was suggested, and lo! it was good. 
The homoeopathic principle is, in this respect, univer- 
sal. Its power is shown not only in directing us to the 
means of restoring the healthy equilibrium of the body, 
but also to those which are applicable to cases of mental 
affliction. It is not by mirth and pleasure that grief is to 
be assuaged. ‘The feelings of those who are a prey to 
mental affliction, would be outraged even by the sugges- 
tion of such a remedy, 
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An opposite course must be pursued. Itis by mingling 
cur tears with theirs; by associating other images: of 
sorrow with those which press upon them, by adopting 
the language of the poet, 

**O let me join 
Grief to thy grief and echo sighs to thine.’ 


The. immortal Shakspeare shows great art in the fune- 
' ral oration pronounced by Antony over the mangled body 
of Cesar. 

He first endeavors (proceeding according to the law of 
similarity) to excite grief in the hearers by dwelling upon 
the deplorable loss of so great a man. ‘This passion inte- 
resting them in Cesar’s fate, could not fail to produce a 
lively sense of the treachery and cruelty of the conspirator, 
—an infallible method to inflame the resentment of the 
people beyond all bounds. Had Antony endeavored to 
excite his audience to vengeance without paving the way 
by raising their grief, his speech would not have made 
the same impression. 

It is unnecessary that we should enter at greater length 
into illustrations of the applicability of this law to the 
ordinary occurences of life, and to the exploration of 
remedies which are popular, although their application 
have not risen from scientific inductions. 


We may now sot down as an axiom, that 
One irritation may be subdued by another; but to have 
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this effect, it must be proportioned to the strength of thé 
system, 


The system in diseases, possesses a quick susceptibility 
of homogeneous irritation; that is to say, when the system 
is affected in a particular way, it is exceedingly easy 
to be more affected by remedies that would produce a 
similar effect on healthy persons. Experienced men have 
always observed, that a disease is quicker affected by one 
remedy than it is by another. Such remedies have been 
called specifics, possessing a wonderful efficacy, and noted 
for certuries for the cure of certain diseases. It has 
always been difficult to explain the cause of this peculiar 

action. Hahnemann first lifted the veil, and proved, by 
experiment, that even those few specifics which chance 
has brought to light, are governed by the law of resom- 
blance, and owe their celebrity thereto. The maxim is, 
similia similibus, like cures like. Bark or quinine in 
intermittent fevers; mercury, in syphilis; sulphur, in 
cutaneous diseases, are of this kind. 

The greater the affinity or relation a remedy bears to a 
disease, the smaller the quantity is that must be adminis- 
tered. 

Daily experience ratifies the truth of this maxim, whilst 
a small quantity of bark or quinine might be effectual in 
suppressing the fever paroxysm: a very large quantity 
would do injury, producing often (what the homoeopathic 
physician calls China symptoms) swelling of the legs, 
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mightsweats, diarrhoea, extreme debility, cardialgy, etc.* 
in like manner, mercury, in small quantities, cures 
siphylis, but in large quantities aggravates the. disease, 
leaving in the rear a mercurial. disease. Sulphur, in 
minute doses, is a specific in many cutaneous diseases, 
but generally increases the malady when taken in large 
quantities. 

We now proceed to the consideration of another of the 
axioms in reference to the effects of medicines, which ig 
as follows: . a ‘a 

Every substance acting upon the human economy, 
every medicine, produces a change, more or less notable, 
on the vital principle; and for a period of oither a longer 
or shorter duration, creates a modification Ge health. This 
change is called the primitive effect. | The greatest share 
of this primitive effect must be ascribed | to the action of 
the medicine: but there is a tendency. in our system to 
oppose, energetically, this foreign influence or impression. 
The results of this opposition, exorcised by our natural 
habits, and the antomnatic force of the body, bears the 


name of ‘eondiory effet or renction, during tho positive 


On my arrival in the city of Louisville, Reciitieman intrusted himself te 
my =o under nightsweats, diarrhoea, extreme debility, dyspepsie 
- €maciation told him his disease proceeded from the abuse of quinine, He 
appeared to be doubtful. However, a few antidotes, counteracting these 
China symptoms, cured him.in about ten. days. As soon as the third day, 
diarrhoea and nightsweats ceased. 


¥ 
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action of the medicine manifesting itsolf by a visible 
primary effect. The sanative principle remains passive ; 
but seemingly revolting against the aggravating influence 
of the remedy, produces a reaction, perceptible by a 
change of disposition totally opposite to. the former, and 
in a degree proportionate to its own power and the action 
of the medicine. 

The value and importance of this law, discovered as it 
has been by the exercise of unexampled zeal and perse- 
yerance in making experiments upon every medicinal sub- 
stance, is unquestionable; and we think it is not impossi- 
ble to afford such an explanation of it as will reconcile it 
to reason. 

There is a property or power in the human organism 
by which, whenever it is modified or injured by the intro- 
duction or contact of a foreign substance, an action is 
exerted of a kind diametrically opposed to the primary 
action, or first effect produced by the foreignagent. This 
ig called vital reaction—the reaction of the organism. 

A very imperfect illustration of this reaction of the 
organism against external influence, may be derived from 
mechanics. 

When a steel spring. is fixed at one end, forced into a 
curve by the pressure at the other end, and then sud- 
denly released, the free extremity of the spring will not 
merely recover its former place, in opposition to the force 
which acted upon it, but will be thrown beyond it. 

According to this law of reaction, it is evidently im- 


a. 
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possible that any medicament should cure any disoase by 
its primitive effect, since this is always followed by an oppo- ¥ : 
site effect; the final result of every medicine being directly a 
opposed to its primitive action. ‘The cure, consequently, 

can be produced only by the secondary action, or more | 
strictly speaking, by the vital reaction already described. : Se 
We may here cite one or two examples i in explanation of 


this property: When any part of the body, but more x 


particularly an extremity, is immersed: for some time in 
extremely cold water, the skin gradually becomes paled, ie 
sensibility diminishes, circulation languishos, scarcely any ~~ 
blood vessels are perceptible on the surface, and the tem- eae 
perature is considerably lowered. Such is the primitive — 3 ay 
effect of the immersion. When the limb is withdrawn Pes 
from the water, and carefully wiped, effects diametrically we, 
opposite will be shortly observed. The skin slowly as- _ ee 
sumes a greater degree of redness than it usually exhibits ; i: ie 


it becomes warmed; numerous blood vessels re- -appear. on 4 ‘<= 
the surface; and extreme sensitiveness, and often sharp. ie 
pricking pain is experienced. In proportion to the cold-— 4 eae 
ness of the water, will be the degree of heat which the | | 
returning circulation developes. In this second action, | yo .% 
life exerts all its strength to overcome the external agendy, po 
which had depressed its natural action. ea wer: 

The primitive or secondary phenomena, or in other _ te’ = 
words, the action of the external foreign power or agont, P 
and the reaction of the organism, are invariably es es 


duced as often as a foreign agent is brought to act upon 
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the human frame, unless, indeed, the agent be so violent 
as to destroy life. 

The reaction consequent upon the primitive effect of 2 
remedy is not always perceptible; for, according to this 
rule, the use of sudorifics ought to produce dryness of the 
skin. Emetics should leave the bowols relaxed, and mer~ 
curial salivation should be followed up by a dissimilar secre- 
tion of saliva, which is not always the case. The abuse 
of sudorifics causes a habitual tendency to sweatings: and. 
those who have been frequently salivated, suffer often many 
months after, from an increased secretion of saliva. This 
arises principally from the too powerful primitive effect of 
doses immoderately repeated, or of immoderate quantities, 
and by which the sensibility of the organs and the energy 
of the body become exhausted and paralysed, and many 
persons have thrown themselves, by this. injurious prac- 
tice, into an almost helpless condition. The only means 
left for the present, is to set aside all kind of drugs, and 
re-animate their bodily energy by a most simple diet, and 
proceed, after, on a more proper plans 

The primary and secondary effoct of every medicine, 
_ are opposed in their appearances. and in contrary degrees, 
that if the primary effect be but slight, and imperceptible, 
the secondary is the more vehement, and vice: versa. 


A The action of opium* furnishes. us with another instance 


«Willis says—(Pharm., chap. [., sect. 7, p. 198) Opiata dolores atrocissimos 
plerumque sedant atque indolentiam....pro curant, eamque.. .aliquamdiu 
et pro stato quodam tempore continuant, quo spatio elapso, dolores mox recr- 
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of these phenomena. Its direct action deadens sensibility, 
tranquilizes pain, and induces sleep. When these effects 
have passed away, the reaction of the system infallidly 
occasions an increase of sensibility, pain, and sleepless- 
ness. Individuals who have recourse to this drug to alle- 
viate pain or to procure sleep, are forced gradually to ‘ 
augment tho doses, not as they believe because they 
habituate themselves to the medicine, but, really, because 
the reaction more and more increasing the disease, they 
are compelled to oppose the increased pain and sleepless- 
ness by doses of increased strength, in order to obtain the 
desired result. 

Wines and spirituous liquors, when taken too copiously, 
develop an increased action in all the functions, both men- 
tal and corporeal; but this excitement is speedily followed 
by a corresponding degree of lassitude, or the reaction of 
the organism. 

Coffee also communicates increased vivacity to the 
mental and corporeal functions; but these phenomena, 
which are the consequence of the primitive action, are 


succeeded by others, especially with nervous persons, of 


descunt et brevi ad solitam ferociam augentur ; and, p.295: Exactis opii viribus 
illico redeunt tormina, nec atrocitatem suam remittunt, nisi dum ab eodem 
pharmaco rursus incantantur. 

I, Hunter (in his treatise on the Veneral Disease, p. 13,) says, that wine 
increases the energy of persons who are weak, without bestowing on them any 
real vigor; and that the vital powers sink afterwards in the same proportion 
as they have been, so that the patient gains nothing by it, but, on the contrary, 
looses the greater part of his strength. 

F2 ” 
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quite an opposite character, such as mental depression, 
torpidity, etc. 


If an improper remedy be prescribed, which stands in 
no relation to the disease, it will produce a second disease, 
which will go on its separate course, without interfering 
with the other. 


If a remedy produces symptoms contrary to those ex- 
hibited by the sick organs, it will, for a short time, sup- 
press some of the natural symptoms; it will act as a pal- 
tative. 


If the primary effect of a medicine be to produce in the 
Aiseased organs an affection similar to the complaint, its 
application will, for the moment, aggravate the latter, 
which is called the homeopathic aggravation; but the re- 
action of the organs, supported by the consequent opposite 
secondary effect of tho remedy, then removes the disease. 

In a word, whenever a medicine is administered, of 
which the primitive or direct effect resembles the symptoms 
of the complaint itself, that medicine will excite ihe cura- 
tive reaction of the organism. 

Under favorable circumstances, the tone of the organs 
is often sufficient, by its natural tendency to reaction, to 
restore the stato of health. Under unfavorable circum- 
aignces, it is often insufficient, and so enfeebled as either 
to offer no resistance, or to make only an ineffective strug- 
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gle, and yield to its morbid assailant, when the action of 
medicine is necessary to excite reaction, or to support the 
sanative powers of nature. 

In conformity with what has been mentioned, the fole 
lowing foundation of law may be regarded as natural: 

The affectability of the living organism by natural mor- 
bific causes, is incomparatively feebler than its affectability 
by medicaments. 

According to this law, perpetually acting morbific 
causes have no power to destroy health, except under pecu- 
liar circumstances; but every simple medicament, under 
all circumstances, and at all times, exercises its peculiar 
action, and effects the organism in its peculiar manner. 
Morbific causes have only an occasional and conditional 
power to disturb the organism ;— medicinal powers have 
an absolute one. This dogma can be admitted only ina 
very limited sense. The human body is not uncondition- 
ally disposed to be easier affected by medicaments than 
by other inimical impressions. Reference need only be 
had to the frequent abortive attempts to prevent the spread- 
ing of, and the difficulty of curing many contagious 
maladies: how often aro large quantities of medicine 
taken, without any change of the diseaso. The easier 
affectability of the organism to medicine than to other 
morbific causes, refers, principally, to the homoeopathic 
remedies, homogeneous powers, (similia) which bears. a 
_ reat relation or affinity to the organs diseased. = 


The more violent a disease, the less is the susceptibility of 
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the system, for heterogeneous, and the greater is tt for 
homogeneous influences. 

A man disposed to anger, becomes most passionately 
affected by some unpleasant circumstance, while it re- 
quires some very agreeable occurrence to excite his 
feelings. 

When in a state of fever heat, a great deal of fluid is 
wanting to satisfy the thirst, which becomes enormous by 


the use of little more than ordinary seasoned food. 


The hardy Russian, when drooping with the sweat of 
vapour bath, has a bucket of the coldest water thrown 
upon him without experiencing any deleterious effect. 
He will continue to sweat, notwithstanding the quick im- 
pression of the cold water; which is owing to the great 
excitation of the skin; but a slight damp will throwa 
shivering person into fever chills. 

I observed that a lady, not accustomed to wines, or 
spirituous liquors, on her reconvalescence from a linger- 


ing fever, exhibited an uncommon desire for wine, of which, 
for some time, she used daily, two bottles of a strong 


quality. — 

As she progressed in health, the desire for wine gradu- 
ally diminished; and when completely recovered, she 
could not take a single glass of wine without feeling greatly 
excited. It is well known, that what are commonly called 


hard drinkers, become quickly intoxicated by a small 
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quantity of wine, when they are in a passion, (which, of 
itself, is a kind of intoxication. ) 

Habitual tobacco smokers, when attacked by a fever, 
will be most violently affected of giddiness by the use of 
the least quantity of that article. 

Of two similar affections, the stronger invariably extin-« 
guishes the weaker. 

Thus a complication of diseases may exist at the same 
time; or of two discasesy which are dissimilar, the more 
violent may merely suspend the weaker; but when two 
diseases affect the body similarly, the organism being 
unable to support both, the weaker naturally disappears. 

This proposition is evidently the basis of the homeo- 
_ pathic doctrine. Hahnemann has not been idle in report- 
ing a number of instances by which the truth of this dogma 
might be proved. Much controversial writing has been 
occasioned by this difference, on the subject of the resem- 
blance and dissimilarity of diseases. From the opportuni- 
ties of carefully observing diseases, during tho numerous 
years of my own practice, says Dr. Rau, I can boldly, 
and without fear of self deception, assert, that it is only 
in their fundamental dynamic features, that similar dis- 
eases neutralize and destroy each other. ‘To agree upon 
this point, is, indeed, not very easy. Misunderstandings 
have been occasioned by Hahnemann himself, in his too 
violent zeal against the investigation of the proximate 
cause of the disease, (considering it in most cases, a fruit 
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less attempt, which leads the practitioner often ad absur‘- 
dum. 

And yet respect must be paid to such an invostiga- 
tion, to which the author of the Organon was obliged to 
refer himself in stating the similarity of diseases. Hereto 
belongs, for instance, the case cited from Klein, where 
a blindness of two years’ standing, originating from a 
suppression of scaldhead, was removed by the smallpox. 
Blindness is not a constant symptom of the smallpox, 
but only sometimes a consecutive one, and appertains to 
it as little as the sometimes succeeding arthrocace. But 
the blindness arising from the suppression of the erup- 
tion, has, in its origin, a similarity with the smallpox, 
and to remove it antagonistically, it required such a simi- 


lar cutaneous eruption. 


_ A woman, in her thirtieth year, was affected with a 
rash, which left a cutaneous disease, showing itself at the 
slightest cold, or even during a mere change of tempera- 
ture. Her whole face, neck, and arms, were covered 
with it, and she continued to suffer on that complaint for 
nearly six years. At the close of that time, she was 
attacked with the moasles, which, after her recoyory, 


removed effectually her old complaint. 


A boy, from childhood, was subject to violent headache, 
eaused by congestions of the blood to the brain. In his 
fourteenth year he was attacked with typhus fever, which 
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eommenced with severe headache. The disease having 
been cured, all traces of this habitual malady disappeared, 


I treated a case of typhus, from which remained a 
paralysis of one arm. Four years afterwards, the same 
patient was, for tho second time, attacked with typhus, in 
which she again acquired the uso of her arm. 


Robert Whytt relates the case of a woman who was 
subject to hysteric fits: and she had experienced no in- 


convenience from this complaint, when one of her chil- 


of 


a 


dren was dangerously diseased. 


Boerhave notices a particular case, of a child, in the or- 
phan asylum of Harlam, who was cured of epilepsy by some 
frightful accident. ‘T‘he malady having probably origi- 
nated from some psychical cause, was again psychically 


removed. 


It is remarkable, that during the critical movements 
of a disease towards health, generally an increased action 
in the suffering parts takes placo. A struggle of na- 
ture, as it were, to eradicate the disease at once, by a 
powerful counter spasm. 

We see that maladies having been seated in the system 


for months, will often disappear instantaneously by a more 


rh bis 


violent paroxysm. ~~ 


we 
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When old indurated swellings become painful, a disso- 
lution of the tumor may be expected. 

Medicinal diseases are thrown off more Basily than 
natural ones. Thus the homeopathic medicament can 
make a successful diversion in favor of health; for the 
artificial disease being easily removed by the patient 
-coasing to take medicine, the organism, after being long 
oppressed, acquires an accumulated power to react. Thus, 
medicines have no direct healing power, (which misunder- 
standing is the cause of many grievous errors) but merely 
the producers of morbid symptoms, surpassing, in intensl- 
ty, those of the disease, against which they are employed. 
The original disease then yields, because it is overpowered 
by the artificial disease caused by the remedies: and this, 
on the discontinuance of the medicines, 1s, in. its. turn, 
specdily overcome by the powers of the constitution. In 
short, the morbific disease being destroyed by the medici- 
nal one, and the medicinal ono by the reaction of the 
organism, tho patient is restored to health. 

The practice of medicine, then, has acquired, by the 
application of the principle similia similibus curantur, & 
great degree of certainty, and a great uniformity of pro- 
cedure. 

To the practice of medicine, the knowledge of these 
drug diseases is the most important. They form the 
armory of the practitioner. Without a clear and definite 
knowledge of the relation ‘of medicines to the organs, its 


primary and secondary effect, no sure step can be taken 
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mear the sick bed. Hahnemann’s discovery of the rela- 

tion of inorganic to organic bedies, is one of the deepest 
a” . 

theughts, and of vital impertance to the medical science. 


. Investigation of the disease. 

In entering on the study of any disease, it is obvious 
that the first step to be taken by the physician is, to ac- 
quire a perfect knowledge of every symptom by which 
that particular malady may be distinguished. Not only 
is this essential in homeopathic practice, but it is also 
indispensable to learn under what circumstances, and at 
what particular periods, the symptoms are manifested, and 
most strongly felt. It is, moreover, highly important to 
ascertain, if practicable, the cause which may have in- 
duced the malady; and lastly, whether there exist any 
inherent virus in the constitution of the patient. These 
conditions are indispensable for the successful treatment 
of maladies. 

A thorough knowledge of all the functional derange- 
ments, exciting causes of disease, and moral peculiarities 
of the patient, being the only sure guide to the choice of 
an accurate remedy, it is essential that the physician 
snould carefully record the most minuto and most ample 
details. It is, therefore, the object of this chapter, to 
point out a methodical and effective mode of obtaining the 
required information. He aye first desire the patient to 
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relate his case, and by allowing him to describe his 
sensations and sufferings in his own words and manner. 
The physician may depend upon receiving a more accu- 
rate and faithful statement of the characteristic symp- 
toms of his complaint than can be obtained by interroga- 
tories. The patient should be directed to express his 
sensation with as much perspicuity and correctness as he 
is able. ‘This may be accomplished, after a few attempts, 
and by the aid of reflection. The physician need not, 
however, prescribe a methodical arrangement in doing so, 
nor should the patient be interrupted whilst making his 
statement, lest ho should digress from the subject to speak 
on matters not connected with the complaint. 

The physician having elicited all that the patient may 
have to communicate, the narration thus given will prove 
the most faithful image of his malady. 

In certain cases, the friends of the patient should be 
questioned upon the observation they may have mado, of 
what he may have complained, and how he may have 
acted. In short, nothing should be omitted that might 
throw light upon a complicated and dangerous case, inas- 
much as many circumstances, seemingly unimportant in 
themselves, are valuable to the homeopathic physician. 

The length and minuteness of these details, with the 
indispensible necessity of reverting to them during the 
treatment, exhibit the propriety of transferring the entire 
statement to paper. 

This should be done at the moment of its dictation by 
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the patient, and as nearly as possible in his own words ; 
and each distinct symptom. should occupy a separate 
paragraph. 

The advantage of this soon manifests itself in practice; 
fora patient, in his first statement, will readily disclose 
all his ailments. 

Various circumstances may render the first explana- 
tion vague and incomplete; but his communication be- 
coming gradually more unreserved and minute, the physi- 
cian is enabled not only to supply whatever may have 
been deficient, but to arrange each particular under its 
proper head. 

Hitherto, the practitioner has strictly confined himself 
to listening to, and writing down, the patient’s state- 
ment, and, at the samo time, attentively observing his 
appearance, as well as any changes that may take place. 

At this period, however, he begins to take a more active 
part, requiring the exercise of all his discretion and skill. 
He now enters upon the interrogation of the patient, with 
a view to complete the particulars already noted down, 
(as regards cach symptom.) He then, for the purpose of 
more minute enquiry, reads over consecutively, all the 
details. 

His mode of examination, however, must be very 
guarded, and his questions must be so framed as never to 
suggest the reply ; for if, by the listlessness of the patient 
on the one hand, it may be difficult to obtain an accurate 
view of his malady, there may be danger, on the other 
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hand, of calling forth an erroneous statement, inevitably 
tending to. mislead the physician in selecting the remedy. 
Not unfrequently, however, both the patient and his friends 
may be unable to give so full an account of his sufferings 
as may be desirable. In such cases, the practitioner must 
be satisfied with the amountof informationelicited. This, 
assisted by the observation which he is himself enabled to: 
make, will direct him to a suitable remedy. 

As a general rule, it is desirable that the physician 
should learn whether the patient has been under previous 
medical treatment, that he may ascertain whether any of 
the symptoms are the result of that treatment, or whether 
they were felt previous to the exhibition of medicine. 

Having satisfied himself upon this point, he will enquire: 
whether the pains are intermitting or permanent, and 
under what circumstances they increase or subside. 

His investigation will next be directed to the particular 
seat of pain, and also to its precise character; whether: 
aching, shooting, throbbing, pricking ; the period at which 
the pain is principally felt; whether in the morning or im 
the evening, during the day, or in the night; and even the 
hour of its access, as well as its duration, should be noted. 

Enquiry should also be made whether any, and what 
influence, may be induced by the position of the body. I 
must repeat, however, that if these queries: be so directed 
as to lead the pationt to give an incorrect definition of his 
sufferings, their character will necessarily be incorrect, 


and the physician will be led into error. 
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it is essential to ascertain, with minuteness, the inclina 
tions and aversion of the patient; his desire for particular 
kinds of feod or beverage, his degree of appetite, and 
whether he suffer from thirst, and experience any par- 
ticular taste in the mouth; if so, at what period of the 
day it is noticed, and whether before, during, or after a 
meal. Eructations, and rising of the food, must also be 
enquired into, and the patient must explain when these 
inconveniencies principally affect him, and the taste with 
which they are accompanied. 

Similar enquiry applies to matters ejected from the 
stomach, their usual appearance, consistency, taste, smell, 
and frequency. 

The state of the bowels next demands consideration ; 
whether selaved, constipated, or healthy, with the color and 
consistency of the alvine. evacuation, and whether attended 
with pain. 

As regards the urine, when the patient has related its 
peculiaritios as to color, density, smell, and intervals of 
discharge, the physician must ascertain its ‘appearance 
at the time of deposit, and subsequently the color and 
character of the sediment. 3 

The next subject of enquiry, the condition of the sexual 
functions, is one of paramount importance, and requires 
the utmost delicacy and tact on the part of the physician, 
the more especially as it is in females that these functional! 
derangements are the most frequent and serious, forming 


the basis of many other ailments. A clear and definite 
G2 . 
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exposition of irregularities and morbid appearances in 
these functions, is indispensible; but as the details will 
suggest themselves to every enlightened practitioner, 
it ig not requisite for me to point them out in this place. 
Suffice it to say, that sterility and impotence are usually 
founded upon these derangements, and afford valuable 
data for selecting a remedy. 

Particulars relative to sleep must be gathered with 
similar care; and the position of the patient when in bed 
must be noticed: — whether he lie on his back or on his 
side, and on which side he is more at ease, or whether he 
prefer much or slender covering. 

Each distinct affection produces its characteristic va- 
riety in sleep, as regards its duration and soundness. In 
some maladies, the patient is disturbed by the slightest 
noise, or by the most trifling cause; in others, the sleep is 
profound, and he is with difficulty aroused. In some 
cases he talks in his sleep, cries out, groans, or com- 
plains; in others, he snores, starts up suddenly, or walks 
about. Those peculiarities should be noted down; neither 
should the appearance on awakening, if unusual, be per- 
mitted to pass unnoticed. 

Should the patient be laboring under a febrile attack, 
the physician must not content himself with ascertaining 
the state of the pulse, tongue, secretion and type of the 
fever, but must extend his enquiries to the minutest symp- 
toms. He must first learn whether the patient has only 
a sensation of chillness, or be really cold, and what 
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portion of the body be principally affected: he may com- 
plain of cold, either internally or externally, and yet his 
skin may be warm at the time. The exact period at 
which the cold was felt, and its continuance, should be 
ascertained, and whether accompanied with shivering; for 
all these circumstances are important, and should not 
escape the observation of the practitioner. 

The investigation of the’ hot paroxism, in febrile dis- 
eases, demands a similarly rigid examination of symptoms. 

The symptoms produced by, and consequent upon, the 
hot fit, demand the same scrupulous investigation as those 
of the cold. 

It must be ascertained whether the patient feel a sensa- 
tion of internal heat whilst the suiface of the body is cold; 
whether the heat be equally diffused, or confined to par- 
ticular parts; and whether the face be pale or flushed. 
The duration of the paroxysm should also be enquire d into, 
as well as its alternation with the cold fit, and vee it 
precede or follow it. 

The sweating fit, which constitutes the third stage, must 
be equally well attended to. 

The physician must ascertain the period of its access, 
and its connection with heat; the degree and quality of 
the perspiration; whether it be hot or cold, viscid or watery; 
if it possess any peculiar odour, and if one portion of the 
body be more under its influence than another. 

In addition to these facts, the physician should also 
learn if any, and what external circumstances have had 


e 
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an influence upon the patient; such as notse, air, heai, 
cold; nor must his appearance escape observation, 

Thirst is a symptom entitled to peculiar consideration ; 
and the practitioner should learn whether it were felt 
during tho cold or hot stage, or during both. Its intensity 
and continuance should be inquired into, as should also 
the diluents which the patient may prefer or dislike. 

These minute details are indispensible in homeopathic 
treatment, inasmuch as they furnish the means of dis- 
criminating the various shades of pathological disturbance 
in different constitutions, and consequently enable the 
physician to select a medicine in accordance with each 
individual characteristic. 

The healthy or morbid condition of the organs of sense 
and vitality must all be successfully enquired into. The 
state of the eyes, nose, ears, mouth, as well as the whole 
abdominal viscera; the heart, and circulating system, 
must be carefully registered. 

The respiratory organs; their changes as regards the 
function of respiration itself, or their secretions; the sensa- 
tions incident to breathing; and the indications supplied by 
percussion, the stethoscope, should be accurately noted 
down. 

In examining the eyes, their general expression should 
be noticed: the appearance of the pupils, and how influ- 
enced by daylight and candlelight. 

The brain and nervous system require serious attention ; 


and if morbid symptoms should have been manifested, the 
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practitioner will have recourse to the like method of inves- 
tigating their character: nor must he omit to note down 
the appearance, gestures, and complexion of the patient. 

The last, though not the least important in these inquiries, 
is to ascertain the intellectual and moral affections. The 
physician should learn whether he be irritable, passionate, 
violent or mild, patient and enduring; whether lively or 
melancholy, anxious or indifferent; whether there exist a 
disposition to shed tears, or a desire to commit suicide. 
Each of these morbid tendencies will denote a peculiarity 
in the patient, which calls for minute attention, and which 
forms an important subject for consideration in determin- 
ing on a remedy. 

Thus, these remarks will embrace the general tenor 
of the invalid during the interview: his moral indications, 
such as fear, sorrow, bursts of passion, mildness, hope, 
despondency. 

He will remark the effect produced on the morbid 
phenomena by position; such as sitting, lying, standing, 
or moving about, either within doors, or in the open air. 

He must observe the influence of food: whether the 
patient be principally affected in the morning before eating, 
after breakfast, after dinner, or only at night, and whether 
during or immediately subsequent to repast. 

In short, the organs of the economy must be considered 
generally, and each examined in reference to sensation 


and change—whether organic or functional. 


~ 
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On Infinitesimal Doses. 

The question of the doses has been the subject of much 
discussion. It is quite independent, however, of the still 
greater features of Hahnemann’s doctrine, —the principle 
similia similibus curantur. 

It owes its origin to Hahnemann’s having observed that, 
by strong doses, the more regular symptoms of doses were 
aggravated, and that many less regular, and very distres- 
sing symptoms, were excited. He, therefore, gradually di- 
minished his doses, until he no longer observed any of the 
primary symptoms of the medicament, or any. unnecessary 
aggravation. By this cautious and prudent procedure, he 
found that diseases were still cured, and that both more 


easily and speedily. 


Mode of preparation. 

These considerations naturally bring us to the mode of 
preparing the medicines, and it is to be observed, that 
homeeopathists. rather prefer to prepare their remedies 
themselves than to entrust this to any other person. With 
all mineral substances, then, the process commences with 
trituration, by which they are reduced to a fine powder. 
One grain of this powder is put into a small porcelain 
mortar with thirty-three grains sugar of milk, and after 
being mixed with a bone spatula, the mixture is pounded 
fora few minutes. Sixis the number used by Hahnemann, 
and for the sake of uniformity that number is generally 


adopted, after which it is detached from the bottom and 
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sides of the mortar, and again potnded for six minutes 
more. Thirty-three grains of the sugar of milk are then 
added, and the process is repeated as in the first instance, 
after which another quantity of thirty-three grains of 
sugar of milk is again added, and the same course pur- 
sued, thus making the attenuation of 1, 100. ‘The medicine 
thus obtained is preserved ina phial, securely stopped, and 
labelled with the name and the degree of atténuation. 

In this manner the attenuation is earried to the one- 
millionth part of a grain; and when a greater attenua- 
tion is required, the powders are dissolved in a mixture 
of alcohol and water. 

Vegetable juices, or extracts, are reduced to the state of 
a concentrated alcoholic tincture, of which a drop is 
mixed with ninety-nine of alcohol, and the medical proper- 
ties developed by shaking. One drop of this delution being 
then shaken, is mixed with ninety-nine drops alcohol, and 
again shaken, and the same process is repeated until the 
required degree of dilution is obtained. In general, the 
dilution is carried to the decillionth part of a grain. 
When the tincture is diluted to the proper state, generally 
the thirtieth dilution, small globules of sugar of milk, or 
of common sugar and starch, are made to absorb it, and 
from forty to sixty of these are requisite for the absorp- 
tion of one drop. <A few of these make a common dose, 
but the size being so small that they might be lost, they are 
generally inclosed in a little powder of sugar of milk. 
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Effects of Attenuation and Dilution. 

The means used by the homceopathic physician in 
preparing his medicine,—the attenuations and dilutions 
by triturations and shaking, —devolop their properties in 
an extraordinary manner, giving to all of them a more 
penetrating action, and to some which before exhibited 
very little medical power, this communicates important 
properties. 

It is also an interesting fact, that the third trituration 
of any substance is always found to be soluble in diluted 
alcohol, and hence, it appears, that the power of action 
in medicaments, is developed in proportion as their cohe- 
sion is overcome. 

Charcoal, lycopodium, silex, and graphites, are amongst 
the substances which were considered almost inert, and 
which, as usually prepared, have certainly very little in- 
fluence on the human organization, but they become active 
agents in the manner just pointed out, and show powers 
which they were not previously supposed to possess. 

Nor does the objection receive the slightest support from 
physical and chemical facts; on the contrary, these sci- 
ences afford striking support to the doctrine of infinitesimal 
doses. ‘Triturations may certainly be supposed to de- 
velop"medicinal properties, even in substances which be- 
fore seemed inert and powerless, when we know that by 
friction alone the properties of certain bodies are brought 
into action, which else had remained latent and dor- 
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Caloric and electricity furnish familiar illustrations of 
zhe effect of this; and we might prove, by mathematical 
demonstrations, that however far the attenuations may be 
carried, some portion of the medicinal substances must still 
be present. | 

We might appeal to the recognized and well known fact, 
of the power of electricity and caloric, both imponderable 
‘substances in modifying such bodies as are submitted to 
their action. 

There is nothing unreasonable in supposing, that long 
continued trituration in a mortar, or shakings in a phial, 
may so modify the substances thus treated, as to develop 
in them a power over the human economy which was 
before inert or latent. 

From these considerations arose the doctrine of Hahne- 
mann, that the brute matter of medicines thus become 
spiritualized, or the doctrine of the development of the 
dynamic power of medicinal substances by friction and 
concussion. - Hence, two or three globules imbibed with 
the dilution which contains only the decillionth part of a 
grain, will make the patient feel very sensibly the effect 
of the medicine, provided it is properly chosen. That is, 
provided the symptoms which it is capable of producing in 
a healthy subject are similar to those of the disease with 
which the patient is afflicted. 


Principle of their operation. 
When any part of the body is affected by disease, that 
H 
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' part becomes extremely sensible to the action of the most 
minute quantity of medicine, if that medicine be adapted 
to act upon. However powerful and robust may be the 

‘individual who is laboring under either chronic or acute 
disease, he speedily feels the impression produced by it, 
whatever part or organ may be affected by the malady. 
The effect of the smallest homeopathic dose would, indeed, 

_be more felt by an adult under these circumstances, than 
by an infant exempt from them, and in perfect health, 
because it then affects the seat of the complaint almost ex- 
clusively; and that, being in a state of irritation, is pre- 
disposed to be strongly affected by any substance having 
the property of producing a like irritation. Thus it is 
well known, that when the eye is in a state of inflamation, 

light produces the most powerful effect upon it, and that a 
person into ill humor will be_thrown in absolute rage by 
some trifling additional annoyance, which, at another time, 
he would not have condescended to notice. 

And here it is important to observe, that in the ill 
humored person thus easily irritated by the slightest occur- 
- yence of a similar kind, no dissimilar event — nothing of a 
joyful kind, however powerful, will appease his anger. 
Such precisely is the difference, and it isan irreconcilable 
one, between the practice of tho homeopathic and the 
allopathic method with regard to the doses of medicine; 
a difference which depends on the aptitude or inaptitude 
for the impression which the organism, in a state of dis- 


case, manifests for its similar or dissimilar irritant: and it 
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is thus that the homeeopathic law’ involves the principle 
of specific action. 

Finally, it must be remembered, that the diet which 
homeopathy prescribes, by rejecting the use of all sub- 
stances which could exert any medicinal action, leaves to 
its minute doses, already so well calculated to act on an 
unerring principle, all the power which they, x their 
mode of preparation, possess. — 


The action of these doses on the nervous system. 

The nervous system is the means by which all parts of 
the body are brought into communication with each other, 
in order to form one harmonious whole: and this system 
is evidently the means of transmitting the effects of the 
medicines which are administered in homeopathy. 

It is well known that it has been, and still is, the prac- 
tice of the old school, to exhibit large doses of medicine, 
and either (antipathically) to confide to the stomach the 
care of conveying them, by the slow process of digestion, 
absorption, and circulation, directly to that part of the 
body which is attacked by diseaso, or (allopathically) by 
disordering healthy parts to attack the disease indirectly. 
But by the homeopathic method, those medicaments, for 
which the system has the highest aptitude, are brought 
into contact with the papille of the tongue, which is found 
to be sufficient, in all cases, to produce the desired effect ; 


and, in some, smelling alone is enough. They thus touch, 
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directly, the sentient root of the nervous tree, througis 
which their power is conveyed to the whole system. 

Mr. Walker, the author of an elaborate work on the 
nervous system, is of opinion that the homeopathic doses 
cannot act either on the nerves of taste, or those of com- 
mon sensation in the tongue, (the lingual branches of the 
trifacial, and of the glosso-pharyngeal norves), because 
it is the general characteristic of nerves of sensation pass- 
ing toward the brain, to be accompanied by consciousness, 
and to terminate in perception, which is not the common 
effect of homoeopathic doses. He nevertheless thinks, that 
our want of consciousness, and perception of the action of 
these doses, is still noargument against their acting on the 
nervous system, because it is much more probable that 
they act on the nervous system of life, than on that of the 
mind, namely: on the branches of the great sympathetic. 
It is certain that this system, which has its centres in 
the trunk of the body, sends branches out of it, which 
accompany all the great vessels, and which may be easily 
seen on the external iliac arteries, where they become 
femoral. 

The necessity for such accompaniment, he observes, is 
rendered remarkably evident, by branches of the nerve 
ascending from the trunk even to the brain, from which it 
is obvious, that if a cerebral nerve would have answered 
the purpose, it could have been far more easily supplied. 

But it is evident that the sympathetic and its branches, 
are evory where the nerves of life, having their centres in 
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the trunk, as those of mind have them in the head; that 
these branches, as they accompany the great trunks of the 
arteries accompany also the minutest capillary arteries, 
to every surface of the body; and that it is upon their ex- 
tremities that the homoeopathic doses make those impres- 
sions of which, like all the acts of the witad system, we 
are necessarily unconscious. 

Be this as it may, the proofs of the facts tebieh I ad- 
vance are furnished by observation and experience. By 
this alone can be demonstrated the form in which medi- 
cine is most efficient in conquering diseases. These alone 
can prove the action of medicaments;—these alone can 
prove the mode in which they should be administered. 
The powerful effect of small doses, then, isa demonstrable 
fact, and their curative effect is also a fact which every 
one is at liberty to observe and verify. Whether this fact 
be singular and surprising, or whether it be in conformity 
or in contradiction to received medical doctrines, is not 
the question. New facts, new discoveries, overturn or 
modify hypotheses previously admitted, and harmonize 
with facts already known. Experience alone can bo ap- 
pealed to, to decide in such cases, and to experience we 
appeal for proof of the power of infinitesimal doses. 

As connected with this portion of the homoeopathic 
doctrine, which regards the nervous system, | should here 
observe, that all who are acquainted with the history of the 
different schools of medicine, are aware that they form two 


great classes or systems, which have been named tho 
H2 
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vital and the organic. Thedisciples of the former starting 
from the principle of the unéty of life, and feeling deeply 
the importance of that unity as the great regulator of 
the functions of the human organism, pay little atten- 
tion to the local changes which it undergoes: the fol- 
lowers of the latter, on the contrary, devoting their ex- 
clusive attention to the distinct function of each particuiar 
organ, think too little of the unity of life. 

Hahnemann’s doctrine embraces both of these views of 
the human economy. None of the physicians who have 
preceded him, have held the principle of life in higher 
estimation than he has done. He unceasingly reminds 
us of the singleness and complete unity of that vivifying 
principle; but at the same time he displays tho most per- 
severing anxiety that every change which takes place in 
each particular organ, should be carefully studied. ‘The 
physician is thus in possession of that which effects the 
patient generally, and of that which affects tho organ 
in particular; and his remedies, prescribed as | have 
indicated, reach, specifically, the whole organic system, 
and each particular organ. 

The objections to infinitesimal doses answered. 

The extreme exiguity of our doses, for which no better 
term than infinitesimal; or atomic, has hitherto been found, 
has encountered much incredulity. Those who could 


invent nothing to oppose the doctrine that eke cures like, 
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have made this second discovery of Hahnemann a sub- 
ject of ridiéule. . r . 

But are we to consider all things of which we have 
hitherto been ignorant, as a parodox or an absurdity ? 

Is the activity of medicinal substances, or the doses 
which hémeopathy prescribes, more repugnant to reason 
than the velocity with which light traverses space.* The 
remedies are merely stripped of their bodies, of their matter, 
that the spirit may be employed, and that they may be 
rendered palatable. 

Are we not equally ignorant of the cause of the develop: 
ment of seeds committed to the earth; and do we, there- 
fore, refuse to profit by the result? Certainly. An ob- 
jection against the possibility of such doses being efficient, 
has been raised upon the influence of imagination, by those 
who pefer talking or writing about what they do not know, 
to that of experiment, which always confers the surest 
knowledge. But these arguers, in the warmth of their 
zeal, overlook or are ignorant of the fact, that these doses 
are peculiarly effective with children, and even with do- 
mestic animals. It has, in the same spirit, and in the 
face of all facts, been asserted, that it is utterly impossible 
that medicaments so divided should produce any effect 


*By a calculation of the velocity of light, Syrius is supposed to be at least 
54,224 000,000,000 miles from the earth. That which appears only like a thin 
and silvery cloud streaking the heavens, is, in effect, composed of innumerable 
clusters of suns, each shining with its own light, and illuminating numbers of 
planets that revolve around them. Millions and millions of suns are ranged 
around us, all attended by innumerable worlds, yet calm, regular, and harmo- 
nious, all keeping the paths of immutable necessity. 
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whatever. The objectors forget, that although the medica- 
ments are attenuated to a point which makes it impossible 
to recognise their color, taste, or smell, yet it does by no 
means follow, that their qualities should be diminished in 
the same proportion. On the contrary, they are so much 
developed and augmented by the process already spoken 
of, that it is unnecessary, and it would, in some cases, be 
dangerous te administer them in larger quantities. 

I would ask those who thus refuse to admit the efficacy 
of such medicaments, because they are not visible to the 
eye or palpable to the touch, whether they can see, touch, 
or inany manner recognise the miasm or cause of cholera, 
of the smallpox, of scarlet fever, or of tho plague? The 
answer must be in the negative; and yet it cannot be 
doubted that these fearful scourges are produced by some 
cause. Who, then, will deny the immense power of invisi- 
ble and imperceptible causes ? 

Why should our scepticism be reserved for the doctrine 
of the effects which palpable bodies (much attenuated, it is 
true, but of which a portion, however attenuated, still re- 
mains in our preparation,) are capable of manifesting 


upon the human organism.* 

*To what extent a body may he divided before we arrive at its simple 
elementary atoms, we shall probably never be able to conjecture. If a piece 
of marble, or any other substance, be reduced to its finest powders, its original 
particles, or atoms, will not be bruised or affected: and if the powder be ex- 
amined by a microscope, each grain will be found a solid stone, similar in 
appearance to the block from which it is broken. A single grain of blue vitriol, 
aukphate of copper, will communicate color to five gallons of water, in which 
case the copper must be divided several millions of times, and yet each drop 
of the liquid may contain as many colored particles. 
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Not only must the forco of invisible causes be admitted, 
but also the effects of very minute applications. The 
physician has constantly before his eyes the effects of such 
applications. He knows the power of the smallest atom 
of the serpeiit’s venom, and of the virus of the mad dog, 
of the wasp, and of many insects. He knows that the 
odour of musk, though ulmost imperceptible, will power- 
fully effect persons of a nervous constitution; that the 
slightest touch of prussic acids produce instant death; and 
that a particle of cowpox matter can prevent an awful dis- 
ease, which had, for ages, been the scourge of the human 
race. 

We would here insert the interesting remarks on ema- 
nations, by Dr. BELLANAYE, as it tends to illustrate and 
throw light upon our present subject.* 

Under the impression of friction, heat, electricity, 
moisture, etc., numberless bodies have the property of 
throwing off odours more or less rapidly. Considering 
these as molecules of their substance with which they 


part, philosophers have justly given odoriferous bodies as 


Miracles may well be ascribed to men, who find, in a bushel of our com- 
monest combustible coal, virtue to raise seventy millions of pounds weight a 
foot high ; and who, by twenty-eight grains of powder, can rend a bar of iron 
which could have resisted the strain of forty thousand pounds, 

Whilst Nature (says Bellanaye) is seen to mould every form of matter from 
a limited number of primary elements, and the decomposition of one body 
seems but the preparatory process to the formation of another, human igno- 
rance always lavishly wastes our resources. 

«The Sources of Health and Disease in Communities, or Elementary Views 
of Hygiene, illustrating its importance to legislators, heads of families, etc. 
by Henry Bellanaye, Esq., surgeon extraordinary to her Royal Highness, the 
Duchess of Kent. 
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examples of extreme divistbility of matier ; a grain of musk 
being supposed capable of throwing off perfume for a much 
greater period than is given to the most favored man to 
live. We shall Jay the more stress on the latter circum- 
stance, to show how much we should be on our guard 
against such of those bodies as are pernicious, since such 
is their diffusibility. 

By investigating the least important of emanations, and 
showing the influence which even that may possess over 
the vital functions, an idea may be conveyed of the im- 
portance of exhalations in a more extended view. 

One advantage which extra professional people may 
immediately derive from lucubrations like the present, is 
the being aroused by them to reflections on the character 
of the nervous system. Nervous is an epithet in general 
very vaguely applied. With most persons, it means every 
thing and nothing, while others, who think themselves 
better informed, fancy a nervous disease to be one in which 
there is, and must be, a palpable disorganization of a 
nervous fibrile or centre. Nervous affections, however, 
must, in every degree, be positive, and in relation with 
some source of influence, although mostly to be ascertained 
by coincidence of the presence of a cause with the pro- 
duction of the effect; for often there is not any perceptible 
physical change discovered in the organization of the 


erves themselves, where it would be expected.* A sud- 


*The brains of persons who have died of madness, often present no. per- 
ceptible disorganization, or only such as in other persons produces no effect, 


«< 
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den and violent moral affection may cause immediate 
death,* and is only a more violent agitation of the 
nervous system than that which produces the blush of 
ingenuous youth. A concentrated morbid emanation 
produces, in some cases, sudden death,+ and powerful 
odors may act in the same manner. It is not more 
astonishing that a strong perfume should occasion synope, 
than that a small particle of voaroora, being introduced 
into the wound in the leg of a rabbit, the animal should 
lie insensible beneath the knife of the physiologist; or, that 
a few drops of poison being introduced on a man’s tongue, 
or into his stomach, he should, in one instance, be violently 
purgod, etc.,t—in the other, killed : in either case with no 
greater interval of time than is necessary (if we may so 


express ourselves) for the nervous system to communicate 
oS ST i ie demi. te 

*Itis well known that Philip the Fifth, of Spain, died suddenly on learn- 
ing the disastrous defeat of the army near Plaisance. Zimmermann states, 
that on opening the body, the heart was found burst. The minutest capillary 
tube, through which the vital current flows, is under the influence of mental 
perturbation. Shame will crifnson the cheek :— let the emotion be changed to 
fear, and the lily usurps the seat- of the rose—the face is blanched and blood- 
less, Anger can rouse the vital organs into such preternatural activity, as to 
overcome, for a time, habitual decrepitude. Thus Muley Moloc, though lying 
on the bed of death, worn out by an incurable disease, and not expected to live 
an hour, started from his litter during the important crisis of a battle between 
his troops and the Portuguese, rallied his army, led them to victory, and 
immediately expired! These, and a thousand instances that might be cited 
may enable us to form some idea of the wide range of physical effects resulting 
from the almost unlimited play of the passions. A medical author, not want- 
ing in learning and talent, has even endeavored to prove that fear is the cause 
of epidemics. 

tThe reader has probably heard of an instance of a tailor being suddenly 
killed by the cholera in an epidemy whilst in the act of mending a garment. 

tWhen [I practised allopathically, I once rubbed three drops croton oil in 
the pit of the stomach ofa child, and it purged him at least a dozen times. 
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to the frame in general an indication of the presence of 
the poison. 

The phenomena of the nervous system have the great- 
est resemblance to those of electricity, from the rapid pas- 
sage of the gentlest aura, to the transmission of electric 
uid, which occasions the most violent shock.” 

In the time of Beerhave, marvellous attributes were as- 
signed to the odoriferous principle ; but human opinion, 
ever vibrating like a pendulum between two extremes, 
now either underrates or totally overlooks the influence of 
odours. The numerous experiments made on them by 
philosophers, are forgotten, or remain unapplied; and the 
organ of smell is considered only as it contributes to the 
comeliness of the countenance, or to the communication 
of pleasant or unpleasant sensations. Nature, however, 
has not been less elaborate in this than in other portions of 
the human body. The internal parts of the organs of 
smell, greatly convoluted and sinuous, are thus contrived 
to expose a larger surface to the action of odours, the 
membrane upon which they act being near the brain, 


and communicating with it by peculiar and important 
norves, cic. 


xThe multiplicity of actionsin living bodies, the immense variety of motions, 
the amazingly rapid progression of some of the smaller animals, the easy and 
graceful action of the dancer, the sweet smile of satisfaction, the laugh of 
merriment, the quivering lip of fear, the sarcastic sneer of scorn, the beating 
action of the heart, the ever labouring motions of breathing, etc , dependupon 
the agency of an electric fluid of the nervous system. 

Prof. Ure, Dr. Wilson Philip, and Mr. Brodie, have given, by experiments, 
decided proofs that the nerves are pervaded by some subtle principle, which 
‘hey infer to be identical with electricity . 
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On the other hand, we possess abundant evidence of 
the ready and extensive diffusion of odours. Thescent of 
some spicy and flowery lands is perceived at the distance 
of forty miles from their coasts; 

‘*And many a league, 
Cheer’d with the grateful smell, old Ocean smiles.”’ 

So minutely subdivided are odoriferous substances, that 
in.some, as in those that arise from asafcetida, each parti- 
cle has been calculated to be of a volume of only the 
481,000,000,000,000,000,000th part ofacubicinch. Still, 
as Nature has given to our nervous system the power of, 
appreciating so rare an emanation, and as some odours 
impart as much diseust as others afford pleasure, perfume. 
cannot be merely an unimportant accessory part of bodies, 
bestowed on matter as elegance of form is, to flatter the 
sense ; nor is it only to serve as a guide; for some of the 
most agreeable odours perniciously intoxicate the senses; 
and. some feetid smells, as from a sewer, etc., though 
unwholesome, are less so than the baleful, though 
scarcely perceptible scent, arising from some marshy 
grounds. We might be led to suspect the importance of 
odour, from seeing how generally it pervades all created 
matter. Not alone does the vegetable world, but metals, 
and stones, also, emit odours: but that which is most 
familiar to us,is the scent evelved from all animals —that 
by which the predatory beast discovers his proy :—the 
bloodhound tracks his victim, and the sagacious dog of St. 


Bernards discovers the traveller buried beneath the snow. 
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The exhalations of men, of the several quarters of the 
globe, are also different in amell, The traveller has une 
pleasant reminiscenses, of those peculiar to the negro, the 
Indian, and the Esquimaux. In youth, the odour exhaled 
by the human body is positively agreeable; but it is too 
often succeeded, of a later period, by one unpleasant and 
noxious, and demanding the continual remedies derived 
from our refined habits. ‘This again is found to increase 
suddenly into fetidity, by agitation of the darker passions, 
as anger and fear, and still more infallibly from the first 
decline of health to the last stage of disease. 

An inherent odour appears to have been given to the 
higher order of animals, to excite them to sexual inter- 
course. Man, besides this stimulant, is oxcited to sexual 
passions by odours foreign to his system. This is, then, 
also, one of the numerous characteristics which we have 
in common with the creature of mere instinct; circum. 
stances not degrading man, but tending to the perfection 
of his physico-intellectual nature, and sometimes adding 
to those passions which constitute his moral probation, 
The luxurious and unmeasured use of odours has not 
ceased with the pagan era, or in the paphian temples; 
neither is it confined to the Zenana of the Eastern Odalisk ; 
it is as much in vague among ourselves, and in this couns 
try ; and we therefore shall give a few out of numberless 
examples of its pernicious, and sometimes fatal conse: 
quences. Our observations have already proved, that pers 


fumes are worse than needless auxiliaries to youth and 
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beauty, and that they may add to the efferveicehte of 
Sarly passion in those who are but little aware of the 
nature of the exotic chafm,<=a charm the false prophet 
has not forgotten to place in his sensual paradise, and poets 
in the bowers of Circe and Armida: 

If smoking stramonium relieves asthma; and yeclining 
on a pillow of hops produces sleep, on the other hand also, 
the occasionally pernicious effects of odoriferous bodies 
cannot be doubted. In a slighter degree it is seen in the 
fainting and headache produced by strongly perfumed 
flowers in close rooms, 

The unconscious apprentice of the chemist, when first 
pounding rhubarb and hellebore, learns, by experience, the 
properties of these drugs; their yolatilized aroma purging 
as effectually as if he had swallowed a portion of their 
substance. Snuff takers, whose olfactory organs aro ren- 
dered less sensitive by the constant use of a pungent plant, 
are frequently distressed by nausea if some new perfume 
be added to their snuff. We may conceive the effect that 
pungent odours must have on the susceptible nerves of the 
refined and sensitive, when we see the fury they produce 
in brute animals. It has happened sometimes in cattle- 
fairs, that mischievous persons have scattered into the air 
pungent powders, by which the animals collected for sale 
were madé so furious that they have brokén down all 
barriors and eseaped, after overthrowing, in their mad 
Career, men and women, tents and booths. The reader 
has no doubt heard of the existence of a fever called hay 
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fever attacking delicate persons during the harvest of that 
fodder. 

Herodotus informs us that the Scythians became intoxi- 
cated by inhaling the vapour from the seeds of a kind of 
flax; and modern medicine has observed, that the odour 
alone of hyoseyamus, (henbane) particularly when its 
power is hightened by the action of heat, produces, in 
those who inhale it, a disposition toanger and quarrelling.* 

The Dictionaire de Medicine de |’Encyclopedie Me- 
thodique, (Tome 7, article Jusquiame,) cites three exam- 
ples in proof of it. The most remarkable, is that of a 
married couple, who, perfectly harmonious and affection- 
ate everywhere else, could not passa few hours together 
in a room where they worked, without engaging in the 
most bloody strife. The? room was thought to be enhant- 
ed or bewitched. At length it was discovered that the 
whole blame of these terrible disputes was attributable to 
a large packet of the seeds of hyosctamus placed near a 
stove; and their removal caused a perfect restoration of 
peace. 

Two persons, sleeping in a granary containing the 
seeds of hyosciamus, were attacked by stupor and violent 
headache; and two others, in Saxony, are reported to 


have become mad after breathing the smoke produced by 
See thr Sr Ree ET ae Oe Sl) 
«This remedy, tried on healthy persons produces the following mental aber- 
rations :” Melancholy, avoiding company, distrust, fleeing from home at night, 
fear of being sold or poisoned, inclination to laugh about every thing, lo- 
_ quacity, jealousy, furor with flinging, and inclination to murder: awkardnessin 
eyery thing. 
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‘burning tho same seed. Very strong smells have beon 
occasionally supposed to produce epilepsy. The malva 
moschata causes, it is said, hysterical attacks; and the 
flowers of the nerium oleander, and the lily, have been 
fatal in more instances than one, after they had been 
long confined in a room. é 

To “die of a rose in aromatic pain,” is an idea that 
looses some of its: facetiousness, when we really find 
some young women (for example, the daughter of Nicho- 
las I., Count of Salin, and of a Polish Bishop, etc.,) dying 
immediately after respiring the perfume of heaps of those 
flowers, or of violets. The rooms in which flowers aré 
most diligently amassed by our ladies of fashion, are 
generally the smallest: it is in the elegant penetralia of 
the boudoir that they shut them up. The heat there is 
favorable to the rapid elicitation of odour from the dying 
plant: the atmosphere is scarcely disturbed by a current, 
and seldom renewed, whilst, in their natural situation, the 
cooled air moderates the evaporation, and its undulation 
wafts towards us a diluted fragrance. ° | 

There is no ‘occasion, perhaps, for farther illustration 
of the effects of vegetable perfume. Our. readers must 
be acquainted, by report, with that tree of Indian climes, 
whose deadly character has become the theme of many 
& touching tale, and beneath whose poisonous shade ‘the 
weary traveller sleeps, to rise no more. Nor are there 
many whioso historical recollections will not furnish them 


with instances of death among great personages, caused 
12 
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by perfumed articles of apparel. The German Emperor 
Henry the Sixth; the wife of Henry the Fourth, of France; 
a Prince of Savoy; a king of Naples, ect.; are stated, in 
the history of the times, to have been killed by perfumed 
gloves, handkerchiefs, ete. Without vouching for the truth 
of statements, which may appear too equivocal, they prove 
tho popular opinion of mankind for centuries: —and if we 
reproach past ages with an excess of credulity, the times 
from which we have just emerged, were not less marked 
by an universal scepticism. The pure truths of philosophy 
are to be found in either extreme; and those who are 
really earnest in their search, must begin by discarding 
every preconceived prejudice. 

Whether produced by the working of tho volcanos, 
whose subterranean communications extend under a great 
part of the globe, or from other causes, the earth itself, 
in many places, spontaneously throws out vapours and 
gases, the carbonic and sulphurous being the principal 
and most destructive to human life. The “Solfatara,” 
the “ Grotto del Cane,” have furnished a hackneyed story 
to cach successive traveller in Italy; but a more fearful 
oxemplification appears to have been lately found in an 
island in the Indian seas. Travellers have there come to 
a boundary of hills overshadowing a valley, within whose 
limits it appears impossible to live. The bones of men 
and animals, bleaching, as far as the eye can reach, 
‘in the sun, give fearful testimony of the character of this 
real Golgotha. All who have ventured there, soon un- 
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able to advance or retreat, have expiated their rashness or 
ignorance by immediate death. ‘The curious and power- 
ful effect of gases on the human economy, is well worthy 
of study. This palpable influence is early felt, since at 
one time we see the most robust persons, when exposed 
to a particular emanation, thrown into a fatal lethargy: 
others, of the most serious character, when they have 
breathed another gas, thrown into convulsions of laughter, 
and performing the most grotesque antics. But emana- 
tions are often acting as invisible enemies upon our health 
and spirits when we aro least aware of them or their influ- 
ence; and if we have not discrimination to discover, and 
knowledge to enable us to remove the cause, vainly shall 
we resort to every other remedy for our distress. 

We shall not expatiate on several other emanations, 
comparatively unimportant, but no less curious, and, in 
some instances, of beneficial operation on the human fraine; 
such as those arising from fresh meat, and. other articles 
of food to which our butchers and victuallers are supposed 
to be partly indebted for their portliness and good looks — 
singular instances, if well founded, of the control exer- 
cised on our bodies by surrounding media. 

The atmosphere of spots inhabited by living beings is, 
says Fodeere, if we may be allowed the expression, but a 
confused assemblage of all that has passed from the solid 
to the fluid, or to the soluble state, through the agency of 
heat—of effluvia exhaled incessantly from the bodies 


which the air surrounds, penetrates, dissolves odoriferous 
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matter, consisting of numberless molecules, emanated frotit 
perfumed bodies; water vaporised, or in a state of suspen: 
sion; elastic fluids, constantly produced by new combina- 
tion; smoke arising from the burning of so many different 
combustible bodies; of dust thrown into the bosom of the 
atmosphere by so many arts of necessity, and by friction; 
all of which carried away to some distant spots, are des- 
tined to become the nuclei of new bodies. 


Nature’s great powers are concentrated in atoms. 


Repetition of the medicament, with some other remarks 
essential for the homeopathic practitioner. 

in the routine of allooopathic practice, whether the patient 
submit to the law of contraries, and therefore have recourse 
to narcotics or sanguine emissions, or whether he adopt 
the perturbative or revulsive method, and consequently 
employ emetics, purgatives, blisters; the difficulty of 
applying them, and the proper time for their repetition, 
have always been considered by medical men, as among 
the most difficult and critical points in tho art. 

Now, in homm@opathy, although we have no longer to 
dread the perplexities respecting the method of treatment, 
still the young practitioner has many difficulties to over- 
come before he will be versed in choosing properly. his 
remedy, the time of repeating it, and the application of a 


higher or lower dilution.. 
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In the early dawn of this practice, the immortal founder 
of homceopathy recommended to his pupils to allow the 
action of one dose of a homeopathic remedy become 
completely exhausted before another or a second reme- 
dy be exhibited. He made the observation that one large 
dose, or several smaller. ones, given at short intervals, did 
not allow the vital power to react ina proper degree, for the 
disturbance occasioned to the constitution by largo doses, 
or repeated small ones, of the best selected medicament, 
becomes in a manner permanent, or is renewed each time 
that the vital strength recovers its tone, and reacts so as to 
render it impossible to obtain a happy result. These 
reasons induced Hahnemann to recommend caution with 
the repetitions, and also with the applications of lower 
dilutions, or ‘triturations of homoeopathic remedies. — 
Whilst he, on the contrary, assured us that the highest 
dilutions such as thirty, would quite answer our purpose. 

_ IT must observe, however, that though it should appear 
in practice, that in some slight cases of sickness, one of 
these small doses is enough to produce almost all the effects 
expected from the medicament, especially in the case of 
very young children, or of older persons of very sensitive 
and irritable constitutions, yet it is equally certain, that 
in many cases, and indeed in most cases, whether in serious, 
acute, or in chronic diseases, which have lasted for a long 
time, and the very nature of which has been subverted by 
improper medicines, one dose does not suffice, but requires 
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several doses to raise the vital reaction to its requisite 
power. 

Dr. Aagidi was the first who recommended repetition of 
the remedy in order to accelerate and establish a cure. 

Prof. Wolf concurred in his opinion, considering the 
repetition of doses essential in most all acute and chronic. 
maladies. ‘This drew the attention of the physicians te 
the subject. 

Hartmann was the first who cites-a chronic malady 
which he treated successfully by repeating the same 
dose seven times. Finally, the cholera provided us with 
valuable data regarding the repctition of the doses, and it 
was in consequence of the experience gained by the 
treatment of this scourge, that the venerable founder of 
homoeopathy was led to modify some of his former prin- 
ciples. 

In acute diseases, the proper time for repetition may be 
determined by the greater or less degree of the malady 
in proportion to the urgency of the case. The remedy 
may be repeated in the 24, 18, 12, 4, or 2 hours, until a 
decided change has taken place. 

In dangerous maladies like cholera, typhus, yellow 
fever, the remedy might be repeated as often as every 
five or ten minutes. 

Intermittent diseases which prevail either in a sporadic 
or in an epidemic manner. The attack, or paroxysm of 


the disease, is equally composed of two alternate and 
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contrary states, cold and heat, or heat and cold, and most 
frequently of three states, cold, heat, and perspiration, 

The best time for the application would be immediately, 
or at least very soon after the paroxysm. It would bea 
gross mistake to give the remedy before the fever paroxysm, 
because it excites the system to a too active reaction, I[n 
many dangerous fevers, which may endanger life in the 
first paroxysm, the attack has to be prevented, such are 
the febres comitatae stipatae, apoplecticae, febres cepha- 
lalgice comatosae. 

Febres intermittentes whose apyrexy is very short, 
the homoeopathic remedy has to be exhibited as soon 
as the sweating, or other symptoms indicating the tere 
mination of the attack, begin, to decline. 

From the first year of my homoeopathic practice, | 
had been so strongly impressed with the law of similarity, 
that I do not consider it only as the best guide for the 
ehoice of a proper remedy, but as the surest way to 
become acquainted with the rules of its application. 

This proposition requires some explanation to be clears 
ly understood. 

We have said, that the remedy ought to excite in 4 
healthy person, phenomena analagous to the disease it 
intends to cure. 

But to fulfil this condition, it will be necessary that 
the remedy be adapted to each individual, as well with 
respect to the symptoms as with respect to the strength 
of the dose, and its repetition. 
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Each ease mustibe studied by itself,each must be treated 
distinctly, and the nature of each must lead to the discovery 
of the remedy, the dose, and the repetition. 

It is thus that the physician must: display his most 
enduring attention, and give proof of his practical talent. 

There is, among homoeopathic physicians, difference 
in opinion in relation to the selection of a higher or lower 
dilution of a remedy; but the truth is, that cures may 
be effected with all kinds of dilutions, with decéllionths 
as well as with drops not diluted. 

The main point is, that the dose be adjusted to the excita- 
bility of the patient. In this nice point it is, that the 
talent of the physician reveals itself,—a talent which 
can neither be imparted or reduced to any final rule, 
but which must be acquired by experience and observa- 
tion. 

In chronic affections, the symptoms are often confused. 
obscure, and difficult to appreciate, and require the 
minutest attention. ‘The enquiry must be most rigidly 
conducted, and the minutest details must be entered into. 

In these maladies, the patients have become so habitu- 
ated to their condition, that they attach little or no im- 
portance to slight symptoms. These, however, not un- 
frequently characterize the complaint, and necessarily 
assist to determine the remedy. It would be superfluous 
to point out the difficulties incidental to this minute, exact , 
and severe system prescribed by Hahnemann, and con- 


firmed by experience as essential to success. 
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Practice alone can convince the physician hew acute 
must be his observation in tracing the countless varieties | 
and shades of difference in diseases which afflict our 
‘species. 

This mode of investigation, the outlines of which we 
have just proclaimed, is, in some measure, adopted by 
every close observer, but by none so fully as Hahnomana. 
He it was, who first indicated the propriety of noting the 
distinct and peculiar characteristic of each caso; and 
thereby conferred upon each an individuality. 

This method, then, being at once the most precise, as 
‘well as the most complete, must be put in force. 

The practitioner, however, while studying the rules 
jaid down by Hahnemann, will not be able, at all times, 
to follow, undeviatingly, the order prescribed, but wall 
occasionally be induced to invert this methodical se- 
‘quence. He will, therefere, vary his measures accord- 
ing to circumstances; and by his tact determine the partici:- 
lar form which the enquiry should assume. 

It is important, however, that he be guided by the spirit 
of the methed, and he will invariably achieve his ain, 
provided he bear in mind, that it is comprised under the 
three following heads: : 

1. The information furnished by the patient and his 
friends. 

2. Their replies to the questions of the physician. 

3. The changes which the physician himself will be 


enabled to detect. 
J 
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Although the aggregate of symptoms constitutes our 
guide in the treatment of diseases, it does not. follow, 
when those symptoms have been collected the investigation 
ig atanend. ‘To form a correct diagnosis, it is not.alone 
sufficient to observe a confused mass of symptoms: we must 
study their connection and combination—their natural 
influence—relative worth. . In studying discase, experi- 
ence teaches that morbid symptoms are far from possess- 
ing uniform importance. Their relative value must, 
therefore, be weighed by the physician, and each arranged 
under a distinct catagory. Certain symptomsare inherent 
or fundamental: others incidental and dependent upon the 
former. 

Fundamental symptoms are those which, correctly 
speaking, constitute the discase itself, indicating the organ. 
apparatus, or organic system first and principully attacked, 
in which the affection, though general, may have more 
particularly taken its stand, and from which it pervades 
the frame. 

The symptoms which are not permanent, and which are 
termed incidental, are numerous, and occupy the next 
station in the enquiry. They are developed in consequence 
of other more important lesions. They are indicative of 
organs not deeply affected, but suffering sympathetically : 
they appear, disappear, and return: they assume other 
forms; and frequently, in dissimilar ailments, they exhibit 
the same phenomena. i 

Notwithstanding the versatility of these symptoms, the 
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practitioner must not leave sight of them, if at times they 
avail little in detecting the actual malady. At other times, 
by their sympathetic relations, the physician is enabled to 
individualize the case; and they prove serviceable in ex- 
hibiting the constitutional tendencies of the patient, and 
in determining the choice of a remedy. As it is an 
acknowledged truth, that the discovery of the cause of 
the disease is the first step towards the cure, the physician 
will naturally apply himself to that object; and if success- 
ful, will endeavor to remove it. 

Notwithstanding the importance of an enquiry into the 
cause of a disease, we must guard against the conclusions 
derived from this branch of medical study. The exciting 
causes, in many instances, are unknown; and we have 
but little or no acquaintance with the origin of epidemics, 


of measles, scarlet fever, smallpox, cholera, etc.* 


Among those, says Dr. Ticknor, who have been contending for victory 
and notoriety in the profession, there have occasionally been seen some 
honest laborers after truth ;—those whose primary object it was to clear away 
the rubbish of former theories, and amid their wreck, to seek whatever ma- 
terial there might be fit for a more durable edifice, and lay its foundation upon 
a wider, firmer, and more permanent basis. The theories that have been 
framed to account for the prozimate cause of typhus fever, and the consequent 
treatment of the disease, may be adduced as the fate of all or nearly all fabries 
ofakindredcharacter. The humoral doctrine of Boerhaave (which erroneous, 
most disgusting practice, alluding to purgatives, keeps its sway even in the 
present time.) was succeeded by the nervous doctrine of Cullen, whose splen- 
did reign was, in its turn, terminated by the appearance of the cerebral doctrine 
of Clutterbuck, which was again destroyed by the omnipresence of the gastro- 
enteric doctrine of Broussais, whose glory is suffering a partial eclipse by the 
dothinenteric doctrine Of Brettoneau, Boullaud, Andral, Louis, and others of 
the French masters. The contrariety of practice consequent upon such dis- 
crepent theories,—the antiseptics and antacids of one school, the antispas- 
modics and diaphoretics by another, the cordials and stimulants by a third, 
whilst the whole of these remedies are condemed by a fourth class of physicians, 
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The doctrine of Hahnemann happy provides the 
means of resisting the dreadful effects occasionally re- 
sulting from unknown causes. For this we are indebted 
to the great fundamental and guiding. law,. similia simili- 
bus. 

Of late years, physicians have entered upon a new 
branch of medical science to perfect their knowledge of 


disease. | allude to. pathological anatomy. 
Pathological anatomy exhibits, after death, the most. 


striking and remarkable results of disease, and the changes 
which tho affected organ has undergone. It enables us 
to compare the abnormal tissues with the healthy ones, 
and by a scientific estimate of those changes, it may, by 
induction, and by a comparison of those lesions. with the: 
symptoms during life, lead us to’ determine how those 
organs are affected, and will become a safe guide in simi- 
iar cases. 

{n a majority of instances, pathological anatomy cam 
accomplish nothing beyond this, for it frequently happens 
that an autopsie yields but very. imperfect information. 


This is especially the case in nervous affections. 


whose chief remedy and sole hope consists-in leeches to- the head,. or some: 
part of the abdomen, etc.,—is but a fair specimen of the uncertainty and 
fluctuation that has ever attended the practice of the healing art.. Such an 
aspect of affairs may well excite the attention of a philosophic mind, and. 
raise the trite but important query, “ Who shall decide. when doctorsdisagree.’’ 
It is needless, in this place, to take a more extended view of. the multitude of 
theories that have prevailed since medicine became a science... They. have all 
shared the same fate; and, like other remnants of antiquity —like the Indian 
mounds in the distant west of our country, or the crumbling walls and mose 
grown ruins of other lands, —serve as mementoes of past ages. 
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in most instances, pathological anatomy becomes sup- 
plementary, leading its aid in the diagnosis. 

The assemblage of symptoms, the circumstances under 
which they appear and disappear, are aggravated or re- 
lieved: and the causes producing disease constitute what 
the homeopathic physician denominates the nature of 
the affection; and no othor method can exemplify it so 
completely, and with so much fidelity. In this system 
nothing is left undetermined —nothing left unexplained ; 
neither is there any useless hypothesis, rigid observation 
being the basis upon which the judgment is established. 

Having proceeded thus far in his resoarch, the physician 
can determine whether the affection is genera], or merely 
local; whether acute or chronic; or whether: partici- 
pating in beth these characteristics. Those diseases may 
be considered acute which are, for the most part, sudden 
in their appearance, and brief in their duration; and which 
are referable to atmospheric phenomena, ingesta, and 
moral impression. Over those diseases, the vital energies 
alone will frequently triumph. Occasionally, however, 
from their intensity, the vital, powers are overpowered, 
and, in default of prompt assistance, life would be de- 
stroyed. ‘ 

Chronic maladies require great skill to eradicate the 
cause of the malady. | 

The symptoms produced by these diseases change their 
seat and character not only in different individuals, but 


in the same person at different periods of life. > 
y2 
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The third class is but a complicated disease, and con- 
prises, ag the name explains, a combination of acute with 
chronic affection, and therefore requires no farther ex- 
planation. 

In. this classification, the physician, invariably guided 
by observation, lays down for himself new divisions and 
subdivisions. Thus an acute diseaso may be either 
sporadtc, infecting but few individuals at a time, or it 
may be endeméc, confining itself to a particular locality, 
or epidemic, spreading its contagion over large districts, 
whether the exciting cause be apparent or concealed: 
moreover, it may be produced by the abuse of certain 
medicines, or by the voluntary or involuntary exhibition 
of poisons. 

From what has been stated, it will be seen that the 
system of Hahnemann does not exclude classification of 
diseases, so far as it is subservient to the choico of a reme- 
dy: but in this the predominant symptoms and necessary 
circumstances, rather than the existing nosological classifi- 
cation, must be the guide to the hom-eopathic practitioner. 

It is possible that homeopathy will, at some future 
period, cease to be limited to the classification it has already 
adopted, and will possess a systematised nosology suita- 
ble to its advanced position in medical science. 

Hahnemann, however, acted judiciously in rejecting 
the minuter classifications of the present day, as their 
tendency is to mislead the student, by teaching him to 
rely more o6 names given to certain groups of morbid 
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symptoms, than to the actual character and individuality 
of each malady; and moreover, diverts his views from 
the perceptible manifestations of disease for the vain 
search after its nature or essence, (causa provima.) 

It must here be stated, that neither Hahnemann nor his 
disciples have ever denied that there are certain groups of 
symptoms denoting such diseases of nosologists as pleuri- 
sies, pneumonia, diabetes, etc., but only that these de- 
nominations are too vague and too general, and therefore 
insufficient to merk the individuality which ought to dis- 
tinguish each case, and consequently are inadequate to 
direct the homeopathic practitioner to the choice of the 
specific remedy. It must not, however, be inforred, that 
we presumptuously and absurdly reject, as useless, the 
important’ discoveries of our predecessors in pathologi- 
cal investigation. On the contrary, the valuable store 
of facts which they have accumulated, are as fully appre- 
ciated by us, and are as essential to the homoeopathic 
physician, as to any other school of medicine. 

We dissent from their nosological nomenclature, wherein 
particular groups of symptoms receive names which sug- 
gest erronoous ideas, and consequently lead to the blind 
administration of remedies. Homoeopathy requires a 
woll digested and methodical symptomatology, of which a 
brief and imperfect sketch has been attempted in the pre- 
ceding pages, but which, nevertheless, serves to show that 
each case of a complicated disease is marked by its own 
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peculiarities, and therefore requires medicinal treatment 
in accordance with its particular diagnosis. 

It is manifest, that by the rigid investigation which is 
here enforced, the homosopathic practitioner will not only 
escape the errors incidental to the allaopathic school, but 
will, moreover, obtain a faithful image of the malady, 
howeyer complicated or deeply seated it may be; the 
cause, if attainable; and the symptoms, with their infinite 
variety and shades; the circumstances which influence 
them; the idiosyncrasy of the patient, are all tributary 
to this object. It is only by subscribing to these rules 
that the practitioner can arrive at the successful applica- 
tion of the grand law of nature, similia similibus cu- 
rantur. 

In reviewing what has just been stated, as regards the 
invalid, it will be seen that the different symptoms may 
be classed under three important heads, viz: 

1. The symptoms affecting his moral tendencies. 

2. Those influencing the intellectual faculties. 

3. Those connected. with his organic economy. . 

It is impossible to.institute a careful examination of the 
patient without admitting this three-fold tendency of his 
symptoms. ‘These receive endless modifications from the 
disease. It is for this reason that we observe a man of 
the mildest temperament hecome irritable, haughty, passion- 
ate and implacable when under the influence of ill health. 

What are the data by which the physician ought to be 


governed in the application of his remedies ? 
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In this pursuit, the physicians ought, above all things, 
to feel, that in dispensing homoeopathic medicaments, it is 
intended to aid the healing power of nature, as evidenced 
in the symptoms, in order that this may subdue the evil 
which is oppressing life, and consequently restore the 
equilibrium of the functions. 

It is evident, therefore, according to this reasoning, that 
the remedy must be prescribed in a dose sufficiently strong 
to lend this aid, and that we ought to avoid, as much as 
possible, the giving more of the remedy than may be re- 
quired, for doses too strong and too frequent carry the vital 
reaction to too high a pitch, and produce a dangerous 
commotion in our functions. , 

Thus, by experiments repeated a thousand times, we 
know that minute doses are best adapted to assist vital 
reaction; and is, therefore, among this number, that the 
physician will have to select his dose. 

Clinical experience teaching us every day the nine 
activity of each and every remedy, this datum also comes 
to our aid in fixing the dose. 

Finally, we possess the data furnished by the patient 
himself, from whom we learn, that he is endowed with a 
lively sensibility, and great susceptibility to impression, or 
else that he is almost insonsible to the action of medicinal, 
and other agents, which might principally proceed from 
the abuse of drugs. 

According to the sum of all these various data, we have 
to settle the power of the dose, which can never be absolute, 
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but constantly variable, according to the nature of the com- 
plaint, the activity of the remedy, ‘and the age, sex, and 
constitution of the patient. Dispense, therefore, homco- 
pathic remedies, by beginning at the highest attenuations, 
in order to learn the susceptibility of the patient. Choose, 
accordingly, the 80, 24, 16, or lower dilutions. Experi- 
ence will inform you whether the doses ought to be kept up 
at the same dilutions, or whether you will have to replace 
them by stronger or weaker ones. 

In the repctition of the doses, the primitive action of the 
remedy, and tho vital reaction, will serve for our guides. 

As to the sequel of your procedure, I cannot do better 
than to quote some views of Dr. A%gidi. 

After the taking of the medicament, one of these two 
cascs must ensue: 

A. No alteration in the state of the patient. 

B. An alteration in the state of the patient. 

Tho situation of the state of the patient comprehends 
three cases: 

1. Alieration in the group of the symptoms affecting the 
patient. ; 

2. Improvement. 

3. Aggravation. 

Sometimes it is seen that, in spite of the best selected 
medicaments, and tho most proper doses, the state of the 
patient evinces no change which might induce the belief 
that the system is devoid of all susceptibility to homoeo- 


pathic agents. In this case, we must repeat the dose at 
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greater or less intervals, according to the susceptibility of 
the patient. to the medicament, until we have produced a 
sensible homoeopathic aggravation, which will be followed 
by a marked improvement. 

There are maladies in which a frequent repetition of 
the remedy is absolutely necessary. Such are com- 
plaints which show a paucity of symptoms, as barren- 
ness, chillblains, wens, certain chronic exanthemata ;—in 
all local maladies, which manifest themselves by one 
striking symptom, 

In want of reaction by a proper application of homoco- 
pathic remedies, many, practitioners recommend, clectrici- 
ty, after which the system becomes more fit for the im- 
pression of homoeopathic remedies. 

B 1. In the first case, the change in the group of symp- 
toms is a proof that the medicament has not been well 
selected. It, must, therefore, be speedily replaced by a 
better. 

2. In the second case, the medicament is seen to act in 
a salutary manner; and it would be very unwise not to 
wait for the term of this improvement without giving 
another dose. The slow progress of the improvement 
would not be a.reason for giving any thing new, for we 
should only obtain an injurious effect from the first result. 
[t not. unfrequently happens, that the first dose of a well 
selected medicament produces a complete cure. This will 
take place when the disorder is not very serious, and 


especially when the patient has not been subjected alroady 
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to the baneful influence of patent medicinal mixtures. So 
fong, thon, as the first action of the remedy is visibly 
manifest without being too strong, do not interrupt it: so 
long as the vital reaction, the specific result of the remedy, 
is favorable, and strongly marked, let this repairing power 
work out its good effects, and do not disturb its salutary 
action. 

3, In the third case, the state of the patient is ap- 
parently worse. The characteristic symptoms have be- 
come more intense, ‘without changing their form. This 
is called homoeopathic aggravation. 

It must not, however, from the use of the word aggra- 
vation, be supposed that the disease has received an acces- 
sion of intensity: it is the symptoms that are aggravated, 
not the disease. 

Patients, after having taken a homoeopathic medicine, 
frequently observe that the organs where the disease is 
lodged, and even other parts which before appeared in 
perfect health, betray symptoms of visible alteration or 
functional disorder. 

These symptoms are the result of the power of the 
medicine, and show that it has begun to act on the dis- 
eased parts, and on other parts of the constitution, in order 
to ensure the curative reaction. ‘Chis medicinal action 
is, therefore, very different from an aggravation of tho 
disease. To effect the removal of the latter would require 
the assistance of an appropriate remedy, whilst the former, 
from inducing such necessity, terminates in the relief 
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wf the patient. The medicinal action operates in pro- 
portion to the strength of the « dose, the age of the pationt, 
and his. susceptibility. | “Hence, ‘the stronger the dose ‘is 
made, the more this action will be seen; and if the ‘pa- 
tient be youthful, and open to Heyer, the’ more re- 
markable it will appear. — 

‘The action need not be very ‘perceptible to be acto. 
consequently we should ‘always endeavor to produce jit 
in as milda degree as-we can: and it frequently happens 
that by largely diluting medicines, or by mixing ‘them 
with water, this homeopathic aggravation 1 is not felt at all. 

From what I have just said, it will be foreseen, that, in 
ease of acute disease, the medicinal action, ‘homeopathic 
aggravation must be very speedy in showing it, and , 
equally prompt to disappear. — 

Often, indeed, in a few minutes after tho ingestion of 
the remedy, the patient begins to feel its effects, but soon 
afterwards, especially when pain has caused suffering, a 
light and peaceful sleep declares the curative action of the 
remedy; and the patient, especially if a child, awakes in 
a state of improvement which promises an early recovery : 

In chronie maladies, the action of the modicino is much 
slower. It often takes several days to enable you to per- 
ceive that the remedy is acting; and, in general, it is only 
by the same slow degree that the salutary effects of reac- 
tion of the medicine is made apparent. — 

Enough has now been said to explaim-that which is 


called homeopathic aggravation. It is merely an agerava- 
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tion of symptoms, and by no means of the disease itself, — 
a material point to be rightly understood, that the physi- 
cian may not confound the actual disease with the action 
of the curative agent. 

This action, though too great, may be left to die away, 
unless it be too violent, or too continuous ; and in the latter 
case, the proper antidote pointed out in the materia medi- 
ca must be given. By following this course, the physi- 
cian will have the pleasure to bring about the cure of his 
patient in a much shorter time, more certainty, and more 
effectually, than it was possible to effect at the commence- 
ment of homeopathic practice, in which it very frequently 
happens, that the physician, bewildered by doubts, had not 
the experience and the rules since acquired, to point the 


way. 
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REGIMEN. 


Though I look old, yet I am strong and lusty; 

For in my youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood: 

Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 

‘The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter — 

Frosty, but kindly. 

“‘By being old when I was young; I find myself young 

now I am old,” As you Like it, act II., scene 3. 


The object of the physician in subjecting a patient to a 
certain regimen, is not to cure his disease, but merely to 
dispose his system to receive the salutary influence of an 
appropriate remedy. Before prescribing for a patient any 
mode of living, the physician should, therefore, reflect 
what circumstances of this kind there are, which may 
favour the use of intended medicaments, and what medica- 
ments may obstruct their effects. The patient’s regimen 
must be considered in two distinct relations: Ist, the 
things which the physician ought to advise; and, 2d, those 
which he ought to prohibit. In order to direct his choice, 
and enable him to enter those in two corresponding lists, 
he must, as a general rule, recommend only such things 
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as are nutritive, and net medicinal those which prozicte” 
the most natural distribution of the vital power: and he’ 
roust prohibit these which would threw it into disorder« 
By having his:mind impressed with these simple rulés, the 
physician will be enabled to prescribe a good system of 
regimen for his’ patients; and it is under their. guidance’ 
that we shall now consider this portion.of our art: 

We shall accordingly have to examine, 

1. The aléments derived from the vegetable kingdom. 

2. Those derived from the animal kingdom. 

3. Drinkse | 

4. Spices. 

5. The air; and atmospheric influences. 

6. Exercises, walking, dancing, carriage riding, riding: 


on horseback, gymnastic exercisess 


Vegetable Food. 

The basis of most people’s nourishment is, undoubtedly, 
borrowed from the vegetable kingdom. We have every 
reason for believing that the fruits of the earth consti- 
tuted, originally, the only food of man. And even at the 
present day, we know that the Hindoo lives almost exclu: 
sively on rice arid water.* In Ireland, a great proportion 
of the poor subsist on potatoes, with a. small addition of 
oaten bread, while the labouring classes, in many districts: 
of Scotland, nourish their robust frames on oat-meal, with 

“ scgse tain 4 tie sia of apne Ss of New ene and the 
Dalearlians, according to Sporrman, live solely upen vegetables. 
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occasionally the addition of milk. Corn affords a species 
of food in universal use. , Wheaten broad i is the most per- 
fect of all alimentary substances, and therefore the most 
nutritious and wholesome food. ; 
This is evinced by the fooling of strength, and comfort 
which succeeds its use; and some degree of the same 
feeling is produced by every substance really nutritious 
which is apt to be-assimilated with our frames, and which 
is free from noxious and medicinal properties. It is by 
contrary symptoms. that we detect those substances, ¢s- 
pecially if taken too copiously, which are not simply nu- 
tritious. 3 
Macarront, vermicellt, 8aZ0, salep, “arrowroot, French 
heans, peas, lentiles, when well prepared are excellent 
aliments. Very ripe melons, but in small quantities, may 
be allowed to patients whose digestion is sound; but in 
case of weakness of the digestive organs, it. ought to be 
prohibited. oe cea AN RG Se Par 
Strawberries and gooseberries, - when perfectly ripe, of 
reduced to a jelly; rasberries, saprigots, peaches, ¢ grapes, 
cherries, pears, apples; in short, all. fruits of a good quali- 
ty not sour and perfectly ripe, in some cases, baked or 


drossed with sugar, are very proper. 


Aatgak cm a 
Manis is omnivorous ; that ig to: SAY, he i is destined by 
nature to live upon vegetable and animal substances, and 
not entirely upon the ERK $aR natural appatite which 
4 
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all persons have for meat, would alone be sufficient to 
establish the truth of this assertion ; but it is also proved: 
by the structure of the digestive organs,-and by the real 
inconveniencies that arise from the entire use of either 
vegetables or viands. 

Beef is, of all butchers’ meat, the one generally found 
best adapted to the health of man. It, perhaps, best 
assimilates with our organs; and, as almost every nation 
pefers it, its consumption is greater than that of any 
other moat. We are less apt to grow tired by beef. All! 
other kinds of meat, in spite of their natural relish and the 
flavour they acquire in skilful hands, soon cloy the appe- 
tite and disgust the stomach, probably because they do’ 
" not possess the same affinity with our organization. If we 
are under the necessity « of centinuing to eat them, disgust 
is “3000 followed by disorder of the function. All other 
flesh requires: ‘to be much more: frequently varied and inter~ 
mingled with other substances. Mutton may almost b © 
ranked along with beef, as it apparently assimilates readi- 
ly with our organs. -Ham, in consequence of the prepa- 
yation it undergoes, is more easy of digestion, by a vigorous 
stomach, than other kinds of pork, and on that aecount, 
it tes sometimes be allowed.to the patient able to digest 

- but it should even then be sparingly usd ‘Phe flesh 
of the hare and roebuck may very properly be admitted 
into homeopathic regime. Being highly animalized, it is 
in every respect suitable. The various kinds of poultry 


may be allowed during treatment; but as: their flesh is 


Wear age 
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tiot sufficiently animalized, and too mucilagenous, they 
must be used with moderation. The woodcock, partrige, 
pheasant, wild duck, and wild goose, are infinitely better 
than the birds of the poultry yard. 

Both sea and river fish furnish wholesome food very 
easy of digestion, and they are properly given to patients, 


provided they are not too often used. 


DRINKS. 
Water. 

Health can as little be supported without pure water as 
without pure air. When either of those fluids deterio: 
rated by admixture with foreign matter, dsease will be 
a common, if not a constant resident. The ancients were 
well aware of this fact, when they went to such expense 
in procuring good water frem great distances. 

Common water, says the celebrated Hufeland, possesses 
powers which we but little know to appreciate. 

tt appears to be the character of man to love and cher ish 
any thing artificial, and to undervalue and disregard sim- 
ple means, because they are simple. Pure water iscertainly 
a great remedy for a number of maladies. Tournofort 
mentions a Venetian Consul who resided at Smyrna, that 
lived to the age ef 118 years. This gentleman never 
drank any thing but water. The latter is said also to have 
been the universal and only drink of the New Zealanders, 
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who enjoyed the most perfect and uninterrupted health. 
Not a single individual was seen by Capt. Cook, that had 
any bodily complaint, nor one upon whose skin any erup- 
tion was visible, or the least sore which indicated that any 
had formerly existed. It may also here be noticed, as an 
inducement to drink water, that two. of the most athletic 
individuals of antiquity as well as a modern hero, whose 
intrepidity was long the admiration of all Europe, were 
among the practical advocates of this wholesome beverage. 

That water is not an incentive to vice like spirituous 
or even vinous drinks, and that its votaries are invariably 
exempt from the danger of .ebriety, has been observed by 
Shakspeare. ‘Honest water,’.says the bard of nature, 
‘sig too-weak to be a sinner; it never left man in the 
mire,” whereas, “wine,” Solomon assures. us, “is a 
mocker; strong drink is raging;.and whoever is deceived 
thereby is not wise.” Whohathsorrow? * daiees says 
the wise king, ‘that tarry long at the wine.’ 

Since the first dawn of the healing art, the efficacy of this 
simple remedy, ina number of diseases, acute as well as 
chronic, has been extolled by ancient.as well as modern 
physicians. When all other remedies failed to cure the 
disease, water alone would often do wonders. | 

[ have myself made ample use of this excellent remedy 
in the cholera, in Rotterdam, in 1833, °34 and 735, and 
the successful result, in many cases apparently hopeless, 
was beyond my expectation. 

‘Perhaps it may not be considered supextucus by medi- 
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éal ition’, if 1 wore to givea fow extracts of anciont g dele 
on the application of cold water in diseases, in Order to 
show what good may ‘be done with simple micans. 
Fridrich Hoffmann says, Si inedicaniontum, in universe 
rerum natura datur (ixivenitur) quod universale meretur's 
(mereatur,) certe i!lud non aliud, riostro quidem judicioy 
est quam agua communis. Huius tam communis famque 
hecessarius est usus, ut sind 62 fiéc vivuili, hec integrun 
corpus nostrum mariore possif: quin 6t omnis generis 
morbus arcet, corpus sanum tuetur, illudque ab omni core . 
ruptione quaé vifac inimicissima est defendif.. Piseteres 
sus aquae omnibus it ctirando indicationibus satisfecit, 
adeo ut sine hac nulla passio sive aéufa sive chronica 
felice industria posset profligari. ad 
_ Discite quam parvo liceat procedére vitam 
Et quantum fiatura petat, hon erigit aegros 
Nobilis ignato Liffasus consule Bacchus: 
Non auro murrhaque bibunt, sed gurgite puré 
Vita redit; satis est populis fluviusque cerésques 
Lue. Phars. IV., 377, 381. 
Sequitur horror et concussus totius corporis a frigidis- 
simie aqua applicata. Postea oritur calor, rubor pulsus 
fortior et celerior siqué léctum petat homo, post imer- 
sioném in aquam frigidam, solet plerumque sequi magnu 
sudor. Haec de Paralysi. 
| Swieton Ill., § 1069. 
later siimplicissina quae morbis incredibilem ferre 
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solent opem, remedia praestantissimum est aqua simplex 
naturali frigiditate largius hausta: qua sola atrocissimas 
convulsiones profligatas vidi. Ea namque levitate ac 
fluiditate sua mima corporis nostri vascula penetrat cruorem 
sanguinem magis flucilem reddit partes roborat, humores 
atque vapores acres involvit (2) ac leniorem excitando sudo- 
rem secum e corpore duxit. 

Hoffmann Med. Rat. syst. tom. 1V., Pars. Ill., p. 69. 
Si ardens febris extorret, nulla medicamenti danda potio 
est, sed in ipsis accessionibus aqua refrigerendus est 
(aegor.) Etiam amplo conclavi tenendus est, quo multum 
et purum aerem trahere possit, neque multis vestimentis 
strangulendus sed admodum levibus tantum velandus est. 
Possunt etiam super stomachum imponi folia vitis in aqua 
frigida tincta. Quum vero in summo incremento morbo 
est, frigida aqua copiose praestanda est, ut bibat etiam ultra 
satietatem, et quum jam venter et praecordia ultra modum 
repleta satisque refrigerata sunt, vomere debot. Quidam 
ne vomitum quidem exigunt (/) sed ipse aqua frigida tantum 
ad satietatem pro medicamento utuntur. Fereque post 
longam sitim et vigiliam, post multum satietatem, post 
infractum calorem plenus somnus venit, per quem ingens 

sudor effunditur: idque praestantissimun auxilium est. 

Febris ardens, 

Celsus IH., 7, p. 134-85. 
De his, quibus caput infirmum est, caput aqua frigida 

perfundendum. Cels. I., 4, p. 34, 35. 
De his quibus lippitudine gravedine, destillatione, tonsil- 
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lisque laborant, non caput tantum aqua ‘frigida quotidie 
perfudendum, sed os quoque multa aqua frigida fovendum. 
Celsus I., 5., pag. 36. 
Quae agenda sint stomacho laborantibus? qui tarde con- 
conquunt, duos tres ve cyathos aquae frigidae bibant omnes 
potiones aqua frigida includant. “Cui alvus constiterit, fri- 
gida potione potissimum utatur. 
Cels. }., 8., pag. 38, 39. 
Quid observandum sit dolore nervorum laborantibus? 
Aqua frigida, praeterquam capiti etiam stomacho prodest, 
idem articulis. 
Cels. 1., 9., p. 39. 
Curatio lentarum febrium: szepe ex aqua frigida corpus 
pertractandum est. Aqua frigida potui danda. et ingerenda. 
Cols. III., 7, pag. 136, 138. 
De insaniae curatione. Prodest aqua frigida super ca- 
put infusa demissumque corpus in aquam. 
Cels, III., 18, pag. 155. 
De lethargia. Excitat validissime aqua frigida repente 
superinfusa——-Tribus aut qnatuor amphoris per totum caput 
perfundendum est. . 2 
Cels. [II., 20, pag. 158, 159. 
De stomachi morbis. Potui gelida aqua praestanda. Pro- 
dest profundi frigida atque in eadem natare, canalibus 
ejusdem subjicere stomachum, eonsistere in frigidis fonti- 
bus. 


Cals. 1V., 4, p. 205, 209. 
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De torminibus. Aquae bene frigidae potio ulcera ad- 
siringit, et initium secundae valetudinis facit. 

Cels. IV., 15, ) pag. 224, 225, 
De levitate intestinorum, prosunt frigidae alvi perfusiones, 
Cels. IV., 18, pag. 226, 

De tenesmo intestanorum morbo, _Alternis diebus aqua, 
alternis vinum bibondum—potio esse debat egelida et fri- 
gidae propior, 

Cels, IV., 18, p. 228, 

Deventrisfluxu, Frigida assidue potio esse debet, ot qui- 
dem quam frigidissima, 

Cels. IV., 19, pag. 229, 230, 

Curatio erysipelatum. Lenteolum frigida aqua madens 
super imponendum. 

Curatio adversusrabiost canis morsum. Unicum remee 
dium est, necopinantem in piscinam projicere, ut inyitus. 
aqua satietur, Sic sitis et aquae metus tollitur. 

| Y. 27, pag. 307, 308. 

Lippitudine laborabat Horatius Poeta Venusinus, cui 
cum diu frustra Thermas Bajanas adhibuisset Antonius 
Musa, Imperatoris Augusti Medicus, Balneis Clusii Gabi- 
orumque frigidas media hieme adhibenda commendavit, 


quod poeta ipse his verbis narrat; 


—————— nam mihi Bajae 
Musa super vacuas Antonius et tamen illis 
Me facit invisum, gelida quum perluor unda 
Per medium frigus. Sane myrtela relinqui 
Dictaque cessantem nervis elidere morbum 
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Sulphura contemni, vivus gemit, invidus aegria_ 
Qui caput et stomachum supponere fontibus audent 
Clusinis Gabiosque petunt et frigida rura. 

Antonius Musa aegritudine Augusté artem suam ilus- 
travit. Nam quum. dolore arthritico laboraret* et ad 
summam maciem perductus esset, curante {auctore) Ca- 
melis medico, qui cum adeo calidis’ ut tectum cubiculé 
ejus vellerébus muniret (!) hic (Ant. Musa) postea in con- 
trarium, versis omnibus, non solum perfusionibus frigidis 
sed etiam gargarismis cerninae aquae, quae est atellae in 
domo Caesaris, et potionibus usus est, ita ut intra breve 
‘tempus eum curaret. n 

Ob quam causam, ab Augusto usque ad sertertium quad- 
-tigenties (20,000 florentes) ex senatus consulte accapit. 

Imperator Macilimianus 1. febre ardenti correptus' ex- 
‘eruciatusque calidis remodiis, quam gravitder decumberet, 
inciis medicis quorum opera nihil profecerat famuium ad 
fontem abire jussit ut arcoam plenum aqua frigida adfer- 
ret. Inde quum bibisset sensim recreatus convaluit. 

Pomponius Atticus, the friend of Cicero, to. whom go 
many works and letters of the latter are addressed, whitst 
laboring under that uncomfortable state of the mind pro- 
duced by disease of the stomach,. became disgusted with 
life, and resolved to destroy himself. He called together 

his relations and friends, to communicate to them his 


design, and to consult with them upon the species ef 
*Ex Swetonii quidem sententia erat hepatitis, secundum alios erat febri 
ardens et inflammatio intestinorum. Fabricii Bibl. Gr. XIIL., 66. 


L 
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death he should make choice of. Agrippa, his son-in-law, 
not daring openly to oppose his resolution, persuaded him 
to destroy himself by famine, advising him, however, to 
make use of a little water to alleviate the suffering which 
would at first result from entire abstinence. Atticus com- 
menced this regimen, whilst he conversed with his family, 
philosophised with his intimate friends, and passed many 
days in thus preparing himself for death. This, however, 
did not occur. On the contrary, by restricting himself 
solely to water as his only nourishment, the pains of the 
stomach and bowels, by which he had been previously 
tormented, ceased; and. he speedily felt himself improved 
in health, and mote tranquil in mind. Agrippa now 
attempted to convince him, as the disease under which he 
nad labored was happily removed, he ought to renounce 
his design of putting a period to his existence. Atticus 
confessed, at length, the justness of his son-in-law’s argu- 
ment, and accordingly followed his advice, and lived until 
a very advanced age. , 

We would advise those who intend to go (what they call) 
through a course of medicne, to pass first through a course 
of cold water. They will then, perhaps, like Atticus, make 
the same confession. 

Those who have been for years accustomed to wine, eld- 
erly people especially, cannot sometimes, without inconve- 
nience, entirely relinquish it. Such people therefore, may 
be indulged with a small quantity of good wine, largely 


diluted with water—as in the proportion of one-fifth to one 
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tenth of wine. Butit is only to those to whom wine has 
become an habitual drink, that it is thus te be permitted. 
Wine, however, may also be prescribed, to prevezt certain 
diseases, and to assist in remedying certain bodily states: 
thus, when a man has to endure great and unusual oxer- 
cise, as a forced and fatiguing march, when he is heated 
with severe bodily labour. The use of wine will always, 
at some cost of another kind, dispel his weariness, because 
the excitement of the vascular system, produced by exer- 
cise, will be opposed by the vascular excitement of wine. 
If, in such circumstances, the same person were to take a 
glass of cold water, he would obtain a contrary result, by 
virtue of the law which I have already explained. _ This 
law is, consequently, of great importance, even in regimen, 
and should be well known, in order that no wrongemploy- 
ment of it may occur. 

Tea is less prejudicial than coffee, and for that reason, 
when not too strong, it may be permitted in a moderate 
quantity to those accustomed toits use; but the immoderate 
use so common with many, should not be sanctioned. 

The ingenious Professor Tourtelle says :* The English 
and Hollanders make a very great use of it. Perhaps itis 
advantageous to them, in consequence of the great quantity 
of viands they eat half cooked, however, although the power 


4 


*The Principles of Health, or Elements of Health, or a Treatise on the influ- 
ence of Physical and Moral Causes on Man, by Prof. Etienne Tourtelle, trans- 
tated from the French, with addition of notes, by G. Williamson, L, M. C. F. 
M., published in 1819: a most excellent work, which onght to be in the library 
ef every well educated man: 
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of habit be capable of rendering null the action of the 
most energetic stimulus, they are very subject to diseases’ 
of the névves. ‘Tea is only suitable in cases of indiges - 
tion.(?) It also produces gaiety, ( palpitation of the heart) as 
all the other narcotics do; but its immoderate or habitnal 
use weakens the organs of digestion, irritates the nervous 
system, and occasions: a tremor of the nerves. The tea 
called bohea is more narcotic, and consequantly more in- 
jurious than green. — - 

Dr. Williamson remarks, that Professor Rush used to re- 
cormmend those of his class who were designed for country 
practice, and likely to be fatigued, to substitute tea for 
spirits. While I practised in the country, I followed the 
advice of this worthy man, and derived much benefit from 
his prescripiton.. Indeed, there is no stimulus that: I-can- 
take has so happy an effect on my system (even the best. 
wine,) as tea. I always: prefer it to any other, when 
about to perform a surgical operation, or om any other 
occasion when | think a stimulus requisite.* 

If Coffee be allowed during homeeopathic treament, it. 
must be im great moderation, and its toleration should 
be in favour only of those who have long been used to its 
In most. cases, coffee is prohibited during homeeopathic 

«In the Netherlands, the country practitioner being constantly exposed to 
the dampness of the climate, is often tempted by the Dutch peasantry,to accep 
a (glaasjo jenever met suiker) Dutch gin with sugar, a very favorite liquor 


amongst them. And I have known many, who had not the moral courage tor 
resist the offer, to become, after a little time, regular drunkards. 
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treatment, being an antidote to a great number of homeo- 
pathic remedies, and destroys, therefore, its effect. 
Prof. Tourtelle correctly observes, that moderately used, 
it is proper for studious men, corpulent persons, for pitui- 
tous constitutions, for persons affected with humid asthma, 
in all cases of relaxation and atony, as well asin tntoxica- 
tion, which it dissipates. It is injurious to young persons; to- 
sanguine temperaments ; to the bilious, and atrabilious ; as 
wellas to meagre persons, (particularly so) and those whose 
fibre is hard and irritable: to women of a delicate tempera- 
ment. It enlivens and irritates the nervous system, and 
augments its mobility. There are even individuals whom 
the use of coffee affects so as to produce a tremor of the 
members.. Some have been rendered paralytic by its im- 
mediate use; and there are others in whom it has occa. 
sioned an erysipelas and an efflorescence of the skin. Some 
physicians think that the greater part of apoplexies and 
soporific affections, which are more frequent tha they 
formerly were, is, in a great measure, owing to the use of 
coffee, which has become general. However this may be, 
it is certain that its immoderate usc is pernicious. Its bitter’ 
and aromatic oil, by strongly irritating the gastric fibres, 
finally destroys their tone. Milk’ or cream, which is 
mixed with tho effusion of coffee, diminsihes, in a small 
degree, its irritative quality, but does not destroy it. | 
If we believe one of the eminent physicians of this 
century, coffee, with cream and milk, is very injurious to” 


women; and, since the most of them have made uso of it, 
L2 
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a great number of female complaints have become more 
prevalent than they were in the preceding centuries, no 
doubt because it enervates the stomach, and affects, sympa- 
thotically, all other organs.”’ 

Cocoa may be advantageously taken as a substitute both: 

- for tea and coffee at breakfast. It is a nutritive beverage, 
and very agreeable when properly prepared. 

Chocolate, though less to be approved than cocoa, may 
very safely be recommended, if free from vanilla, and all 
aromatic ingredients. It gives a sensation of heaviness 
on tho first time of using it, or recurring to its use; but. 


this always snppoares on.the second or third time of em- 


ploying it. 


FOOD PROHIBITED. 


Vegetable Food. 

“During homeopathic treatment, asparagus should gene~ 
rally be proscribed, as being evidently a medicinal plant. 
I will not say that the patient would not recover, when used; 
but possessing medicinal powers, it is better not to take it. 

Sorrel, radishes, horseradish, celery, are prohibited . 
It is the same with onions; garlick, celts schullion, cher. 
vil, etc. 


Mushrooms are vegetables of an animal nature, which, 


though very nourishing, and very agreeable to the taste, 
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Sire, nevertheless, to be feared. Some are unhealthy, others 
produce death, and all are difficult to digest. 

The masters of the science of the palate, to make use of 
the expression of Montaigne, suppose they can distinguish, 
to a certainty, good mushrooms from bad. The good, in 
their opinion, are those that acquire their growth in one 
night, which are of a middle size, about as large asa 
chesnut, fleshy, rich, white above, and reddish underneath , 
of a firm consistence, softish interiorly, and of an agreeable 
taste and smell. The pernicious, are those of contrary 
qualities, or which, having remained long upon the ground, 
have become blue, red, or blackish. But these general 
marks are very uncertain, and not sufficient to insure 
them: and we may say, from experience, that, in general, 
all mushrooms are to be foared, if we except the morille, 
(phallus esculentus Linn) which is not dangerous unless 
it has been injured by insects, and the mushroom in the 
form of a mitre (helvella mitra.) The others are gene- 
rally poisonous, 

It is pretended that there are certain species of them 
the odor of which produces, in some persons, epilepsy 
or insanity, and many are poisoned from: eating them. 
The poisonous effects of mushrooms are ordinarily slow. 
Sometimes their action does not develope itself until after 
twelve and even twenty-four hours. It is manifested by a 
violent cholera or oppression, bloody urine, a tension of 
the stomach and belly, cardialgia, griping pains in the 


bowels, a burning thirst, delirium, swelling of the hypo- 
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chondriac regions, anxiety, and an inexpressible agony ; 
protraction of strength, syncope, hiccoup, cold extremi- 
ties, cold sweat, an universal tremor, gangrene: in a 
word, all the symptoms of approaching death. However, 
all these dreadful phenomena do not take place at the same 
time, nor to the same degree of violence in every person ; 
which depends on the greater or less sensibility of the 
stomach. Vomiting is the best remedy in the first in- 
stance, to be used. But we have not less to fear in the 
end; and such affections as are occasioned by other 
poisons, are afterwards almost always manifested : such 
as cramps, contraction of the members, paralytic affec- 
tions, and a state of weakness and languor, when the pa- 
tient is not timely relieved. : 

Truffie, or swine beard, (tuber; Lycoperdon tuber Linn,) 
is of the mushroom family, and grows under ground, 
without roots, stalks, or leaves. It has an insipid odour 
noarly similar to the semen masculinum.. It was used by 
theancient Romans. It grows in great abundance in the 
departments of Dordogne. Previously to eating, it is 
pealed. The truffle of Italy, or the southern departments 
of Franco, has a much stronger taste and perfume than 
that of other countries. Although the truffle is very 
nourishing, it is, nevertheless, a very unhealthy aliment. 
It is prudent not to use them, or only to eat them in small 


quantities. 
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| Animal Food. | a 
Veal is far from being so salutary as beef, owing to its 
want of maturity, and its not having acquired the degree 
of animalization necessary for easy assimilation. This 
meat is said to predispose the lymphatic system to ob- 
structions, but it is more especially the orgene charged 
with the functions of digestion, which receive injury from 
it. . Persons. in whom these organs are feeble, or deranged , 
will generally find their ailments increase by itsuse. For 
this réason, veal ought to be prohibited in, such casos; and 
sedentary people ought scldom to partake of it. 
Ducks and geese are indigestible, and oppressive to deli- 
cate stomachs... If we do not entirely prohibit the white 
and mucilaginous flesh, such as lamb, chicken,. otc., we 


ought toallow them in small quantities. 


«Drink. | 

Every stimulating drink, and every beverage of medici- 
-nal property, ought to be ‘excluded from. homeopathic 
regimen, as fur as it is possible to dispense with them. 

Wine is a tonic and a stimulating drink, and is, on that 
account, proscribed by homeeopathy from the regimen of 
the sick. | It excites the vital action in a special manner, 
and may, consequently, counteract the effect of the rems- 
dy. In many other respects, the use of wine is good, and 
it is too useful to man to be generally condemned. We 
will not agree, therefore, to the eeneral averment, that its 


use ought to be entirely forbidden. Exclusiveness and 
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ultraism, says Dr. Ticknor, seem to be the order of the 
day. But there is one thing which exclusives would do 
well to remember, that a good thing may be urged so far 
as to render its rejection certain. Like the principle of 
temperance, which is right in theory and practice, as far 
as it is necessary for health and comfort, or expedient 
for morals, it may be led to include every article, either 
of food or drink, whose abuse in the hands of the unprinci- 
pled or unthinking can, by any possibility, do harm. As 
to the abuses of wines, and other spirits, and the immense 
evils it has wrought in the world, we can, on this occasion 
have nothing to say. ‘The principle of condemning any 
thing of marked and oxtensive utility. merely because it 
has been abused, and perverted to work of ‘misery and 
death, is erroneous. Shall the life of one man be saeri- 
ficed because another sees fit to commit suicide; or some 
persons allowed to die for the want of it, because some 
others dio from its excessive use? If this principle be a 
true one, it must hold good in relation to other things as 
well as to this; and we shall then find our greatest bles- 
sings wrested from us, because they have been perverted 
and abused by the blind zeal of a band of fanatics. What 
has caused a greater sacrifice of life; what more bloody 
wars; more deadly hato and bitter persecutions; what 
greater horrors, and more fearful calamities, than the 
Christian religion:—not the Christian religion— we 
would not be so blasphemous: but such -results have 


sprung from its perversion and abuse ; and where shall the 
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blame be laid. Or shall the Bible, and Christianity itself, 
be utterly rejected and abolished? Man, and all that per- 
tains to him in this world since Adam’s transgression, 
have been marked with frailty and imperfection; and it 
has been wisely ordained that the abuse of every good thing 
shall invariably be followed by an unpleasant result. ‘To 
reject one blessing because it may be perverted into a curse, 
argues weakness, the greatest indiscretion, and a lack 
of philosophy; for by the same reasoning, nothing could 
escape the same condemnation. Wine should be used 
moderately by children, young people, women. The san- 
guine, bilious, and atrabilious, ought to drink but little 
of it, as well as those whose nervous system is very 
sensible and very irritable. In general, strong liquors, 
taken habitually in too large a quantity, consume the vital 
energies, and bring on premature old age. They support 
in the system an habitual fever, which exhausts, inflames, 
and disposes to serious diseases. 

It may be given in larger quantities to men who are 
much fatigued, to old persons, to the pituitous, and the 
infirm, during damp weather, and in wet and marshy 
places. Taken moderately, it nourishes, increases the 
energies, augments the force of the vital principle, ac- 
celerates the progressive motion of the blood and humors, 
determines the action from the centre to the circumfer- 
ence, and produces transpiration. In a word, wine pos- 
sesses all the qualities proper to maintain health, and to 
prevent many diseases. 
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_ The body is not alone the object of the salutary virtues 
of wine. The mind also experiences its vivifying infiu- 
ence. Homer sometimes animated his immortal] song by 
the use of this precious liquor. Eschylus never put off 
the buskin except when he was warmed with wine, and 
Lampridices never showed more genius than when he 
had drank ofthis enlivening juice. Finally, Ennius, Cato, 
Rabelais, and a great number of others, found in this drink 
that gaiety and that brilliancy which smoothes ie forehead 
of wisdom, and electrifies the imagination. 

‘Wo should, then, only interdict the abuse, and not the 
use of wine: we should permit it to be drank, but not to 
intoxication. In addition to the physical evils that drunken- 
ness produces, this gross and brutal vico also extends its 
fatal effects to the mind, and deprives it of its vigor and 
energy. It isan infraction upon the laws of nature which 
forbids man to alienate his reason. In warm countries, 
the excess of wine renders any one furious, and in cold 
ones occasions stupidity. He Ste KER 

The celebrated Benjamin Rush classifies admirably, the 
symptoms which liquors produce on the human system. 

This odious disease, he says, (for by that name it should 
be called) appears with more or less of the following symp- 
toms, a 1 most commonly in the order in which I shall 
enumerate them: 

1. Unusual garrulity. 

2. Unusual silence. 
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3. Captiousness, and a disposition to quarrel. 

4. Uncemmen good humor, and an insipid simporing, 

or laugh. , ~ 
5. Profane swearing and cursing. 

6. A disclosure of their own, or other peoplo’s se- 
-crets. 

7. A rude disposition to tell those persons in company, 
whom they know, their faults. 

8. Unmodest actions. 

*9. A clipping of words. 

10. Fighting. A black eye or a swelled noso, often 
marks this grade of drunkenness. 

11. Certain extravagant acts, which indicate a tompo- 
gary fit of madness. These are singing, hallowing, rour- 
ing, imitating the noises of brute animals, jumping, teer- 
ing of clothes, breaking glasses and China. After a 
while, the paroxysm of drunkenness is completely formed. 
The face now becomes flushed, the eyes project, and are 
somewhat watery; winking is less frequent than is natural ; 
the under lip is protruded ; the head inclines a little to one 
shoulder; the jaw falls; belching and hiccup take place ; 
the limbs totter; the whole body staggers. The unforitu- 
nate subject of this history next falls on his seat. Ho 
looks around him with a vacant countenance, and mutters 
inarticulate sounds to himself;—he attempts to rise and 
walk. In this attempt he falls upon his side, from which 
he gradually turns upon his back. -He now closes his 


eyes, and falls into a profound sleep, frequently attended 
M 
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with snoring, and profuse sweats. In this condition, he 
often lies from ten, twelve, and twenty-four hours, to two, 
three, four, and five days, an object of pity and disgust to 
his family and friends. His recovery from that fit of 
‘ntoxication is marked with several peculiar appearances. 
He opons his eyes and closes them again; he gapes and 
stretches his limbs; he then coughs and pukes; his voice 
is hoarse; he rises with difficulty, and staggers to a chair ; 
his eyes resemble balls of fire; his hands tremble; he 
loathes the sight of food ; he calls for a glass of spirits to 
compose his stomach; now and then he emits a deep-fetched 
sigh, or groan, from a transient twinge of conscience ;{but 
he more frequently scolds, and curses every thing around 
him. In this state of languor and stupidity he remains 
for two or three days, before he is able to resume his 
former habits, business, and conversation. 

Pythagoras, we are told, mentioned, that the souls of 
men, after death, expiated the crimes committed by them 
in. this world, by animating certain brute animals; and 
that the souls of those animals, in their turns, entered into 
‘men, and carried with them all their peculiar qualities and 
vices. This doctrine of one of the wisest and best of the 
Greek philosophers, was probably intended only to convey 
a lively idea of the changes which are induced in the 
body and mind of man by a fit of drunkenness. In folly, 
+t causes him to resemble a calf; in stupidity, an ass; in 
roaring, a mad bull; in quarrelling and fighting, a dog ; in 


cruelty, a tiger; in filthiness, hog. 
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Shakspeare delineates admirably, drunkenness in the 


following piece: 


“ Cassio. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O | have 
lost my reputation! I have lost the immortal part, sir! of 
myself, and what remains is bestial. 

Iago. As I am an honest man, I thought you had 
received some bodily wound. There is more offence in 
that than in reputation. Reputation is an idle and most 
false imposition; oft got without merit, and lost without 
deserving. You have lost no reputation at all, unless you 
repute yourself such a loser. What, man, there are ways 
to recover the general again: you are but now cast in 
his mood, a punishment more in policy than in malice, 
even so as one would beat his offenseless dog, to affright 
an imperious lion, sue to him again and he is yours. 

Cass. I will rather sue to be despised, than to deceive 
so good a commander with so slight, so drunken, and so 
indiscreet an officer. Drunk? and speak parrot? and 
sqabble? swagger? swear? and discourse fustian with 
ones own shadow? ), thou invisible spirit of wine, thou 
hast no name to be known by: let us call thee— devil! 

Iago. What was he that you followed with your sword ? 
what has he dene to you ? 

Cass. 1 know not. 

Iago. Is it possible ? 

Cas. I remember a mass of things, but nothing dis- 


finctly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore. O that men 
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should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away their 
brains! that we should with joy, revel, pleasure, and ap- 
plause, transform ourselves: into: beasts. 

Tago. Why, but you are now well enough: How 
came you thus recovered ? 

Cass. It has pleased the devil drunkenness to: give: 
way to the devi) wrath: one unperfectness shows me 
another, to make me frankly despise myself. 

Iago. Come, you are too severe a moraler, as the time;. 
the place, and the condition of this:country stands. I could: 
hardly wish this had not befallen; but since it is as: it 183. 
mend it for your own good. ‘ 

Cass. I will ask him for my place again’; he shall tell: 
me Tamadrunkard. Had I as many mouths.as a Hydra, 
such an answer would stop themall. To be now a sensible 
man, by and by a fool, and presently a beast! O strange! 
Every inordinate cup is unblessed, and the ingredient is. 
a devil. 

Jago. Come, come, good wine is.a good familiar crea-~ 
ture, if it be well used ; exclaim no more against it. And 
good Lieutenant, I think, you think | love you. 

Cass. Ihave well approved it, sir! I drank.” 

1 wish that every drunkard: would make such a cen-~ 


fession. 
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ON SEASONINGS. 


Man, coming from the hands of Nature, had only a 
simple and pure taste. Surrounded by tho productions of 
the earth, of which he was master, he only sclected the 
natural and healthy aliments which it profusely furnished 
him; and he knew no other seasoning than an appetite. 
But human socicties having become numerous, the necessi- 
ty of providing himself with seasonings, and of preserving 
animal meat, made him have recourse to condiments. And 
condiments have excited glutony, and introduced insensi- 
bility, that flattering and pernicious art of altering ali- 
ments, and changing their nature, by mixing the most 
irritating and heating substances with them which a cor- 
rupt luxury seeks in the most remote alimonts, and which 
are an inexhaustible source of diseases. (See Tourtelle’s 
work.) pide ea? i 

Seasonings generally belong to aromatic substances 
known under the head of spices. These seasonings are 
very stimulating and irritating. Their use must be, ‘as 
much as possible, rejected during homeopathic treat- 
- ment; and they must be employed only as a curative for 
diseases. Salt and butter are, indeed, quite enough for 
dressing all meats; and it is owing to a factitious taste that 


we use pepper, mustard, nutmeg, saffron, cloves, etc. 
m2 
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Baths and lotions are proper in every age and in’all 
countries, were it but to preserve cleanliness, so useful to 
health; for they cleanse. the skin, and presorye its activity 
and pliancy._ | 

Tho skin is the seat of the most universal sense ;— the 
touch, which establishes.a great number of reiations be~ 
twoen man and the things by which he is surrounded. _ It. 
is also one of the most powerful antagonists of the cpigas- 
trium, and it is the principal organ by which the crisis of 
a disease is formed. __ | 

I doubt not but hypocondriasis, meleancholy, embarrass- 
monts of the digestive organs, so common 1n.our age, are 
all owing to our having neglected the means which. the 
ancients employed to preserve the tonic force and flexibility 
of the skin. These means consisted principally in daths,. 
loivons, frictions, and unctions.. | 

If delicate. constitutions would pay more attention to, 
the skin, omit the use or spices, coffee, tea, eic., and live. 
altogethor more simple, they. would certainly apicy better 
) hoalth.. : 
| Lotions and sponging the system cannot be too much 
recommended, for they possess a number of _advan- 
tapes. 

The water, or the bath, employed as the means of 


cleansing, must gradually be used colder and colder. The . 
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body, like the face, might be exposed by ik to the 
atmosphere. 


AIR, AND BODILY EXERCISES. 


“Of birth or blood we do: not boast, 
Nor gentry does our. club afford ;: 
But ploughmen and mechanics we, 


In nature’s simple dress record.”—Burns’ Life. 


Every one knows the immense influence of exercise 
upon health, when taken in the open air. By means of 
exercise it is, that we preserve the equilibrium of the’ 
whole system; and it is this which preserves us, espécially 
from the effects of a too plentiful table. 

As that offers to us daily enjoyments, it is difficult for 
us not to commit some deviations from strict regimen. 
All our social habits favor the probability of too substan- 
tial a mode of living; and there cam be no doubt that 
most affluent people cat and drink more than is necessery. 
It is, therefore, necessary to counteract, by exercise, the 
injury of too much indulgence at our boards; and it is 
only by activity that the equilibrium of the body can be 
maintained. 

‘fe who thinks io procure himself health by living in 
a state of. inaction, is as foolish,’ says Plutarch, with rea- 
gon, “ag. ‘he who would condemn himself to silence to im- 


preve his voice.” 
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*Celaus has said, “Inaction debilitates the body, and 
iabour fortifies it; the first brings on a premature old age, 
and the other prolongs adolescence.” ‘‘ Exercises,’’ says 
Walker,t “insure, in particular, the developement of all 
the locomotive organs; and they prevent or correct all the 
deformities to which these organs are liable. They are 
best calculated to produce strength and activity, and to 
bestow invariable health. They at the same time confer 
beauty of form; and they contribute to impart an elegant 
air and graceful manner. | 

They, moreover, inspire confidence in difficult situa- 
tions, and suggest resources indanger. Their consequent 
influeuce on the moral conduct of man’is such, that by a 
courage which is well founded, because it springs from a 
perfect knowledge of his own powers, he is often enabled 
io render the most important services to others.” 

An idle life not only produces diseases, but also renders 
man useless to society, and gives birth to every species of 
vice. Indolence is tho fatal source of a great part of 
the calamities which afflict the human species; such as 
nervous diseases, weak eyes, dyspepsy, sick-headache, etc. 
It is an indubitable fact, as the history of nations proves, 
that luxury, by enervating the body and corrupting the 


manners, has produced the decline and downfall of em- 


*Ignavia corpus hebetat, labor firmat, illa maturam senectutem, hic longam 
adolescentiam facit. . 

{British manly exercises, as walking, running, leaping, vaulting, balancing, 
skating, climbing, swimming, boring, training, etc., by Ronald Walker, 
Philadelphia, 1837; a very interesting little book. Buy it. 
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pires. These are the two causes which have produced 
the revolutions, and caused the degeneration of the human 
species ; and it is only by premonishing the future genera- 
tions against our vices, by reforming our bad habits, and 
by establishing in infancy the foundation of a good consti- 
tution, that we can form strong and virtuous citizens, and 
cause the republic to flourish and prosper. Experience 
has proved to what degree the power of education may be 
extended ; for the worst constitution may be corrected, and 
even entirely changed, by the effect of a hard and austere 
life, began in infancy. 

This kind of life renders the body but little sensible to 
the impressions of the atmosphere and the vicissitudes of the 
seasons. Weak and delicate children, who have beon 
accustomed, from their first year, to use simple and gross 
aliments, to exercise in the open air, and to support the 
extremes of heat and cold, become strong, robust, and 
capable of resisting the action of the most powerful causes 
of disease. We succeed in renovating the constitution in 
the same manner that we do in improving the mind and the 
heart; and a useful direction given to the passions by wise. 
institutions, properly conducted. By this means, vicious 
inclinations of the most powerful nature have been changed, 
and the person possessing them inspired with a love of 
virtue and the laws of morality. 

The ancients in particular, acknowledged the great 


utility of bodily exercise. They mado it the basis of edu- 
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cation. Itis astonishing with what anxiety Plato ingrafts 
in the mind of his pupils the necessity of bodily exercise. 

It was to the institutions of Lycurgus that the Lacede- 
monians owed their virtue and courage. All his laws had 
the tendency to form robust constitutions. } , 

Groeco formed orators, painters, and musicians, but 
the Lacedemonians produced legislators, magistrates, and 
emperors. 

The Romans were cither cultivators of the field, or sol- 
diers; and when luxury and wealth changed the simplicity 
of their manners, gymnastic exercises were still encour- 
aged. Hence, the gymnastic games may be considered 
as the ancient military school. To a very great degree, 
they constituted, also, a school for health. During the 
‘middle ages, throughout nearly the whole of Europe the 
strength and activity demanded in the field of battle, were, 
in like manner, obtained and promoted by the manly 
sports and martial exercises to which every class above 
that of the serf and bondman was ardently attached; and 
which, in England in particular, were considered so im- 
portant in their effects, that acts of Parliament and royal 
proclamations were, at different periods, issued for their 
regulation and encouragement. Youth is the best time to 


develop their power by exercise. 


Neque ulli aetati (says Frid. Hoffmann) magis. est 
conveniens metus quam ipsi puerili, dum haec aetas 


propter nimiam edendi voracitatem ; valde obnoxia esse 
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solet infarctibus visceram, et exinde promanantibus, lentis, 
tabidis et hecticis febribus. 


Labor corpus validum efficit, (Hippocrates.) Labor 


callum obducit dolori. Cicero Tuscul. 


Endurcissez —le a la sueur et au froid, au vent au soleil 
et aux hasards qui’l faut mepriser; otez lui toute molesse 
au vetir et au coucher, au manger et au boire; accoutumez 
le a tout; que ce ne soit pas un beau garcon et dameret, 
mais un garcon vert et vigoureux. Enfent, homme, vieil, 
j’ai toujours cru et juge "de meme;—ce n’est pas assez de 
lui roidir l’ame, il faut aussi lui roidir les muscles. 


Montaigne. 


Voulez vous donc cultiver l’intelligence de votre eleve 
cultivez les forces, qu’elle doit gouverner. Exercez con- 
tinnuellement son corps; rendez le robust et sain pour le 
rendre sage et raisonable, qui’l agisse, quil coure, quil crie, 
qui’! soit toujours en mouvement; quil soit homme par la 


vigeur, et bientot il le sera par la raison. Rousseau. 


Les exercises du corps en plein air rapprochent l’homme 
de sa constitution primitive, et donnent moins de prise aux 
causes, qui tendent a lui creer cette incommode sensibilite, 


mere commune de toutes les nevroses. Broussais. 


Qui corpore robustus, is etiam animo fortis et alacris 
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est, nec facile morbis ot affectibus animi fit obnoxiis nec 
facile a rebus externis laeditur. . Frid. Hoffmann. 


That mankind, (says the author of the Journal of Health, ) 
generally speaking, are, at the present day, inferior in 
bodily strength to their ancestors of a few centuries back, 
is, we believe, an undisputed fact. Though, doubtless, 
rum, tobacco, tea, coffee, and other poisons of modern in- 
vention, have had their part in weakening the stamina of 
the human constitution ; yet we must attribute much of 
the present inferiority of size, strength, and vigour, to the 
disuse of those active exercises to which mankind, in 
former ages, were obliged to devote so large a portion of 
their time, whilc in their places have been substituted 
diversions of a sedentary life, which not only throw the 
body in a state of muscular inactivity, but require almost 
as intense un application of the mind as in study or busi- 
ness, and at the same time generally excite those passions 
most inimical te health. | 

Luxury and effeminacy (says Dr. Williamson) are the 
spoiled children of opulence, and the authors of indolence 
and weariness, the parents of all our enemies. The only 
jabor of many men, says an English author, is to vary the 
attitudes of indolence; their nights scarcely differ from 
their days, except by changing from a bed to a sofa ; 
they live in a peaceable stupidity; they forget, and are 
forgotten. When they pay the tribute due to nature, we 


should not say of them that they are dead, but that they 
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ease to breathe. But laziness is silent.and peaceable; it 
does not excite any envy by its ostentations—no hatred 
by its competition. Consequently no person is engaged 
in censuring or exhibiting it. 

Let us not be surprised, then, if this apathy, which is 
“transmitted from age to age from parents to children, 
anites to the dopravation of the manners, an obvious pro- 
duction of the degeneracy of human nature. We not 
only meet with fewer old men than formerly, but men aro 
mot near so strong or robust.. This degeneration was 
-perceived as long ago as the period in which Seneca lived ; 
and it appears that it has increased since so much, that 
-we are very inferior to the contemporaries of that philoso- 
«pher. - We read, in the Journal of Chartreuse, of Greno- 
ble, printed in 1686, that the bones of men recently dead, 
compared with these of persons buried a long time pre- 
viously in that house, resembled bones of adolescents. A. 
-gimilar observation has been made in respect to the bones 
of the ancient Bourginens, dead upon the field of battle at 
Morat. . 

History mentions a number of illustrious men who con- 
" quered their natural debility by active exercise. 

Cesar was slenderly built, and could stand but littlo 
fatigue, when young; but through the special care and 
attention of his masters, especially by gymnastic exercise, 
he acquired vigour and strength which enabled him, after- 
wards, when placed at the head of the Roman Empire, to 
encounter so many dangers and difficulties. 
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John Albert, according to tradition, had lost several 
children by too singular precautions, and too much indul- 
gence. He consulted his physician in respect to the edu- 
cation of his youngest son, Henri, who advised him to send 
him to a farmer in the neighborhood of Pau. This man 
nursed and dressed him suitably to his present condition, 
making him perform his daily task like his fellow-laborers, 
by which means he acquired energy and strength, and 
at length became a healthy and active person. 

Plutarch, in his classical work, the Lives of Illustrious 
Persons, relates many similar authentic facts. We will 
but mention an extraordinary case, an extract from a 
modern work. It tends to direct the public mind to the 
study of the laws of life, and to eradicate erroneous 
views and prejudices on medical points, which, but to the 
injury of community, prevail in society. 

In Berne, Switzerland, a child, three years old, could 
scarcely stand upon his legs. At five years, he could 
walk, with the assistance of a leading string: and it was 
not before he was seven years old that he commenced to 
walk without aid. He would, however, frequently fall, 
and could not rise without exertion. At seventeen, his 
strength was so feeble that his limbs could scarcely bear 
the weight of the upper part of his body. He felt great 
weakness in his arms: his shoulders were drawn forward ; 
his breast narrow; breathing short; and his mental capaci- 
ties not much developed. 

In 1815, this unfortunate being was sent to the gymnastic 
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school of Mr. Clias, in Berne. Having measured his 
strength by the pressure of his hands applied to the dynamo- 

meter, it was calculated to be’ equal to that of a child of 
seven years ofage. The powers of traction, ascension, run- 
ning, wero null. In one minute and two seconds he could 

scarcely walk the distance of a hundred steps: and when 

he reached the end of his little journey, he felt exhausted, 
and was obliged to sit down and rest himself. ‘The weight 
of fifteen pounds put into his hands made him stagger; 

and a child of seven years could easily throw him down. 

Five months later, through gymnastic exercise, and a 
suitable dict, his powers increased to double the sum. He 

could, by means of his arms, raise himself three inches 

from the ground, and remain three seconds in that posi- 

tion. He could jump a distance of three feet, run @ hun- 

dred and sixty-three steps in a minute, carrying along with 

him, on the shoulders, thirty-five pounds weight. In 1817, 

in the presence of thousands of spectators, he could climb 

up a rope twenty feet high, and repeat the same mancuvre 

on a climbing pole, jump a distance of six feet, and run 

five hundred steps in two and a half minutes. 

In 1818, he could walk five miles without the least fa- 
tigue. And this same person, who at twenty years of age 
could scarcely carry himself erect, became, through this 
healthful exercise, a strong and vigorous man, and could, 
in combat, put most men at defiance. 


If the Americans would establish as many gymnastic 
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schools as they are blessed with apothecary shops, they 
would not shoot amiss. | 


Gymnastics versus Hypo.— Extract from the Journal of 
Health. 

‘In the following lively article, froma correspondent... 
which we have somewhat pruned, our readers: will find 
a repetition of advice, which we have more than once 
urged them to adopt, and to which their hope will now 
be forcibly recalled = 

What friction is to irom, exercise is to the body and the. 
mind. As the former will bocome rusty and decay without: 
use, so the latter will become diseased without exercise... 
How many pains, and dollars, and disappointments, might. 
have been saved, if patients, instead of going to Dr.. Bolus. 
and Dr. Pill, had only taken, three times a day,, half. am, 
ounce of common-sense with guantum sufficient.of.¢ymnas-- 
tics. Before I relate the confessions of one who was. 
pretty far gone with the ypo, let me attempt a definition. 
of the term. exercise. In our attempt to induce indolent, 
mortals to make a trial of this most valuable recipe, com-. 
mon sense and gymnastics. secundum artem, a difficulty, 
has been experienced in the patient not understanding. 
properly between exercise, and labour carried to fatigue.. 
Avoiding ull tiresome disquisitions, our idea of exercise 
may be illustrated by the simple motion of opening and 
shutting the hand. Give to the several muscles of the: 
body a lively pleasant action, similar to that of the muscles 
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sf the arm in the action of opening and shutting the hand, 
and you then have exercise; but if the action of the whole 
frame is too violent, or is continued too long, it becomes 
labour, and ends in fatigue. A man may labour and 
become fatigued at many employments, and yet not be 
exercised, as in the case of tho tailor and the black- 
smith, | 

But to the case of the Aypocondriac. 'Ehis individual, 
froin a variety of causes, became exceedingly depressed . 
in mind; his vigour, mental and physical, gave place to? 
listlessness and-lassitude —a very ennut: he sought repose: 
late at night, and found it not, and he tarried long on his: 
‘couch in the morning, and rose with fatigue; he spent? 
the day in sauntering from place to place in search -of” 
desultorY amusoment, and returned with languor ;'he tried” 
to read, but found nothing interesting but lying, puffs, 
and equally affidavits in favour of quack medicines, pana- 
ceas, life-prolonging, anti-bilious, anti-dyspeptic, (anti-dy~ 
ing) pilis : in a word, he lost his-cemmon sense, and 
found a morbid quackish senso; he took certain cures for 
the incipient stage of dyspepsy, and found himself affected 
with—alas! a host of symptoms of all:sorts of disorders ; 
he went to sleep to dream of Elysium, and had visions 
of Pandemonium; he was, on a cloudy day, beset with 
demons black and blue ; visited by spirits brown, white,’ 
and gray;—all these combined filled him with’ presest’ 
foars, and ee of future evils still worse, 

fe x 


f OMENS Sti 
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from which he sometimes found relief ina flood of —tears! 
—(inactivity lowers a man down to an idiot.) 

It was in this stato that he was met by a friend who 
sympathised with him, and soothed his mind into a tran- 
quil state. This person informed him that he had, two~ 
years before, been ina very similar condition, and advise¢ 
him to throw aside all drugs, and try a quantity of com- 
mon-sénso and gymnastics two or three times every day- 
By administering a portion of kind words, with a spice of 
flattery and a goodly proportion of reasonable and sym- 
pathetic” counsel, he was induced to make a trial of the 
romody. He began witha good. resolution, and very soon 
oxperionced much benefit : so much, that in a fortnight he 
was like a man in another “world. Action and exercise’ 
made him well. One thing however, it-is proper to ob- 
serve; he began with too violent a degree of exertion; 
so much so, that the muscles of the breast and arms were 
ag sore, for a week; as if they had been beaten with sticks < 
he, however, persevered, and acquired strength of body, 
animation of mind, courage, and mental vigour. While 
in his former state, ho complained of confusedness in: his 
head, and found his memory very seriously affected. Now 
the difference is very great: his memory is restored, and. . 
even stronger than before; his mind is active; his tempor 
more uniform and cheerful. O! Messrs. Editors, if you 
could persuade a goodly numbor of our citizens, young 
and old, rich and poor, male and female, to put in practice 


this simple prescription, there would be less need of going 
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to the springs, or to the Falls of N iagara for the benefit of 
their health. Health, sirs, is the twin sister of content: 
ment, and you need not travel far to find them both. If 
they will not come and dwell within your own bosom, you’ 
may as well save your travelling expenses to provide for 
your funeral rites. It may not be unprofitable to observe, 
that the converted hypocondriac now really enjoys life, 
and has done so for many months, and some long years. 
In a word, he has adopted, both for the health of the body 
and of the mind, the Inconic answer of Demosthenes, as 
to the three essentials to oratory —action! action! action! 
Only be cautious to observe an equilibrium of action be- 
tween the body and mind, and all will be well fromthe 
crown of the head even to the sole of the foot, With 
this, as a leading principle, he rises early in the morning,: 
even before the sun has had a chance to peep into his 
bed-chamber; applies then to every part of his surface 
a good stiff brush, with a quick motion; next sets about 
his ablution, dealing the water liberally, even to the fur- 
thermost parts of the body ;-and, finally, goes to his brick- 
bat operation: that is, he takes a brick in each hand, 
stretches his arms to the full, in a horizontal position, and 
throws them back as far as he can. ‘This motion opens 
his chest, allows a full supply of air to enter every cell 
in the lungs, promotes his appetite for breakfast, and it 
may be added as a consequence, prevents that fashionable | 
complaint, dyspepsy. ‘These methods and motions are put 
in operation during the day, as often as occasion may 
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require, or any approach of that soul fiend ennui may 
render it necessary; though it is seldom, except on a very 
hot day, that he needs more than twice: at any rate, three 
times a day will be sufficient for the sedentary. By the 
above process, this hypocondriac is now a scenes cheers 
ful, good natured, healthy middle aged man.” 

We would here remark, for the benefit of the public, 
that there should be-established at least four gymnastic 
schools in all large cities, two for males and two for females. 
It should be the principal care of parents and physicians, 
to bestow particular care on such constitutions, who are 
of a scrophulous or a consumptive habit. ‘These constitu- 
tutions have naturally a reluctance to bodily exertion, 
which is owing to the imperfect development of their or- 
gans. They would rather sit, lie and devour whatever food 
is placed before them. Parents do not foresee the danger: 
They indulge and pampor their unnatural gluttony, and 
what is the consequence? ‘Theserophulous, the consump: 
tive, if they pass safely the time’of evolution of the teeth, 
most of them succumb without proper measures before 
they reach their twentieth year. No parogoric, cough 
drops, sctons, cauteries, blisters, tariar emetic ointment, 
strengthening plasters! (quack name) can save them from 
anearly grave. Watch! and. work! as: long as their is 
time; to-morrow perhaps it will be too late. a 

Constitutions of a consumptive habit ought to be sent 
early to the gymnastic schools, that their functions be 
regulated, and muscular power developed. .This alone is 
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the means; and there is no other way by which the mortali- 
ty of the consumptive could be lessened. We feel con- 
vinced that consumption, spitting of blood, bowel com- 
plaints, dyspepsy, and a great number of other chronic 
maladies would be much modified, if not entirely eradi- 
cated by activity. 

Mental exertion, (says Dr. Sweetser,) when severo and 
long continued, tends to disturb the just equilibrium of the 
nervous power, to impair the bodily vigour, and especially 
if united with a close confinement in: a close atmosphere, 
may often aid in calling into action a consumptive pro- 
disposition. | 

Overstrained application in childhood, and youth par- 
ticularly, is fraught with the greatest dangerto-the welfare 
of the physical constitution, and is, at the same time, at 
war with the dictates of nature, which may be read in the 
instinctive propensitics of all young animals. Will not 
the young of most kinds, if left to their own inclinations,. 
quit their place of confinement, and go forth into the pure 
air and green ficlds; there, by their innocent and pleasing 
gambols, to educate their various muscles, and to invigo- 
rate all their living powers? Such, in truth, is the pro- 
pensity to action, in childhood, that one of the most cruel 
punishments inflicted upon it, is restraint from motion. 
What a picture of gaicty and happiness is exhibited by 
young children just freed from the confinement of a school 
room! All their gambols and boisterous mirth, and all 


the intensity of pleasure derived from the contraction of 
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their muscles, but serve to display nature’s design in re- 
lation to them at this period of their existence. 

J] mean not to be understood that the higher powers are 
to be neglected, but only that they should not be forced, 
while their physical education, upon which so much of the 
health and happiness of future life depends, is disregarded. 

The intellectual powers can only be unfolded by degrees, 
and in correpondence with the development of the physical 
organization. The brain of childhood is soft and delicate, 
and its capabilities must not be expected to equal those of 
mature life. Whenever it is overworked and forced into 
unnatural precocity, it must be at the expense of the other 
fuctions ef the living economy, and an early death is 
too frequently the mournful catastrophe. The pride of 
parents too often excites them to force the minds of their 
offspring, to the neglect of their physical improvement. 
Ifa child can but be made a prodigy in intellect, no mat- 
ter how puny and feeble he becomes! If he can but 
recite well his Latin and Greek, no matter though he 
cannot run, and jump, and frolic, and digest his food like 
ordinary boys;—these are vulgar endowments! There 
is such a thing, however, as educating a child to death. 

As tuberculous children not unfrequently display a pre- 
cocity of mind, proud hopes of their intellectual distinction 
are awakened, to which all other considerations yield. 
Their physical health is, consequently, but little regarded, 
and the melancholy result is, that the high wrought expec- 


tations are all buried in a premature grave. How many 
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gifted minds fall victims, either during their college life, 
or, what is far more frequent, when the flattering promises 
of their youth are becoming realized in the intellectual 
splendour of manhood, to the unconquerable disease, con- 
sumption,— which sad conclusion is often referrable to 
neglect of early physical education. 

A very common and erroneous practice has existed, 
of putting weakly children to sedentary occupations. They 
cannot bear hard labour! and so, forsooth, are often shut 
up from morning till night in a close atmosphere, poring 
over their books, or perhaps with their legs crossed on a 
tailor’s bench. If a parent can afford to bring up to 
learning but one boy out of the family, the most delicate 
is generally selected. This, however, is not as it should 
be. ‘Though a feeble scrophulous child may not be ade- 
quate to hard labor, yet he should be brought up to such 
occupations as are associated with bodily exercise, and 
much exposure to the open air: for example, agriculture, 
or a sea-fairing life, which, by imparting new energy to 
the system, may enable it to resist the development of 
disease. 

Females, during the period of their education, are, un- 
questionably, too often overworked. They must learn too 
much in too short a time; for, in addition to the numerous 
studies of their schools, fashion has rendered necessary to 
them a multiplicity of accomplishments. Physical exer- 
cise is thus too apt to be neglected, and the soundness and 


vigour of their bodies, so essential to their own happiness, 
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to that of their husbands’, and to the well being of their 
offspring, sacrificed. 

School girls, who are much confined, and take but little 
exorcise, often grow up pale and sallow; their skins rough ; 
their faces pimpled; also feeble and. nervous; subject to 
headache, pain in the side, indigestion, etc. Such ap- 
pearances are more particularly apt to be manifested at 
the age of fourteen or fifteen years: and when a disposi- 
tion to tubercles is suspected, measures which tend to pre- 
vent their development should forthwith be pursued,—as 
frequent exercise in the open air, by walking, riding on 
horseback, etc.; repeated washing, and dry friction of 
the surface. 

Multitudes of the most promising young men, says the 
Rev. John Todd,* have, within the last few years, found 
an early grave: not because they studied too intensely, 
but because they paid no attention to the body. The 
beautiful lament which was sung over the gifted Kirk 
White, might be repeated every year, and be equally 
applicable to many who were of equal promise, though 
their names are unknown to song: 

‘©Qh! what a noble heart was here undone 

When science’ self destroyed her favorite son! 
Yes, she too much indulged thy fond pursuit ; 

She doihcd the seeds, but death has reaped the fruit. . 
‘Twas thine own genius gave the final blow, 


arsiiebetintnashy, 25 bP corbeetrinnlti we anthers arn aa 
«The Student’s Manual, by Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the Edwards Church, 
Korthampton; ninth edition: a neat, interesting little book. 
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-And peg to ere the wound that laid. thin, low... 
So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain, 

No more through clouds to soar again, 

Viewed his own feathers on the fatal dart, 

And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart. 
‘Keen were his pangs ; but keener far to feel 

He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest, 
Drank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast.” 

{t may, no doubt, be true, that the man who sits down 
to study, and gives his whole soul to it without much, if 
any regard to health, may, for a time, improve fast, and 
mature with greatrapidity. He may pass over the ground 
fast, and appear a prodigy of genius; but it is almost 
certain that such a one is soon to reach the limits of his’ 
attainments: and if he does not. speedily find his grave, he 
will soon be too feable to do any thing but drag out a dis- 
couraging existence. ‘For one, I do not feel that jt 18 SO 
very desirable to mature the mind as early as some strive 
todo: and perhaps we labour under a great mistake on 
this point in this country. Our country ig a youth, and 
nothing but what is elastic and youthful is in fashion. 
Our legislators and professional mon’ mist be young to be 
popular. The stars are to be looked at only while they 
are rising. A man of fifty is considored almost superan- 
nuated with us. Such ig’ the fashion. It is not so in 
other countries. © Even Lafayette would not have been: 
considered fit to stand at the head of a great national army, | 
in times of revolution, in this Pisa after he was eighty. 
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In England, the throne is usually surrounded by a galaxy 
of talent, which is the admiration of the world. Are they 
men who matured in boyhood, and whose education was 
completed at twenty-five? Far from it. ‘They are usual- 
ly old men, whose minds have been slow in becoming 
mature, whose judgments have been made sound by reading, 
by thought, by observation, and by years. I make these 
semarks, because I would have our young men feel that 
the business of study is for life ; and that, instead of trying 
to do all that can be done ina very short time, they should 
lay their plans, and make their calculations to live long, 
and for many years be improving and ripening for useful- 
ness. 

It is impossible for any man to be a student without 
endangering the health. Man was made to be active. 
The hunter, who roams through the forest, or climbs the 
rocks of the Alps, is the man who is hardy, and in the 
most perfect health. The sailor who has been wrocked 
by a thousand storms, and who labours day and night, is 
a hardy man, unless dissipation has broken his constitution. 
Many illustrious men have alternately followed the plough, 
harrangued. in the forum, commanded armies, and bent 
over their books. The patriarchs, and the distinguished 
son of Jesse, were shepherds, as were Moses, and some 
of the prophets. Paul, no mean scholar, was a tent 
maker. Cleanthes was a gardener’s labourer, and used 
to draw water and spread it on his garden in the night, 


that he might haye time to study during the day. He 
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was the successor of Zeno. “sop, and Terence, whose 
names will live while language lives, were slaves. Cesar, 
as every student knows, studied in the camp: swam rivers, 
holding his writings out of the water, while his clothing 
was spun by his sisters. Charlemagne, great in war and 
greater in peace, filled his palace with learned men, 
founded schools and academies through his dominions, and 
yet was so illustrious that he could frame laws even to the 
selling of eggs. Of Gustavus Vasa, a Sweedish king, it 
is said a better labourer never struck steel. 

It is by no means certain that all these men would ever 
have been as distinguished for their mental excellence had 
they not endured all these fatigues of the body. 

Permit me to say, in a word, that no student is doing 
justice to himself, to his friends, or to the world, without 
being in the habit of a uniform system of exercise; and 
that for the following reasons: 

1. Your life will probably be forfeited by it. It is little 

jess than suicide to neglect to do that without the doing of 
which you are almost sure to shorten your days. The 
Creator has not so formed the body that it can endure to 
be confined without exercise, while the mind burns and 
wears upon its energies and powers every moment. 
2. You will enjoy more with than without exercise. This 
remark is to be applied to those who exercise daily; and 
to such it does apply with great force. Every one who 
is in this habit, will bear ample and most decided testimo- 
ay to this point. 2 
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3. You add to the enjoyment of others. 

4. Your mind will be strensthened by exercise. 

Were you wishing to cultivate a morbid, sickly taste;. 
which will now and then breathe out some poetical image: 
or thought, like the spirit of some most refined essence, too” 
delicate to be handled or used in this matter-of-fact world, 
and too ethereal to’ be enjoyed, except by those of like palate, 
you should shut yourself up in your room fora few years, 
till your nerves only continuo to act, and the world floats 
before you'asa dream. But if you wish for a mind that 
can.fearlessly dive into what is deep, soar to what is high, 
grasp and hold what is strong, and move and act among 
minds, conscious ofits strength, firm, resolved, manly in 
its aims and purposes, be sure. to be. regular in taking 
daily exercise. 

We consist of two parts,—of two very different parts: 
thoono inert, passive; utterly incapable of directing itself; 
barely ministerial to the other; moved, animated by it. 
When our body has its full health and strength, the mind 
ig so far assisted thereby, that it can bear a closer and 
longer application: our apprehension is readter; our ima- 
gination is livelier; we can better enlarge our compass of 
thought; we can examine our perceptions more strictly, 
and compare them more exactly, by which means wo are 
enabled to form a truer judgment of things; to remove 
more offectually the mistakes into which we have been led 
by a wrong education, by passion, inattention, custom, 


example; to have a clearer view of what is best for us; of 
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what i is most for our interest ; and thence determine our- 
selyes more readily to its pursuit, and per wo therein with 
greater. resolution and steadiness. 

The first physicians by debauch were made: 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 

By chase our long-lived fathers earned their food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purified the blood; 

But we, their sons, a pampered race of men, 

Are dwindled down to three score and ten. 

Better to hunt in field for health unbought, 

‘Than feed the doctor for'a nauseous draught. 

The wise for ease on exercise depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. 


General directions for Exercise, according to Walker. 
The best time for exercises is when the air is cool,——a3 
even in summer it Me sae the Sutigesch or pail the 
follow a | meal. eae 
The best place for these elementary exercises is & 
smooth grass plat,’ or a firm sandy sea-beach. Chasms, 
stones, and stakes, are always dangerous. ' 
At the commencement of such exercise, the coat, and 
all unnecessary clothes should be laid aside; and ‘all Hard. 
or. sharp things should be taken from the pockets 6f'thie 
remaining: dress. A very light covering on the head, asa 
straw hat, is best; the shirt collar should be open; the breast 


should be either exposed, or thinly covered; all bandages 
At. 79 y @d¥ Yo rots 102 ae ao aes 
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should be loosely fixed, and the boots and shoes should 
have no iron about them. | 

As sudden transitions are always bad, exercise should 
begin gently, and should terminate in the same manner. 

As the left hand and arm are commonly weaker than 
the right, they should be exorcised till they become as 
strong. The being cooled too quickly is injurious. 
Therofore, drinking, when very hot, or lying down on 
the cold ground, should be carefully avoided. No exertion 
should bo carried to excess, as that only exhausts the 
body. Therefore, whenever the gymnast feels tired, or 
falls behind his usual mark, he should resume his clothes 


and walk home. 


Walking 


Of all exercises, walking is the most simple and easy. 


; The “Woight of the body rests on one foot, while the other 


ig advanced ; it is then thrown upon the advanced foot, while 
the other i is brought for ward, and so on in succession. In 
this modo of progreasion,- “the slowness and equal d distribu- 
tion of motion is such, that. many muscles are employed, iD 
a soraaior or less degr ee. Each acts in unison | w vith the rest ; 

and tho. whole remains ‘compact and united. “Hence, the 
time. of. its movement may be quicker or slower, without 
deranging the union of the pa. ria; or the equilibrium of the 


whole. It .is owing. to these circumstances that walking 


displays so much the character of the walker,— that it is 


light and gay in women and children; steady and grave 
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in men, and elderly persons; irregular in the nervous and 
_ irritable; measured in the affected and formal; brisk in 
the sanguine ; heavy in the phlegmatic ; and proud or hum- 
ble, bold or timid, etc., in strict correspondence with indi- 
vidual character. 

‘he_utility of walking exceeds that of all other modes of 
progression. While the able pedestrian is independent of 
stage coaches and hired horses, he alone fully enjoys the 
scenes through which he passes, and is free to dispose of 
his time as he pleases. | 

To counterbalance these advantages, greater fatigue is, 
doubtless, attendant on walking; but this fatigue is, really, 
the result of previous inactivity ; for daily exercise gradu- 
ally increased, by rendering walking more easy and 
agreeable, and inducing its more frequent practice, di- 
minishes fatigue to such a degree, that very great distances 
may be accomplished with pleasure instead of painful 
exertion. 

In relation to health, walking accelerates respiration and 
circulation, increases ‘the temperature and cutancous ex- 
halation, and excites appetite, and sends healthful nutrition. 
Hence, as an anonymous writer observes, the true pedes- 
trian, after a walk of twenty miles, comes in to breakfast 
with freshness on‘his countenance, healthy blood coursing 
ia every vein, and vigour in every limb, while tho indolent 
and inactive man, heving painfully crept over a mile or | 
two, returns to a dinner which his stomach cannot digest. 


A firm, yet easy and graceful walk, however, is by no 
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means common. | For farther information on that subject, 
aee Walker’s Manly Exercises. 


- Dancing. 

Dancing, this attractive play, with all its lively, rapid, 
and waving motion, serves to give energy and agility to 
the members. It was practised amongst all nations, whick 
is not astonishing, for man has a natural inclination to 
impart the affections and sentiments which he feels, not 
only by the means of an articulate language, but also by 
motions of the body. Dancing is the expression of nature ; 
‘a dumb poetry, as Simonides.calls it. Of all exercises, 
the dance is that which. is the most congeneal to the 
fair sex. , ) 

Honour, peace, safety, always hover round her : 
Feed her with plenty: let her eyes never soe 

A sight of sorrow, nor her heart know mourning. 
Crown’d de her days with joy. 

Iia.Danse est un amusement propre a la jeunesse et 
donc on no doit pas la priver c’est de plus un exercise qui 
joint aux avantages communs celui de donner de la grace 
au corps et d’initier le jeune homme aux manieres usitecs 


dang la: societe ou il doit un jour entrer. — Le Dr. Simon. 


_ Skating. 
Skating .is a. very healthy exercise, which is practised 
to a great oxtenton.the continent of Europe, especially in 
the Netherlands. nae oe 
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The Dutch are very skilful skaters. I have often seen 
“in Friesland and Groningen, two hundred persons, ladies 
and gentlemen, linked together, and skating away with a 
quickness that the eye can scarcely perceive it, Ina few 
seconds they are out of sight. 

To skate twenty miles in an hour is not unfrequent 
among the Netherlanders. In 1821, a Lincolnshire man, 
for a wager of a hundred guineas, skated one mile within 
two seconds of threo minutes. 

It is certainly far better to warm the blood in tho win- 
ter by active exercise, than to be wrapt up, and linger 
the whole day near the fireside, and complain of a bad 
cold. 

Breathe the good cold of the free air, which will prevent 
you getting a bad cold. Tho English have a proverb, to 
avoid cold. We have to expose oursolves to it. 

There is nothing more dangerous than those deceiving 
complaints, colds—a consumption in embryo. Keep it 
away—learn to bo a child of nature. You will not only 
prolong your life, but the future genoration, your offspring, 
—the emblem of yourselves,—will bless you for your sa- 
gacity. 

Those parents, ‘says Dr. Combe, act most erroneously, 
who, in their apprehensive anxiety for tho protection of their 
delicate children, scrupulously prohibit them from every 
kind of exercise which requires the least effort, and shut 
them up from the open air during winter, with the false 


‘hope of thereby warding off colds, and protecting their 
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lungs. I have seen the greatest delicacy of constitution 
thus engendred. Such a conduct is found to be as ill adapt- 
ed as possible to the end in view, and utterly at variance 
with the laws of animal economy. 


EQuITATION. — Horse-back Riding 

Horse-back exercise is an exercise most salutary and 
agreeable, innocent and useful. Its effects on-the system 
depends on the gait of the horse. Pacing makes but a 
slight impression: it is somewhat stronger when riding on 
a gallop. ‘Trotting is the most active, but very fatiguing, 
on account of excessive concussion, and successive flexion 
and extension of thetrunk. Even the brain becomes sensi- 
tive to its commotions, which manifests itself by headache. 

In the course of time, and through habit, no inconyeni- 
ence is felt; and it will contribute greatly to the improve- 
ment of health. 

it is proper for convalescents, for weak persons, valetudi- 
narians, or cachectic people, etc. 

We do not consider it a suitable exercise for the con- 
sumptive, for which it has been generally recommended. 
Ladies on Horse-back. + 

The nearest approach to manliness that is allowable for 
a female to make conformably with the preservation of 
her feminino character for grace and delicacy, is when 
riding on horse-back. She sits with an air of dignity, 
withan occasional inclination forward ; and the easy curve 


of the bridle arm, contrasting with the pendant position 
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of the whip arm, prevents her from appearing stiff or con- 
strained. And then her hat and feathers—her worked 
collar, and braided coat studded with small buttons, gives 
an air of out-door adventure, made wonderfully interesting 
by her sparkling eye, and the rich carnation of her cheek, 
while her falling ringlets shade the deep suffusion of her 
temples. Let us suppose a fair companion thus mounted 
and equipped, adding to the charm of appearance the ad- 
ditional fascination of a ready smile and playful remark, 
and who shall resist her power ? No drawing-room belle, 
in all the decorations of lace and gauze, pearl and dia- 
monds, can look half so lively or enchanting. 

The beneficial effects to females of riding on horse- 
back, are of a very decided character. In all those ail- 
ments indicated by the vague epithets of nervousness, 
without pain or much fever, where there is palpitation, 
tremors, paleness of complexion, sick-headache, deficient 
or irregular appetite, and the many disturbances associated 
with indigestion, this kind of exercise will do more good 
than all the drugs. 

But there is one condition of indispensible performance 
for the accomplishment of the desired end: it is, that the 
rider shall not be so tied or buckled up as at all to impede 
the free expansion of her chest, and movement in every 
direction of her arm. She is not expected, nay, she is 
expressly forbidden to sit on her horse unyielding and 
unbending as when in a drawing-room or at the dinner 
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table. Such a position is as ungraceful as it is adverse 
to the healthful enjoyment of equestrian exercise. 

Riding ina carriage is a kind of exercise which is par- 
ticularly adapted to feeble persons, and to those of an 


advanced age. 
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DRUGS, AND THEIR ABUSES. 


It becomes fashionable, in ou days, to hear, occasion- 
ally, a sombre harangue delivered on diet. Lecturors 
have arisen who have perambulated the country, proclaim- 
- ing, without reason, their dogmas to multitudes of greedy 
listeners, prescribing to them rules of eating and drinking, 
and setting to them limits, beyond which they are forbid- 
den to pass. Books (on eatable-philosophy,) have been 
written, fraught with precepts of abstinence, (a@ starvation 
system,) and urging upon the robust and healthy a regimen 
fit only fora community of starved ghosts. Many, yea, 
a vastly greater number than would at once be believed, 
have had their heath,—their constitutions undermined ; 
and from being hale and hearty, have become pale faced, 
weak, and emaciated. I have met with a good many 
of these priests of starvation, Grahamites, in the state of 
New York. Beans, roots, potatoes, and bran bread, is all 
they want. ‘Man wants but little hero below; and in- 
deed they look as if they would not want it long.” 

I think it makes very little difference what a man eats 
or drinks. Appetite is the best guide in matters of diet. 
Nature has given to man a discriminating taste—a relish 
for her bounties, of which there is an ample supply for 
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its gratification. And if Nature has given an appetite, 
and supplicd the most ample means for its indulgence, it 
has also fixed the limits beyond which that indulgence is 
incompatible with the well being of the system. While 
no inconvenience, or any greater ill effects result from the 
gratification of the appetite for food, there. can be no im- 
propriety in obeying its commands; but every man is 
blessed with reason sufficient to convince him of errors in 
this respect, and with will sufficient to restrain his desires. 
What seems to me to be of more importance than the 
hackneyed subject of diet, is to point out to the people 
tho detrimental consequences which arise from the incon- 
siderate use of drugs. 

There is, perhaps, no country in which all kinds of 
drugs are used in such quantities, and in quick succession 
as in the United States, especially in the south and west. 
And what may be the cause of this injudicious, most 
lamentable way of proceeding? Ist. Tho absolute ignor- 
ance of most people of the structure of the human organs, 
their functions, and diseases, and the imperfect knowledge 
of the powers of medicine. Were it otherwise, — had 
people but a superficial coneeption of these sciences, we 
doubt much if they would be as eager to acceptall kinds 
of compounds offered to them, If a man sits down at the 
table, he considers well what is set before him before he 
partakes of it. Why not pursue at least the same course 
with drugs ? 

It is the prevailing opinion that medicine possesses 2 
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healing power. This may be true to a certain extent, 
yet medicine is but another name for poison, when im- 
properly applied, or used in great quantities: and what is 
worse than all, is the too frequent repetition of them. 

Woe need but examine the countenance of a person who 
is in the habit of taking medicine, and we'll soon notice 
that it is sicklied o’er with distress, the energies of the body 
exhausted, and almost brought to the brink of the grave by 
this most perverted plan of taking medicine like food. 
Indeed, many happy beings, in their idiotic ignorance, 
think that food could be spared when medicine is used, 
because this alone feeds sufficiently. 

In-a country like ours, where every one is not only 
his own judge in politics and religion, but also in medicine, 
it would be well to teach the principal branches of medi- 
cine, especially Toxicology, at the seminaries. It is, as- 
suredly, the interest of every one, to know at least as 
much of medicine as shall enable him to form a general 
estimate of the treatment. to which he subjects himself 
and those who are dearest to him, as well as to form some 
notion of the ability of the practitioner who applies and 
administers it. 

2. What may have further contributed to the abuse 
of drugs, is the incorrect classification of remedies in 
stimulating, corroborating, or tonics ; antispastic, purga- 
tives, emetics, alternatives, etc. Healing powers have 
been assigned to them which they do not possess, drawn 
from an imperfect analogy, which originated from an 
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imperfect physiological and pathological knowledge of 
past ages. Emetics and purgatives were brought into 
notice through the erronéous doctrine of humoral pathology. 
Stimulating remedies, and tonics, were brought into fashion 
through the false conclusions of Cullen and Brown, etc.. 

“Tt wore a task of immense labour to advert, by special 
enumeration, to all the numerous cases of such fallacy, 
arising from extravagant views of the medicinal properties 
of the various agents, which, from age to. age, and from 
year to year, have received the unspairing and undistin- 
guished eulogics of physicians.” 

‘‘ General classification (says the reviewer of Dr. Dungli- 
son’s book) is unfriendly, so far as it goes, to a close dis- 
criminating study of the peculiar properties of the separate 
articles of the materia medica; and that the great object 
of our therapeutical researches on this particular point 
ought to be, to ascertain the exact individual specific value 
of these separate articles. (I wish it were.so.) Tarta- 
rized antimony and ipocacuanha, are, both of them, 
emetics; but it will hardly be pretended that their opera- 
tion on the stomach, and through this organ, on the entire 
system, is identical in its nature, differing only in, activity. 
Each has its peculiar action. Similar remarks may be 
mado in regard to the other important articles of the ma- 
teria medica, and any generalization, the tendency of 
which is to merge those peculiar properties into, some 
common family character, is unfriendly to the pro- 


gross and certainty of therapeutical science. This spirit of 
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veneralizing, which we aro endeavoring to combat, is ob- 
jectionable not merely on the grounds of its abstract or 
scientific falsity, if we may so speak. If this were all, 
we could easily let it pass unnoticed. But this is not all. 
The error is full of practical danger. It influences, directly 
and unavoidably, our whole method and conduct in the 
application and selection of remedies.” 

I have frequently noticed, in different sections of this 
country, the great havoc made under the general terms of 
tonics, stimulants, alternatives, cleansing or purgative 
medicine! etc. etc.. A man, for instance, is laboring under 
indigestion which may have proceeded fromysome‘enuse or 
other,—thinks it owing todebility. Zondcs ( his materia: mé- 
dica tells him) is an excellent remedy for a weak stoynachy 
consequently he buys.a “ bottle of a bitter mixture,’:and 
after having taken it a few days finds himself worse, hers 
inclining more and more to listlessness and languor,: ‘his 
countenance is becoming more sullew, the tongue is coated: 
all (according to common doctrines) the exact indicatiers 
of the torpid action of the liver! and he new thinks he has 
mistaken the disease ;.and being told that he needs “alterna- 
tives?! which means taking mercury in small doses- ih the 
shape of ‘blue pills,”’ which is to be taken at night; and 
then bring up a reinforcement in-the morning; in the 
shape of calomel, rhubarb, and aloes(?) cqual parts,:which 
is thrown into the dilapidated castle to operate -as-a con- 
GREVE rocket. And in, this way the falling ‘castle is 
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played upon until the constitution can resist no longer,. 
and yields to the unconquerable enemy. - ' 

How far the doctrine of humoral pathology is consistent 
with the present physiological and pathological knowledge; 
—on what grounds even the leading members of the pro- 
fession can teach and propagate such erroneous principles 
wo are at a loss how to explain. There can be no doubt 
that most gastric affections, acute as well as chronic, de-" 
pend on a morbid nervosity, or subinflamation of the. mu- 
cous membrane of the intestinal canal. 

«The American physician should break. off this bad 
habit /of2 using such quantities of mercurtals: and most 
irritating cathartics in derangemonts of the intestinal — 
canal. ;° 188 Y, 

If cleansing ‘remedies are indicated, (and I am sure ir 
most cases a suitable plan i in, diet would answer the purposé 
better > let thom ns of. a Pile character, such as tamarind, 
manna,’ salts, otc.” Thoy have at least the advantage, that 
they don’t injure the intestines, which this mischievous 
calomel and purgative practice certainly do, producing, 
in the course of time, disorganizations and organic af. 
fections, such as prolapsus ani, hamorrhoides fluentes et 
coecae. Prolapsus uteri, diseased secretions of all characters, 
ulcers of the intestines, etc. 

We do not wish to be captious, yet our feelings are 
so much excited at this detestible mania of purging, that 
we must call it a monstrous practice. 

To keep principally in view (says Boisseau,) the 
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and to distinguish the cases, few in number, in which 
recourse must be had to evacuants, is the fundamental 
principle which should, at the present day, guide the 
practitioner in the troatment of gastric affection. If, in- 
stead of employing himself in invectives, against the par= 
tisans of antimony, Guz Paten had collected, with care, 
conclusive facts, the cause he advocated would have tri- 
umphed, and humanity have been spared many a groan, 

It is not, says the inimitable Molieres, who was un- 
spairing in- his.appropriate philippics against the pro- 
fession,-and the public of his: day,—it is not, after all, 
that your daughter may not die; but at all events you 
will have the consolation that she died according to form: 

Ce n’est pas, qu’avec tout cela votre fille ne puisse 
mourir mais. au moins yous aurez fait quelque chose, et 
yous aurez la consolation qu’elle sera morte dans la forme, 

T?amour Medecin, Act J., Scene 5. 

We do not say (says De Ticknor) that cathartic reme:- 
dies always produce iajurious results; but as there are 
many of the diseases of the digestive organs that are ag: 
grayated by irritating their lining membrane, it follows, 
therefore, that purgatives being irritants, are, in all such 
cases, decidedly improper. This is more particularly the 
ease with regard to those chronic, troublesome affections, 
known by the name of dyspepsy, indigestion, bilious com- 
plaints, and other terms equally vague and unmeaning. 
Maladies of this class are characterized by an almost 
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numberless train of distressing symptoms; and so unhappy 
and perfectly wretched do they render their victims, that 
they eagerly seize upon any means that afford the most 
distant prospect of relief, and that without calculating the 
chances, or ever dreaming of ‘a possibility of being made 
worse. 

In a large proportion, if not in a majority of the dis- 
eases to which the digestive organs are subject, the mu: 
cous lining membrane will be found to be the seat of the 
malady; and the disease itself is found, by examinations 
after death, to consist in a greater or less degree of in- 
flammation. | | : 

Inflammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach 
is characterized, in most cases, by tenderness directly 
at the bottom of the breast bone, extending over the space 
about equal the size of a dollar. The degree of pain 
caused by pressure in this region, is in proportion: to the 
degreo of inflammation. Sometimes an individual thus af- 
fected is compelled to wear the dress inordinately loose; 
and. when gentle pressure is made with the points of the 
fingers, he experiences the most acute pain. Whoever 
is thus‘afflicted may rest assured that his diseaso will be 
aggravated by a frequent repetition of netive purgatives. 
It ig an unquestionable fact, that cathartic remedies pro- 
duce their effect in two ways only. First, by an increase 
of the secretions, or the natural fluids that are found in 
the cavity of the alimentaary canal. ‘These secretions, 
like those of all other organs, are supplied by the blood ; 
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and whenever they are increased in quantity, the supply 
of blood to the part is increased in an equal ratio. Thus 
the supply is constantly proportioned to the demand oc- 
casioned by an active irritating purgative. If, then, the 
mucous membrane be inflamed, purgatives add only to 
the flamo already existing. The lining of the stomach 
and bowols in this case, is in a state resembling, exactly, 
an inflamad eye, where there is more or less pain and 
an increased secretion of tears. Any person of the least 
observation would perceive at once the injury likely to 
result from the application of an acrid; irritating sub- 
stance, for the sake of increasing still farther the secretion 
of tears; and so any man, who knows the offect of reme- 
dies, would see in prospect the mischief likely to result 
from repeated purging. Tho bad effects of active cathar- 
tics do not 6nd here; nor do the ill effects of improper 
remedies to an inflamed eye cease with the flow of tears. 
In the latter case the eye is not unfrequently disorganized, 
and the sight lost forever. Inthe former, change of struc- 
ture is also the result, with sometimes ulceration, that ends 
in a perforation of the intestines, causing immediate death. 
Thore is one important fact that should be borne in mind 
hy the lovers of “powerful physic!” and that is, that often- 
times each successive dose. must be greater than the one 
preceding; so that after a long course of purging, five 
or ten times as much medicine is required as was neces- 
sary at first. It is unnecessary to explain why there 


ghall, from too frequent repetition of the physic in one 
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case, follow obstinate constipation, in another, diarrhes 
chronica, asthma, etc. It is sufficient for our present 
purpose, to know, that theso results, and many others, 
do ensue. 

Purging is many times continued till a sub-acute en- 
teritis is induced or aggravated, and the abdomen becomes 
painiul and distended, under an erroneous impression 
that a new disease had occurred to remove the very symp- 
toms it has caused. Thus the patient is finally purged 
out of existence, without the doctor once suspecting a 
possibility that he may be wrong, or that something else, 


or some other treatment would be advisable. 


Emetics. 

No article can produce vomiting but such as causes an 
irritation of the stomach ; and most substances that do so, 
like the active cathartics, possess acrid and stimulating 
properties. In gastric affections, where digestion is de- 
ranged, there is often experienced a sensation of disten- 
sion, or of a load at the pit of the stomach; and most sub- 
stances that do so, like the active cathartics, possess acrid 
stimulating properties. In gastric affection, where diges- 
tion is deranged, there is often experienced a sensation of 
distension, or of a load at the pit of the stomach; and an 
attempt is made t remove this load, as it is called, by 
an emetic. ‘To the surprise, however, of the suffering 
party, nothing is vomited but a small quantity of mucous, 


watery fluid, quite inadequate to account for the previous 
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symptoms, and accordingly another emetic is administered, 
but with no better effect. Tho relief afforded in such cases, 
if there be any, is merely temporary ; and there is soon 
the same necessity for a repetiton of the medicine as there 
was at first. 

The sensation of a load in the stomach at such times 
is not caused by any quantity of matter, but is the sole re- 
sult of the diseased membrane lining its internal cavity, 
giving a sensation which is purely deceptive: and when 
relief is afforded by an emetic, it is because the diseased 
action is temporarily changed or superseded. But even 
a temporary remission is not always procured, the disease 
being immediately, and permanently, and often incurably 
aggravated. th 3 

An individual, after unusual fatigue, or exposure to 
wet or cold, night air, or any other cause sufficient to 
derange the health, complains of ‘lassitude, more or less 
headache and chilliness, loss of appetite, tenderness at the 
pit of the stomach on pressure, pain in the back and loins, 
and other symptoms that generally usher in a febrile 
attack: an emetic is now administered, without affording 
the anticipated relief, but is followed by an obvious ag- 
gravation of all the preceding symptoms; the remedy is 
perhaps repeated, with a still more decidedly, bad, and. un- 
happy result. The ultimate effect in this case is inflama- 
tion of the stomach. . 

When bile is vomited with violent retching towards the 


last part of the operation of an emetic, it is considered 
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as proof positive, equivalent to actual demonstration, that 
the remedy: was the very thing needful. The previous 
unpleasant symptoms are then attributed to the presence 
of bile in the stomach; and when they recur, as they often 
do, the medicino is repeated. The theory and practice 
im such cases are equally erroneous, and are followed by 
disagreeable consequences; but the truth may be explained 
in few words, and most easily comprehended. The lower 
orifice of the stomach, that which opens into the upper 
portion of the intestine, and the orifice of the duct, which 
conveys the bile into the same portion of intestine, are but 
a few inches distant from each other. In vomiting, the 
peristaltic action of the stomach is inverted, the motion 
being from below upward: and sometimes this inverted 
order of action is communicated to the whole length of 
the alimentary canal. In less severe cases, however, 
this action is only communicated to that part of the in- 
testine more immediately connected with the stomach — 
that part into which the biliary duct enters and deposites 
itscontents. When, therefore, this portion of the bowel 
acts in syrnpathy with the stomach, whatever quantity of 
bile is poured in it must be evacuated upward instead of 
downward. And further, thoaction of vomiting, if it does 
not actually increase the secretion of bile, nevertheless 
assists in discharging it from the liver-and gall-bladder. 
And thus its flow is, temporarily, greatly augmented; and 
being evacuated by the mouth, confirms the previous 
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yredictions ef those who knew no better, that bile had 
accumulated in the stomach which it was necessary to 
dislodge. 

In persons of plethoric, or full habit, there is great 
danger in.the administration of emetics. Individuals of 
this description are generally of the sanguine tempera- 
“ment, prone te hemorrhages and inflammatory diseases; 
and as the violent spasmodic actions in the efforts to vomit 
scause a determination of blood to. some-organ, the rupture 
of a blood vessel may be produced, or the engorgement may 
continue after the vomiting has:ceased, and terminate in a 
«more or less active inflammation. -Apoploxy is thus caused, 
blood being effused into the substance of the brain by tho 
rupture of a vessel; and from this causo have occurred 
alarming bleedings from the lungs, stomach, and other of 
the viscera. Besides the vomiting caused by articles of 
this class, there is yet another effect upon the bowels, and 
that is, their operation as cathartics. And when there is 
a .pre-disposition of the bowels to be easily affected, there 
43 often induced a diarrhcea and diseased condition of the 


intestines that is not easily subdued. 


Dr. Crichton and Mayer observed an extraordinary 
effect of tartar emetic in a girl, aged fourteen, who had 
daken ten grains within a fortnight.* Some days after 


this remedy had been discontinued, a pustular eruption 


aPritish Ann. Med., from Medico Pract. Abhand. B. I. 
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appeared, exceedingly like the exanthem breaking out 
‘after the external application of tartarized antimony. In 
three individuals who, during their complaints, had had 
a strong tartar emetic ointment rubbed on the abdomen, 
small pock-like pustles were found on the internal surface 
of 'the peritonaeum after death. 


Tonics. 

To this class belong all the multitudinous forms of 
‘bitter,’ “ bracing medicines,” stomach bitters,” tonic 
pills, “strengthening medicines,” life elixir, elixir vite, 
and a great many more of gentle names, which are palmed 
upon the community as cures for dispepsy, and other ail- 
ments. 4 

Tonics, when they’ produce their legitimate effect, cause 
a tendency to an inflammatory diathesis, or in other 
words, they induce that state of the system in which in- 
flammation is excited’ with more than ordinary facility. 
And -in those habits’ where the inflammatory diathesis 
already prevails, or where there is some local chronic 
affection, tonics cannot be administered to any extent 
with impunity.~ Therefore, in diseases of the digestive 
organs, ‘ and in®all cases of stomach affections where this 
inflammatory tendency exists, medicines of this class are 
decidedly injurious; and coming directly in contact with 
the mucous membrane when the stomach is diseased, the 
mischief is thus decidedly increased. Unlike active,stimu- 


lants, which may only temporarily aggravate the disease, 
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tonics fasten it more firmly where it is already seated, 


and are followed by a long sequel of suffering. 


. Mercury. 

There seems to be a universal disposition of many to 
decry and most foully slander all medicines obtained from - 
minerals, while they labour under the erroneous impres- 
sion that medicine obtained from herbs is less injurious, 

I have heard people say, I take the vegetable pul! 
With the word vegetable, says Dr. Ticknor, are associ- 
ated many delicious articles of food; and when we are 
told of a vegetable pill, the idea, perhaps, insensibly oc- 
curs, that it is something eatable : —vegetables aro nutri- 
tious—they are wholesome articles of food : every body 
eats them — we eat them every day — these are vegetable 
pills—no mineral here, no poison —they can’t hurt you !(?) 
because they are vegetable. This is the language and 
logic of empiricism; and with those who are not at the 
trouble of thinking for themselves —who close their eyes 
and swallow whatever is thrust into their mouth,—it is 
believed with the greatest sincerity. Let the pill be what 
it may, whether it be the most active acrid, irritating 
poison, so it only be called “vegetable !? no further ques- 
tions are asked, and nothing more is desired. We will, 
however, state here, for general information, that nothing 
of the mineral kingdom possesses any thing of the activity 
or power that vegetables do—that while minerals require 


hours, or perhaps days, to produce fatal effects, vegetables 
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will cause the same result ina far less: space of time, ox 
even im a few minutes: 

Every mineral possesses great medicinal powers, if 
properly prepared, and’ used’ in minute doses: such as 
arsenic, mercury, copper,” tin, lead, tron, gold, silver; etc.- 
It is not the fault of the remedy, that it injures; but the 
error consists in the application. Whena small’ dose of 
an active drug may be beneficial, a large quantity may... 
under certain circumstances, act asa poison: 

Mercury, with a large class of the public, has falleminto- 
disrepute. They would rather intrust themselves: into-the: 
hands of quacks, with the delusive: hepe that they use 
no mercury. But this is a gross mistake. Mercury: 
yg an excellent remedy. I should'not like to’be a physician. 
without it. Who has: not: experienced its beneficial ef*- 
fects in glandular swellings, inflammation: of the brain. 
mesentoritis, etc. 

“If medicines have been misapplied, it would be the 
dictates of true wisdom to learn a lesson from: error, and* 
profit fron: misfortune rather than condemn. the thing for 
a fault which justly belongs to-the hand that administered; 
or the head’ that prescribed it. The-abuse of mercury is: 
well marked by distinguished men, which may here find: 


a place. 


«On my arrival in the city of Louisville, a. negro woman subject ta fte 
twenty-five years, was entrusted to my care. I succeeded in curing her irs 
xhout six weeks, principally by two homocopathic remedies, copper and bella, — 
donna, of each a millionth part of a grain. 
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Calomél. 

it is Ynuch to bé régretted, says Dr. Graham, that there 
is a fashion in medicine as well as in the other affairs of 
life. A few years ago, the majority of ordinary complaints 
were said to be on the nerves; now they ail dépend upon, 
and centré in the liver. On this subject 2 modern writer 
has well observed. ak? 

The Princess, afterwards Queen Anne, was subject to 
hypocondriacal attacks, which her physicians pronounced 
to be spleen, vapours, or hypo, and recommended Raw- 
‘eigh’s confection and pearl cordial for its cure. This 
circumstance was sufficient to render the disease and 
remedy fashionable; and. no other complaint wag ever 
heard of in the precincts of the court but that of the 
vapours. Some years afterwards, in ‘consequence of Dr. 
Whytt’s publication on nervous diseases, a lady of fashion 
was pronounced to be nervous. The term became general, . 
and the disease fashionable; and spleen, vapours, and 
hypo, were consigned to oblivion. The reign of nervous 
tliseases, however, did not long continue, for a popular 
work appeared on biliary concretions, “and ial the world 
became bilious. It is an unhappy circurhstance that the 
world stil] continues in this state, and that beth the disease 
and its remedy have taken so deep a-root in the professional 
mind, that there is yet no appearance of a change’ to 
another ideal, fashionable malady, whose favourite remo» . 
‘ly, we might hope, would bea medicine more like the pearh 


cordial of Rawleigh’s confection than calomel, and there« 
Qe 
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fore more congenial fo the human constitution, and whicli, 
if it were not attended with any sensible benefit, would: 
possess at least the advantage of being innocent. 

The term “liver complaint’? is now in the’ mouth of 
every one: and ‘it is well known that mercury, in some 
form, generally the most injudicious, ig’ the universa! 
medicine for all kinds and degrees of disorder in’ the 
digestive organs. A patient, suffering frour such disorder, 
which is usually denoted by oppression’.at the stomach 
after eating, want of appetite, weakness, depression’ of 
spirits, can at this time hardly consult his physician with- 
out being told he has:a liver complaint; and as a neces~ 
sary consequence, being soon loaded with calomel or blue 
pill. Indeed, it is a fact, of which I am convinced from 
ample experience, that even the slighter forms of derange- 
ments in the assimilative viscera are often designated by 
the above fashionable term, and treated accordingly. Im 
the United States, (says the American Editor of Dr. Gra- 
ham’s book on indigestion,) and especially in those states 
situated toward the south and west, a physician often rises 
in celebrity in proportion to the magnitude of the doses of 
calomel which he ordinarily prescribes. Notwithstanding 
the temerity of such a practice, the patients often recover 
from the disease with which they were’ attacked, and the 
calomel so skilfully administered, gots the credit of the 
cure. Should the patient subsequently suffer the horrors 
of a mercurial fever, and a salivation, which causes the’ 
palate and gums to slough, and the teeth to become loose, 
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Gt éVen drop out, the chance is, that the physician wil! 
get more praise than censure, since it will be inferred 
that, in all probability, death would have ensued but for 
the salivation. 

To be sick is, of itself, ritisfortune enough: but, in our 
days, diseases multiply through abuse of strong-remedies, 
whose powerful operations have abbreviated many valua: 
ble lives, and undermined many precious constitutions. 

Dr. Blackhall, of Exeter, expresses himself very strongly 
on this subject. Parents have something to regret, who 
are so perpetually giving calomel to their children, without 
any distinction or care, as a commoti domestic remedy. 
And it is difficult to conceive on what view of the subject 
yen practitioners proceed, who indulge in its use with 
less scruple than over—with less attention as to dose — 
with less caution as to management,—whilst they are 
observing and lamenting the daily increasing ravages of 
hereditary scrophulous, and other disorders. 

Indeed, the powerful and depressing effects of calomel 
on the whole nervous and vascular systems unequivocally 
proves its poisonous qualities, and raise indisputable objec- 
tions to its frequent employment. 

That so powerful ati article, taken or administered by 
all descriptions of persons, without care or discrimination 
4s to the dose or disease, must be attended with the most 
iamentable consequences, rio one, with truth, can deny ; 
for this medicine is not only a poison in excessive doses, 
but even in ordinary doses of two and three grains, it is 
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an active stimulant to the organs of digéstion, and to ths - 
whole constitution. 

There is not another article in the materia medica, if’ 
common use, which soimmediately and permanently, and 
to so great a degree, debilitates the stomach and bowels, as 
calomel; yet this is the medicine which is sent for and 
prescribed on ever y occasion, the. most trifling as well as 
the most urgent! Its action on the nervous system is 
demonstrative of its being an article in its nature inimi- 
cal tothe human constitution, since what medicine, besides 
its frequent use, will excite feolings so horrible and inde- 
scribable as calomel, and other preparations of mercury. 
An excessively peovish, irritable,and despondent state of 
mind, is a well known consequence of a singlo dose of this 
substance. Dr, Falkoner, of Bath, in a paper, where he 
forcibly animadyerts on its abuse, observes, Among other 
ill effects, it tends to produce tremor, palpitation, inclina- 
tion to nightsweating, paralysis, and not unfrequently 
incurable mania. I have myself seen, repoatedly, from 
this causa, a kind of approximation to theso maladies that 
embittered life to such a degree, with a shocking: depres- 
sion of spirits and other nervous agitation with which it 
was accompanied, as to make it more than commonly 
probable that many of the suicides. which disgrace our 
country, were occasioned by the intolerable feelings that 


result from such a state of the noryous system.* 


«Transactions of the Medical Society of London, vol. 1, page 110. 
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To set the poisonous qualities of mercury in a stil}. 
clearer light, I would here insert an extract from Dr. 
Hamilton’s work on the abuse of mercury, and also from 
Dr. Alley’s observation on hydrargyria, an eruptive dis 
ease which is sometimes produced by this mineral : 

“In a lady, whom the author attended some years ago, 
along with his intelligent friend, Dr. Fargharson, who had 
had such small doses of blue pill, combined with opium, 
for three nights successively, that the whole quantity 
amounted to no more than five grains of tho mass. Sali- 
vation began on the fifth day; and notwithstanding every 
attention, the tongue and gums became swelled to an 
enormous degree; bleeding, ulcers of the mouth, and fauces 
took place, and such an excessive irritability and debility 
followed, that for nearly a whole month her life was in 
the utmost jeopardy.” 

Dr. Alloy observes, page 40, that he has seon the mer- 
curial eruption appear over the entire body of a boy 
about seven years old, for whom but three grains of 
calomel had been prescribed, inoffectually, as a purgative. 

Some mxy think that these instances prove only idiosyn- 
crasy in the individuals affected, rendering them in an 
extraordinary degree obnoxious to the pernicious effects 
of this single substance; that the conclusions here drawn 
touching the deleterious properties of mercury, are incon- 
clusive. But this cannot be consistently affirmed, because 
the above instances of the poisonous operation of mercury 
are not of rare occurrence; on the contrary, they are 
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common, and are only two out of a vast number (not.al! 
equally bad) that have been, and are still daily witnessed, 
many of which are on record. | ) j 

Dr. Hamilton, jun., ehetree se In several cases, the 
nuthor has decidedly ascertained, that alterations of the 
villous coat of the intestines of infants and young chil- 
dren have been induced by the frequent use of doses of 
calomel.* Does not this fact call upon the mother. to 
abandon its use altogether; and does it not demand more 
care or attention on our part in prescribing this oxide 
than has been of late observed ? 

Mercury affects the human constitution in a peculiar 
manner, taking, so to speak, an iron grasp of all its systems, 
and. penetrating even to the bones, by which they not only 
change the healthy action of its vessels, and. general 
structure, but greatly impair and destroy its energies, so 
that their abuse is very rarely overcome. When the tone 
of the stomach, intestines, or nervous system generally, has 
been once injured by this mineral, according to my ex- 
perience, and I have paid considerable attention to the 
subject, it could afterwards seldom be restored. IT have 
seen many persons, to whom it has been largely given 
for the removal of different complaints, who, before they 
took it, knew what indigestion and nervous depression 
meant only by the description of others; but since they 


have become experimentally acquainted with both, for 


«Bowel complaints of children in the city of Louisville are very. frequent, 
principally caused by the abuse of purgatives and calomel. 
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they now constantly complain of weakness and irritability 
of the digestive organs, of frequent lowness of spirits 
and impaired strength, of all which it appears to me they 
will ever be sensible. Instances of this description abound. 
Many of the victims to the practice are aware of this origin 
of their permanent indisposition, and many more, who 
are at present unconscious of it, might here find, upon 
investigation, a sufficient cause for their sleepless nights 
and miserable days. | 

The celebrated Prof. Marshall Hall,* makes the follow- 
ing remarks on mercury, which | desire that every prac- 
titioner will take into consideration: 

The primary effects of mercury consists in the well 
known phenomena of ptyalism and salivation. The 
secondary effect, when injudiciously continued for an im- 
proper time, or in undue quantity, is that designated by 
Mr. Pearson, to whom we owe its detection. The erethis- 
mus mercurialis— mercurial excitement. To thisaffection 
the late Dr. Bateman, the friend of Mr. Pearson, fell a vic- 
tim, and that from the want ofa prompt diagnosis. The 
first symptoms of this terrible affection occurred on the 
ninth day of the mercurial inunction; this was, neverthe- 
less, continued to the thirteenth. Dr. Bateman observes, 
in the detail of his own case, given in the ninth volume of 
the medico—Chirurgical Transactions: It is evident that 


the nahin’ of the malady are not sufficiently known, even 


«See his work, Principles of the Theory and Practice of Besienys re- 
published Boston, 1839. 
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to the most enlightened members of the profession; for 
the failure on the part of the medical advisers, in the in- 
stance about to be related, to recognise its first symptoms, 
and the consequent repetition of the dose of the poison, 
after its first commencement, had nearly proved fata). 

The detail itsolf is full of interest: and not the least 
affecting part of the story is, that eventually the disease 
did carry off this able physician. 

Mr. Pearson observes: —In the course of two or three 
years after my appointment to the care of the Lock Hospi- 
tal, I observed that, in almost every year, one and some- 
times two instances of sudden death occurred among the 
patients, admitted to that institution: that these accidents 
could not be traced to any evident cause: and that the 
subjects were commonly men who had nearly, and some- 
times entirely, completed their mercurial course. I con- 
sulted Mr. Bromfield and Mr. Williams upon this interest- 
ing subject, but they acknowledged themselves unable to 
communicate any satisfactory information: they had care- 
fully examined the bodies of many who had died thus unex- 
pectedly, without being able to discover any morbid 
appearances; and they confessed that they were equally 
ignorant of the cause, the mode of prevention, or the 
method of treating that state of the system which im- 
mediately preceded the fatal termination. 

As the object of my inquiry was of considerable im- 
portance, I gave a constant and minute attention of the 


operation of mercury on the constitution in general, as 


° 
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well as to its effects on the disease for which it was ad- 
ministered ; and after sometime had elapsed, I ascertained 
that these sinister events are to be ascribed to mercury 
acting as a poison on the system, quite unconnected with 
itg agency as a remedy; and that its deleterious quanti- 
ties were neither in proportion to the inflammation of 


the mouth, nor to the actual quantity of the mineral ab- 


sorbed into the body. 


Theverethismus mercurialismay come at any period of 


ithe use of mercurial remedies. In Dr. Bateman,, the first 


symptoms occurred on the ninth day of mercurial.inunction 


with languor, fever; and, on the next morning, with vio- 


lent and irregular beating of the heart. . 

Mr. Pearson observes,— Tho gradual approach of this 
diseased state is commonly indicated by paleness of the 
countenance, a state of goneral inquietude, and frequent 
sighing; the respiration. becomes more frequent, some- 
times accompanied with a sense of constriction across the 
thorax, the pulse is small, frequent, and often intermit- 


ting, and there is a sense of fluttering about the praecor- 


dia, And further, the erethismus is characterized by 


‘great depression of strength, a sense of anxiety about the 


BEAPCEE diz, irregular action of the heart, frequent sighing; 
trembling, partial or universal ; small, quick, and some- 
iimes, intermitting pulse ; occasional vomiting; a pale cen- 


tracted countenance; a sense of coldness. When these) or 


a greater part of these symptoms are present, a sudden 


cand violent exertion of the animal power will sometimes 


R 
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prove fatal ; for instance, walking hastily across the ward, 
rising up suddenly in the bed to take food and drink, or 
slightly struggling with their fellow-patients, are among 
the circumstances which have commonly preceded the, 
sudden death of those afflicted with the mercurial erethis- 
mus. 

in Dr. Bateman’s case, it was remarked, that the action 
of the heart and arteries, which was extremely feeble as 
well as irregular while awake, was so much more enfee- 
pled during sleep as to be, in fact, almost suspended, and 
thus to occasion alarming faintings and sinkings, so that 
it became necessary, notwithstanding the extreme drowsi- 
ness which had succeeded the long continued watchfulness, 
to interrupt the sleep at the expiration of two minutes, 
by which time, or even sooner, the sinking of the pulse. 
and countenance indicated the approaching languor. 

The following is a similar case to that of Dr. Bateman’s, 
also described by Marshall Hall: 

Mr. 


hold some conversation on his own case. He attributed 


Surgeon and a West-Indian called upon me to 


his unhappy condition toa malignant fever, with erysipelas, 
during which there had been exhibited a great deal of 


y 4 ‘ s 
calomel, —as much as thirty grains at one dose,* which 


as 


+l am informed here, by several persons, that even delicate females have taken 
as much asa hundred grains of colomel! for a dose,anda thousand grains in the 
course of a week. i may well assert that a fourth part of lingering maladies 
in the United States may be ascribed to the abuse of mercury. A modern 
author has pointed out 4 number of diseases which originate from the abuse 
of mercury. in the hope that the western and southern physicians of this 
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cured him; but he thought it left him subject to a gastric 
affection, with a chronic inflammation. 

However that may be, this is his present condition. On 
falling asleep, just at the moment,when volition and sensi-. 
bility cease, the involuntary motions also stop, with a 


sensation of death under which he awakes generally con - 
vulsed. 


His medical friends have sat by him and watched him, 
and they have found, when sleep is overpowering him, the 
breathing becomes slower and weaker ; the heart and pulse 
also fall low, and cease to beat as sleep comes on; and after 
a short time he awakes in tremor. 

There is a great similarity between the orethismus 
mercurialis and the effects of loss of blood, the extreme 
degree of clorosis, and disease of the heart itself: in all 
the peculiar effect of sleop, and the proneness to sudden 


dissolution, are the same. 


country may somewhat relent in their mercurial rage, we will put it down 
for general information. 


Rheumatismus mercurialis, arthritis mercurialis, angina mercurialis, Eryte- 

ma mercurialis, etc. 

Eezemamercurialis, miliaria mercurialis, symphoresis faucium mercurialis ,: 
symphoresis periostet mercurialis, Adenophyma inguinale mercuriale, adeno- 
phyma mezeraicum mercuriale. Hepatophyma mercuriale, psydracia mercuri- 
alis. Impetigo mercurialis. Ulcus membranae mucosae mercuriale, ulcus 
membranae fibrosae mercuriale, 

Neuralgia mercurialis, Asthma mercuriale, Tremor mercurialis. Psellimus 
metallicus. Paralysis mercurialis. Amaurosis mercurialis. Apoplexia mer- 
curialis. Hypochondria mercurialis. Cachexia mercurialis. 

I am informed that in Missouri and Mississippi, calomel] is taken by table- 
spvons full. O tempora ! O mores! 

A large work on mercurial diseases we intend to publish in the course of 
this, or next year, if time will permit. % 
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The erethismus described by Mr. Pearson is not the: 
only morbid effect of mercury. This remedy, instead of 
producing a kindly effect on the system and.on the disease, 
sometimes induces a quickened pulse, with feverishness 
and general inquietude; a furred tongue; a harsh and 
"intolerable feeling about the stomach and bowels; perhaps 
with sickness; perhaps with diarrheea, etc. 

It is to be lamented that in our day, in severe cases 
whether of disordered function or actual disease, which 
resist the usual prescribed remedies, salivation is frequently 
resorted to, from some vague notion of its exerting an 
admirable, though inexplicable effect, when previous expedi- 
ents fail; and thus we have often every benevolent feeling 
of the mind called into painful exercise upon viewing pa- 
tients already exhausted by protracted illness, and whose 
only chance of recovery depended upon great care, and a 
soothing diet, groaning under the accumulated miseries of 
an active course of mercury, and by this for ever deprived 
of perfect restoration. A barbarous practice, the. incon- 
sistency, folly, and injury of which no words can sufficiently 
describe. I will venture to affirm, that the man who-under- 
goes strong salivation in a chronic complaint, is never the 
same person. as to strength and bodily feelingsafter it, as 


he was before. 


Opium — me hercle non sedat!’” 


Tho Brownian system, which has still its secret votaries. 
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in our modern age knew of no more effective remedy 
than opium: and whoever submitted to it had to use quanti- 
ties sufficient to satisfy the utmost cravings of a Turk. 
During ten years, these licensed poisonings were the order 
of the day in England, Italy, and Germany. 

Fifty years ago, an experienced physician, after much 
hesitation and deliberation, prescribed or administered one 
grain of that drug, and now it is the non plus ultra —the 
conditro sine qua non. Perhaps in three parts of human 
maladies, a great deal of injury is done with this remedy 
in pulmonary diseases. “ A violent cough may be readily 
appeased by an anodyne!—-sgo that a person who has been 
afflicted and tormented for many days and nights in suc- 
cession, may, by a single dose, be relieved, and obtain 
many hours of quiet and refreshing sleep. This is all 
very good, and greatly to be desired. But another effect 
of narcotics is to suspend secretion from the lungs, by which 
the cough is relieved, and thereby to increase the conses- 
tion that already exists. The cough may be allayed by the 
continued use of some article of this sort, and the invalid 
may thus be lulled into a belief that his disease is about to 
be cured —that he is on the high road to certain recovery. 
Comforting himself with these fond, yet delusive hopes, he, 
is, at length, and perhaps in a very short time, convinced 
that his strength is gradually failing; that his other symp- 
toms are not mitigated ; that he is, in fact, in no better 
but in a worse condition. Supéradded to his troubles, 
there may be constipation of the bowels, diminution. of 

Re ) 
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the appetite, headache, and all the peculiar results that 
are consequent upon the use of narcotic drugs. 

All nostrums under the name of drops, syrups, cordials, 
atc.. recommended for the cure of “coughs,” * colds,” 
“asthmas,” etc., and other affections of the lungs, heart, 
contain opium. 

The same remedy, for its calming character, is greatly 
abused in diseases of children, especially at the time of den- 
tition, which may produce (what many. overlook) diseases 
of the brain, mental derangement, atrophy, slow consump- 
tion, etc. 

+lt appears, says Dr. Christison, that very young children _ 
are often peculiarly sensible. to the poisonous action of 
opium, so that it is scarcely possible to use the most in- 
significant doses with safety. Sundelin states, in general 
tars, that extremely small doses are. very dangerous to 
infants, on account of the rapidity of absorption. . This 
opinion, which I have heard stated by various practition- 
ars, 18 amply supported by the following cases: An infant 
three days old, got by mistake, about the fourth part of 
a mixture containing ten drops of laudanum. -No medical 
man was called for eleven hours. At that time.there was 
great somnolency and feebleness, but the child could be 
roused. Breathing being very slow, artificial respiration 
was resorted to, but without advantage. The child died in 
twenty-four hours, the character Af the symptoms remain- 
ing) wrichetigth the last. : 


s vent we ee ae a : 04 
~1 +A Treatise a Poisons, by: Rovert Christison, M. D. 
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At the inspection of the body, which I witnessed, no 
morbid appearances were found. Similar to this was a 
case, communicated to me by Dr. Simson, of this city, 
where the administration of three drops of laudanum in a 
chalk mixture for diarrhcea to a stout child, fourteen 
months old, was followed by coma, convulsions, and death, 
in about six hours. Dr. Simson satisfied himself as far 
as that was possible, that the apothecary who made up the 
mixture did not commit any mistake. My colleague, 
Dr. Alison, tells me he has met with a case where an in- 
fant, a few weeks old, died with all the symptoms of poison- 
ing with opium, after receiving four drops of laudanum; 
and that he has repeatedly seen unpleasantly deep sleep 
induced by only two drops. These remarks being kept in 
view, it will, I suspect, be difficult to go along with an 
opinion against poisoning expressed by a German medi- 
co-legal physician, in the following circumstances: A 
child’s maid, pursuant to a common but dangerous custom 
among nurses, (in common not only among nurses, but alse 
among mothers,) gave a healthy infant, four weeks. old, 
an anodyne draught to quiet its screams. The infant 
3oon fell fast asleep, but died comatose in twelve hours. 
There was not any appearance of note in the dead body, 
and the child was. therefore universally thought to have 
been killed by the draught. . But the inspecting physician 
jeclared this to be impossible, as the draught contained 
only (only) an eighth of a grain of opium, and as much 
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hyoscyamus.* But the facts stated above throw doubt on 
its accuracy, and rather show that the dose was sufficient 
in the circumstances to occasion death. 

It has fallen to my lot to witness, in Europe, some 
alarming symptoms produced by other narcotics. Prussic 
acid, in pulmonary diseases; nux vomica in paralysis, 
hemiplagia, etc. We doubt that the American physician 
ever carried the use of these remedies to a great extent. 

Prof. F. Liebert says —The American is an indepen- 
dent being; his government is founded upon an appeal to 
reason ofevery individual; and there is nothing in human 
life—no principle of action—no disposition or custom 
which forms an isolated part of his being, but must neces- 
sarily send its ramifications in every direction through his 
whole character, so also this spirit of independence, al- 
though productive of much good in many respects, induces 
the American to act for himself in circumstances where 
he cannot have sufficient knowledge or experience to 
guide him. And this is, perhaps, in few cases, more ap- 
parent than in those in which medical knowledge is re- 
quired to act with safety. Every American is a quack; 
and remedies, which on the European continent are con- 
sidered by the people with a kind of awe, are administered 
in American families with a boldness which surprises 


every foreigner. A mother will give to her child calomel 


*Pil’s Repertorium fier die gerichtliche Arzney-wissenschatt Its, 145. 
+The Stranger in America, or Letters to a Gentleman in Germany, page 
324. Prof. Lieber is the well known author of the Encyclopedia Americana. 
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or laudanum as if they were the most innocent remedies 
that could be employed. If an American is sick, he first 
quacks for a long time himself, or which, in most cases, is 
uot much better, allows an apothecary to quack him. 
(zenerally, therefore, serious and already neglected cases 
come under the eye of the physician ; and to this cause, per- 
haps, is partly owing the bold character of American 
medical practice in general. In no other country, i 
believe, are the great mass of the people so ready to use 
quack medicines, asin Englandand the United States. in 
France there seems to me to be less of this abuse, but. 
nowhere so little ag in Germany. 

Calomel and laudanum, the two trunnions of the gun 
from which American country medicine shoots its grape- 
shot, (often supported and seconded by the lancet,) are 
also used unspairingly in families, without special advice 
of the physician. I have been startled at finding with 
what temerity the latter, especially, is administered by 
parents to children, both in the cities, and in still greater 
degree in the country. To such an extent is this abuse 
carried, that daudanum is called simply drops. if a child 
is a little restless, and disturbs those around it, laudanum 
is immediately given. 1 knowa farmer’s family in which 
every child receives regularly some “drops’’ before going 
to bed. That there are many children killed by lauda- 
num, paragoric, and other preparations, | have not the 
slightest doubt. 1 need not to say how injurious this prac- 
tice must eventually be to the whole nervous system, 
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which it reduces to a state of morbid irritability. While, 
on the other hand, this unwarrantable use of opium creates, 
at a latter period, that immense craving for strong liquor, 
which with many ends in habitual drunkenness, but with 
an incalculably greater number in habitual drinking not 
manifested by any excesses, but manifesting its melan- 
choly consequences by fatal diseases, whose true cause 
remains perhaps unknown to the sufferer himself. Tem- 
perance societies ought to turn their attention to this ca- 
lamitous mal-practice and systematic preparation of chil- 
dren for a future abuse of strong liquors. 

The following interesting remarks, by Dr. Simondi, on 
ihe subject of Pharmaco-mania, | have extracted from the 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, London, re-printed in New 
York, April, 1840. I hope the American people will 
profit by it: 

«That which is commonly called a most innocent medi- 
cine may be the source of the utmost harm, if it be taken 
at an improper moment, or under unfavorabie circum- 
stances. Thus magnesia has been productive of. fatal 
consequences, from the ignorance with which it has been 
administered, or the perseverance in taking it, when it 
has failed in its expected influence. Masses unchanged 
have been found after death closely collected together, or 
patches of the powder adhering with the utmost pertinaci- 
ty to the intestines, because there had been none of the 
acid with which it should combine to be properly efficacious. 


Some very curious instances of this kind are upon record, 
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and some of the cases have been from the apparently sus- 
picious circumstances, made subjects of legal investigation ; 
for even death from arsenic has been supposed to have 
taken place, when examination has shown that magnesia 
has been its cause. Manna, so useful a laxative for chil- 
dren, is not to be used incautiously, notwithstanding its 
usual harmlessness. When much vegetable food has been 
taken, more especially in young children, if this remedy 
be given, dyspepsia of a most aggravated character occur ; 
the quantity of flatulence produced has been fearful, and 
the consequences have been alarming. Castor oil, one of 
the favourite popular remedies, if given under improper 
circumstances, will not only occasion excruciating tor- 
mina, but will be the cause of the expulsion of the mucous 
which lubricates and defends the passages from injury, 
and what has been supposed to be exfoliations have taken 
place, leaving behind a surface so irritable that months 
have elapsed before a normal state has prevailed.. The 
neutral salts, those of Epsom, etc., are not to be trified 
with; and many individuals who have recourse to them 
without proper advice, have to regret that folly. Diar- 
hoea, dysentery, and sometimes dropsy, supervene upon 
their injudicious use. Gamboge, which has lately crept 
into fashion as a purgative, is of all others the most uncer- 
tain, and oftentimes the most pernicious; its influence is 
principally exerted upon the muscular fibre, and hence 
peristaltic action is increased; and as there are many 


who from want of proper attention have costiveness 
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dependent upon a slugglishness of action, they find benefit 
from pills in which this forms a principal ingredient. Its 
power, when it is properly exerted, is very striking, and 
it becomes, in the hands of the well informed man, a very 
valuable adjunct; (?) but it is a most energetic engine of 
mischief. It has been known to produce intosusceptio, 
having, from the vigour of its action, caused an inverted 
motion, such are its stimulating power upon the muscles: 
and in some of those instances which have come before the 
public of death produced by violent action of pills upon the 
intestininal canal, this drug has decidedly been the means 
employed. The good sense of the public has taught it to 
‘give up the constant employment of aloes,() once the 
basis of every pill that was to act on the bowels; and 
gamboge, which is infinitely more mischievous, has un- 
fortunately been substituted; but, of the twoevils, hemorr- 
hoides produced by aloes are infinitely preferable to the 
diseases and to the results consequent upon the other pur- 
gative. Even Senna, the valuable ingredient of the black 
draught, and which certainly comes nearer to a harmless 
domestic remedy than any other, (?) is: not so alone; it 
will disorder the smaller intestines for a groat length of 
ime; it is not only a momentary cause of griping and of 
inconvenience, but it leaves behind a very great tendency 
+o those uncomfortable sensations, and more particularly 
if the liver have not been previously called into some 
slightly increased action, by which the bile is poured 


forth, and thus the ‘general action of the intestinal canal 
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‘be duly and properly augmented. These circumstances 
demand the very greatest attention and caution. Indeed, 
“a catalogue of sorrows, occasioned by the indiscriminaze 
and foolish use of purgatives, might be drawn up; but 
such ‘is the headstrong tendency . some. have to doctor 
themselves, that it would be rather’ a curious than a useful 
task to.undertake it. ie 
ft has been very sagaciously observed, that the public 
are naturally very fond of the doctrine of humoral pa- 
thologists, and that they are most willing to believe tha: 
by purging, there is carried off a great deal of. poisonous 
matter, which would enter into the system, and gradually 
overpower it. When a medical man is called in,,who 
is an advocate for tho purging system, patients generally 
soon fall into his way of thinking: they have. a sort oi 
gratification in discharging a. large quantity. of nast: y- 
looking greenish, or black stuif; and if the execretion be 
attended with any marked fcetid odour, they feel a sor: 
of self-complacency ; they fancy they have discharged a 
mass of,corruption, and they are very far from being 
-indisposed to the advice of the learned doctor, who. recorn- 
monds them another dose of blue pill, and a draught: they 
say they are quito ready for it, and are quite pleasad 
at the idea of another disgorgement, and cannot rosis: 
the gratification of making another attack, who they 
fancy must: very. speedily collect his forces. They vo- 
raciously swallow the doctor’s stuff, and as they say, find 
the mselves lighter, and ee ae They 
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are very much pleased with what has been done for them; 
they fancy they have discovered the means of attaining 
lasting health: they therefore give way to the pleasures of 
the table, quite satisfied with the idea that they know 
how to get rid of any accumulation that may occur, and 
think they are perfectly capable of taking care of them- 
selves; then} probably once or twice in the course of the 
week, they swallow some drastic purgative, either, quite 
ignorant of what they are employing, or from having 
found, under the hands of the doctor, such relief from 
calomel or blue pill, they take a fixed dose of one or‘other 
of these. Sometimes after dinnor a friend recommends his 
_own pill, froma prescription he had from Abernethy or 
Baillie, or the fashionable dyspectic doctor of the day, 
which he declares he has used twice a week for the last 
five years, and never known an ache or pain since: the 
greedy auditor swallows the tale, and afterwards the 
physic, whose composition may bo completely opposed to 
his state; he goes on with it week after weck, disorder- 
ing his bowels, expelling the natural mucous, and urging 
on the canal to increased action, till at last his stomach, 
and ‘the whole digestive apparatus, become really im- 
paired. He then goes from physician to physician all 
over London: each gives him a prescription for a tonic, a 
stimulant, or a bitter: at length a permanent irritation Is 
kept up, the whole system sympathises wi ith the state of 


the eres: canal, a mind is feverish and irritable, 
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the viscera become deranged, and at last the poor sufferer 
falls a victim to the abuse of medicine. . 

The unnatural colour and the fcetid odour of the stools 
are quite as often produced by the medicine that has been 
exhibited as by any other cause; for often does calomel 
give rise to the very odour which some persons think 
is a proof that medicine is to be continued: the slimy 
stools of children, which are often the cause of purging 
being carried on to a very great extent, are, in many 
instances, the consequences of what has been given. 
Minute doses of mercury frequently repeated, have met. 
with their warm advocates both in chronic-and acute dis- 
eases; and when Abernethy’s mode of administering blue 
pill has been unsuccessful, the plan of diminishing the 
dose, and increasing the frequency, has been inculcated. 
From half a grain to the eighths of a grain has been 
proposed, and has been considered beneficial, given at 
intervals of from six to eight hours.. I have. seen great 
irritation of the system kept up by this treatment, in which 
this plan has been followed. In affections-in which a 
vitiated state of the bile was predominant, a degree of 
nervous excitement has been often preduced upon the third 
or fourth day, which has called for-a discontinuance of the 
remedy. Notwithstanding a rigid attention to the rules 
which have been laid down-in the»management of small 
doses, | have had occasion to observe -failures where 
benefit was expected to be derived. I have uniformly 
found whero blue pill was distressing in one dose, that it. . 
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was equally so in another; and I have rarely found the 

minute quantity better borne, than tho larger if repeated.’”: 
Piures remediorum usus necat, quam vis et impetus 

morbi. —( Stoll.) cr as 


Bleeding. 

We will not take it, upon us to docide the questions ,, 
whether or not, where symptoms. of inflammation are 
provalent, the lancet should be instituted. The many 
acute cases treated strictly antiphlogistically, which but. 
too often end fatally, makes it doubtful whether the theory 
of inflammation, and its therapeutical rules, are not, to a 
certain extent, founded upon incorrect principles. 

Modern physiologists have shown, by experiment, that 
the due performance of the vital function of every organ 
ig controlled and regulated through the agency of the, 
nervous systom, denominated nervous power.* é 

«The nerves that influence the expression take their rise 
almost entirely from one common quarter, the medulla 
oblongata, or the lower portion of the brain, from which 
the spinal marrow immediately issues; and as all their 
chief ramifications assimilate in the act of respiration, we 
can readily see why the lungs, the heart, and the chést, 
in general, should so strikingly participate in all the 
changes of expression, and: work up, alternately, sighs, ery- 
ing, laughter, convulsions, suffocation, etc.—( Mason Good. ) 

This subject has been, of late, perspicuously and 
admirably pursued, by Mr. Bell, in a series of communi: | 
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We are therefore justified to draw the inference, that 
most maladies, acute as well as chronic, must be ‘imputed 
to an aberration of Vitality in the nervous system, for 
which purpose’ we consider the usual means applied not 


ee itnprbper; but having altogether an injurious alate 


cations to the Philosophical Poca hes and egpenially 


in the volume for 1822, p. 284, who closes his remarks 
as follows: — To ,those I address it is unnecessary to go 
further than to indicate that the nerves treatod of in 
these papers are THE INSTRUMENTS OF EXPRESSION from the 
smile upon the infant’s cheek fo the last agony of life. It 
is when the strong man is subdued, by this mysterious 
influence of soul.and body, and when the : passion may be 
truly said TO TEAR THE BREAST, that we have. the most 
afflicting picture of human frailty, and the most unequivo- 
cal proof that it is in the order of functions which we have 
been considering, that is then affected. In the first strug- 

gles of the infant to draw breath, in the man recovering 
from a state of suffocation, and in the agony of passion, 
when the broast labours from the influence of the heart, 

the same system of parts is affected, —the same nerves, 
the same muscles : and the symptoms or characters haye 
a strict resemblance. These are not the organs of breath- 

ing merely, but of nature, and articulate language also, 
and adapted to the expression of sentiment i in the workings 
of the countenance and of the breast; that i is, by aghe: ag 
well as bywords. — sli 
7 “$2 
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iin uss we can oailaty perceive that Bienes are, in most 
cases, but indirectly attacked, leaving its focus. untouched. 
Copeland says, the morbid state of the vascular system, 
and of the fluid circulating through it, must be imputed, 
in a large proportion of cases, to changes produced pri- 
marily on the organic nervous system, which ‘is, ana- 
tomically, rhost intimately connected, not only with the 
circulating system, but also with the organs essentially 
vital. ° “This connection subsisting by ramifications pro- 
ceeding to them both directly and obviously, either from 
the great contral ganglion, or fre om appropriate subordinate 
ganglia, as well as indirectly, and less appropriately through 
the medium of the blood vessels, on which the organic 
nervous system is every where profusely distributed, the 
one accompanying the other throughout the frame. Thus 
intimately interwoven, they experience “reciprocative 
changes, and generate a common influence. ‘The vital 
organs, 2s well as their subordinate parts, in the more 
perfect animals, being applied by both these systems, — | 
the most rudimental type and essential requisites of or- 
ganization, —and actu™ted by their common influence, 
aro thereby enabled to perform their destined functions, 
the superaddod or peculiar organization of each organ 
being the instrument which, thus actuated, performs ae 
cific affairs in the economy. 

It results from this: ——lst, that we are not justified in 
considering changes in the states of vascular action, or in 
tho relation subsisting between the vessels and the quantity 
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or quality of the fluids circulating 1 in them, apart from the 
condition of the organic nervous system, which is thus 
intimately connected by structure and function, both with 
them and all vital organs. 2d,.thatchanges in the vascular 
system are very often induced by impressions made pri- 
marily upon the organic nervous system. And 3d, that, 
upon tracing the procession of morbid phenomena, the 
‘first impression made by the exciting cause, and earliest 
change from the healthy state, will be found in the. func- 
tions of this system of nerves, in perhaps the larger pro- 
portion of cases, ctc.,.and tho secreting and assimilating 
functions boing very soon afterwards disordered. 

Within a few years past, says Dr. Pancost,* the in- 
fallible existence of cither acute or chronic inflammation 
in nearly all derangements-of the system, has become more 
problematic, and the attention of physicians has been 
much turned towards the part which the nerves play in 
the production of diseases.- The respective publications 
of Messrs.. Teule and Tate, with which the public has 
lately bocn favoured, have produced much good (?) by ex- 
emplifying, in the strongest manner, the visceral disorders 
which may be maintained by focal irritation, or inflamma- 
tion in tho differont masses of the nervous system, and 
especially in the spinal marrow. | hy 

Having now before us the results of multiplied experi- 
ments on the nervous system, which,-as none can doubt, 


NOD Scere ee Fen ee Ce OR eine net et ee ee 
_ *A treatise on the structure, functions, and diseases of the human sympa- 
thetic nerve, by Lobstein, translated from the Latin, with notes, by Joseph 
Pancost, M.D. . 
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must be regarded as the main spring of health and dis- 
Case. . 

It is surprising that even-the most enlightened of the 
profession still persist to-hold forth error as truth, trotting 
along like merchants of Bristol*—a dangerous‘road, when 
a better way is opened before them. 

Most of our eminent men confess that medicino, as it is, 
is but a mass of crude amorphous materials. “ Medicine,”’ 
says Dr. Cowan, the author of Dr: Louis’ numerical sys- 
tem, (!) “for many evident reasons, has been, and continues 
to be, the victim of varied and contradictory. hypotheses. 

Abercrombie says: A considerable number of medical 
doctrines will come out, on examination, in rather an‘un- 
satisfactory manner, and yet even thoso very men (so 
strong is habit)-slide on slippery ways which they wish 
others to avoid, and commit the samo error they pointed 
out. ; 

It is not so very far out of the way, when a modern 
writer says, “that man is but a bundle of habits.” 

Bleeding, impartiality constrains me to say, cannot 
always be dispensed with, especially in inflammations of 
the lungs and heart; but in most cases we fear that nervous 
irritation is mistaken for inflammation, in which bleeding 


and purging very often destroys life. 


«Formerly the merchants of Bristol had no place for meeting but the 
street, open to every variety of weather. An exchange was erected for them, 
with convenient piazzas, but so rivetted were they to their accustomed place, 
that, in order to dislodge them, the magistrates were forced to break ~_ the 
pavement, and to render the place a heap of rough stones. 
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The morbid effects of large depletions has been well, 
illustrated by the experiments of Dr. Seeds, Dr. M. Hail, 
and Mr. Piorry. Copeland says— There are two impor 
tant considerations: which should not be overlooked in, 
practice, viz: that in many diseases apparently attended. 
with excitement, we shall meet. with cases in which the | 
actual quantity of blood in the body is much less than 
usual; and in various others, blood letting will often not 
be borne, although seemingly indicated, and although the 
quantity of. blood in the frame be not lessened. In illus- 
tration of the former of these, | may state, that many. 
years ago, I had an opportunity of remarking minutely. 
the appearances on dissection of a man of middle age, 
and somewhat fat, who had. complained of an acute and 
painful disease, obviously functional, for. which he had 
been blooded only twice on successive days, and. on neither 
occasion to above thirty ounces; and yet the symptoms 
of excessive loss of blood appeared, from which he died 
in twenty-four hours after the second depletion.* The 
most careful examination could detect no organic change, 
excepting the remarkably bloodless and pale state of the 
viseeras Even: the brain was less vascular than usual. 
That in° various diseases, unattended by diminution of 
the circulating fluid, depletion will produce marked 
symptoms of depression and sinking, owing to the state of 

ms | recollect the case of a lady of about forty-five years of age, on the con- 
tinent of Europe, who was bled for shortness of breathing, when’ scarcely 


ten ounces of blood had been taken, she fainted and expired. Such cases are: 
of rare occurrence, still they may happen: they should teach us to be cautious. 
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the vital powers being insufficient to accommodate the 
vessels, by their tonic or vital contraction to the reduced ~ 
bulk of the blood, is well known—e.g.' Adynamic fevers, 
erysipelas, and puerperal fevers, in. which, as well as in | 
puerperal mania, and various other acute diseases, large 
vascular depletion is often most injurious. 

The morbid effects of large depletions will necessarily 
vary with the nature of the disease in which they are em- 
ployed. When carried-too far, in cases of excitement, 
where the nervous or vital power is not depressed, and 
the blood itself rich or healthy, reaction generally follows | 
each large depletion, and thus often exacerbates or brings 
back the diseaso for which it was employed, and which 
nad boon relieved by the primary effects of the evacuation. - 
This is moro remarkably the case in acute inflammations. 
of the internal viscera, particularly of the brain, or its 
membranes.* Thus, every observing practitioner must 
often have noticed, that a large depletion, when carried to 
deliquium, will have cutirely removed the symptoms of 
neute inflammation when the patient has recovered con- 
sciousness; and that he expresses the utmost relief. But 
it generally happens, that the inordinate depression—the 
very full syncope that is thought essential to the securing 
of advantage from the depletion, —is followed by an 


equally excessive degree of vascular reaction with which 
aE 
*No-organ bears blood letting better than thle lungs, with otheresid as that of 
the ‘brain, stomach, intestines. I have often noticed the patient fall ina state 
of sinkiog or collapse, when but a small quantity of blood was taken.—Edit. 
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“all the symptoms of inflammation return; and the general 
reaction is ascribed entirely, but erroneously, to the return 
of the inflammation, instead of the latter being imputed 
tothe former, which has re-kindled or exasperated it, when 
beginning to subside. ‘Che consequence is, that another 
depletion is again prescribed for-its removal; and the pas 
tient, recollecting the relief it temporarily afforded him, 
readily consents. Blood is taken to full syncope—again 
‘relief is felt—again reaction returns,—and again the 
local symptoms are re-produced: and thus, large depletion, 
“full syncope, reaction, and the supervention on the origi- 
“nal malady of some or all of the phenomena described 
“above as the consequence of excessive loss of blood, are 
brought before the practitioner, and he is astonished at the 
‘ obstinacy, course, and termination of the disease ; which, 
“under such circumstances, “generally ends in dropsical 
effusion in the cavity in which the affected organ is 
lodged, or in convulsions, or in delirium running into 
coma, or in death either from exhaustion or from one of 
the foregoing states; or more f requently, 3 in partial subsi- 
‘dence of the or iginal malady, and protracted convalescence. 
Such are the consequences which but too often result — 
which I have seen on. numerous cases to result, when 
blood letting has been looked to as the only or chief means 
of cure—tho “sheet anchor” of treatment, as it too fre- 
quently has been called and considered during the last 


_twenty years.) -- 4) ; a Pt 
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~The next remarks devoted to bleeding, we shall do ours 
‘selves the pleasure, our author the justice, and our readere 
the profit of quoting some of Prof. Dr. Dunglison’ '3 obser- 
‘vations, of a preceice: nature. They a are sensible and 
“judicious: | 
The extent to which blood tetting should be carried, in 

-cases of violent. internal snfammation, is often a matter 
‘of great difficulty with the discriminuting, but of no diffi- 
culty whatever with the reckless and uninformed. In this 
‘state of blissful ignorance, the latter continues to bleed, 
‘and consoles himself, when the fatal result has been has- 
tened— perhaps mainly jnduced— by his agency, that the 
sufferer has fallen a victim toan “dncurable malady. Many 
have laid down a rule, before referred. to, that when we 
have pushed the blood letting to such an extent, and so 
often, that we are in doubt whether the operation should 
‘be repeated, the decision should be in the affirmative. 
But with the disposition which prevails so generally —and 
which prevailed a few years ago to a much greater extent 
than it does even at present, to bloed without due con- 
sideration, such a doubt will rarely be felt, without good 
ground at the same time existing for staying the hand. 
‘The argument commonly ur ‘ged for the further abstraction 
‘of blood is, that the inflammation manifestly persists, and 
‘that it must inevitably destroy, if not arrested; that blood 
letting 1s more likely to subdue it than any other thera- 
peutical agent ; and that if it should not, the physician 


will have the consolation of knowing, that he has done 
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Svery thing in his power to avert the melancholy terminn- 
tion. Were the abstraction of bloed, in all cases, and to 
“any extent, devoid of danger, ‘this method of viewing the 
subject might be logical; but mischiefs result from bleeding 
in these and similar cases, which are fairly referable to 
the operation, and are equally serious in their’ results 
with the disease for which it miy have been employed. 

The satisfaction often felt at the exhibition of energy 
‘on the part of the practitioner, is well exemplified by an 
anecdote which an illustrious native of this country —now 
no more — who had filled the highest-office in the gift of a 
free people, was in the habit of recounting. 

Travelling from Virginia toward the north, he rested 
for.the night at a tavern on the road; soon after his ar- 
rival at which, the hostess came in from a neighboring 
house with the females of her family, —all exhibiting 
‘marks of deep distress. He wag informed that they had 
been witnessing the parting scene of a young friend, who 
had died of some acute affection. “But thank God!” 
observed the contented matron, « every thing was done 
for him that was possible, for he was bled seven and twenty 
tames.”’ 

A most unfortunate circumstance of a similar charac- 
ter took place in Germany, a few years ago, which pro- 
duced great excitement in the medical world. 

Professor Grossi, of middle age, well known in the 
“literary world in Germany, happened to become diseased 
with a severe inflammation oe lungs. He was bled nine 
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times, without any mitigation of pain, or any alleviation 
in the difficulty of breathing. He died,—and to the as- 
tonishment of all, the post mortem examination did not 
show, in the least, traces of irritation: all the organs were 
found perfectly sound and healthy. 

The inveterate theoretical bleeder, says Dr. Ticknor, will 
bleed in the most opposite states of the system ; he will bleed 
to check the circulation when it is too rapid, and to subdue 
fobrile excitement — when the circulation is depressed, he 
will bleed to restore it, and to increase the heat of the body, 
when it is below a healthy standard—he draws blood to 
subdue reaction, and to excite it—he calls bleeding a 
sedative, and again he says it is a stimulant — with such 
a man, bleeding is a sine qua non —it is almost food and 
drink, and is about equivalent to vomiting and purging — 
it is refrigerant in summer, and calefacient in winter — 
a hobby which he rides, either rough or smooth shod. 

The following case, related by Prof. Magendie, specifies 
particularly the consequences of frequent blood letting, 
and merits to be noticed : 

One of our principal men, well known in the literary 
world, was subject to frequent attacks of inflammation of 
the lungs. On an examination, I discovered that severe 
inflammatory engorgement of the lungs still existed, though 
large quantities of blood had been taken. 

It could not possibly be supposed, that the frequent re- 


turn of the malady proceeded from exposing himself toe 
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much, to cold. None used, in this respect, more caution 
than himself. 

The cause, it appears to me, must be ascribed to bleeding 
only, which brought the system into that sickly habit, 
through debilitating the arterial system, and diminishing 
the vitality of the blood.* 


Leeches. 

Leeches are not so extensively used in the United States 
as on the continent of Europe,—especially in France, — 
which may partly be attributed either to the difference of 
medical doctrines, or to the peculiarities of a national 
character. 

There, most maladies are conquered with leeches and 
diet. Here, according to the prevailing principles, the 
treatment, in most cases, commences and ends with calomel 
and jalappa, aloes, rhubarb, scammoneum, tartar emetic, 
tpec., etc. ‘Those who are favorable to the theory of irri- 
tation of Broussais, (erroneously called medicine physiolo- 
gique,) consider leeches indispensible in medical practice : 


it may be so, to a certain extent, to the practitioner of 


«L’un de nos savants les plus celebres fut attaque,il y a quelque tems, de’ 
plusieurs pneumonies successives, qui furent combattues par de large saignees; 
je fus appele pres de lui et je constatai que le poumon etait encore le siege d’ un 
engorgement inflammatoire des plus intenses, malgre les abondants emissions 
sanguines auquelles on avait eu recours, Et qu’on ne dise pas que le froid 
dans cette circonstance pouvait avoir quelqu’ influence sur ces nombreuses 
recidives; le malade savait trop combien il lui importait d’ eloigner le moindre 
courant d’air, le plus leger abaissement ou accroissement de temperature- N’est 
—il pas plutot naturel de supposer que cette tenacite des phenomenes mot- 
bides, se liait a une alteration de sang produite par les saignees multipliees ? 
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the old school. What other meang:has he to conquer acute. 
maladies with. Seize upon the lancet, leeches, and calomel, 
and his main sources are cut off. Thank God, Homedc- 
pathy has traced a safer road. 

L will not enter into. minutic.. Suffice it to’ say, that 
Broussais’s leech practice has bled, thousands, into the 
grave. 

How great the authority of Broussais once was, is well 
known.. It is now on the wane.* 

Local bleeding, | am well aware, ismuch recommended 
in inflammatory. diseases of children. I[t is generally 
understood that the great irritability of children inclines 
them to those maladies which make the application of 
leeches essential. 

Lam. not, favorably disposed to the theory of irritation, 
and therefore am neither friendly to the dancet nor to the 
leeches. 

It has fallen te my lot, says Professor Dunglison, to 
witness some. alarming cases of exhaustion, especially 
in children, where leeches have been applied. In two 


*The following statistic table will confirm the assertion of the diminished 
success of the Broussaisian doctrines. In 1823, France still exported leeches 
to the number of more than a million. After this, she exhausted not only her 
own supply, but also that of England, Germany, and Hungary, and has even. 
drawn them from Moldavia and Wallachias 

Import. Expori: 

E90 sce crececccscecesacseweccesacasessasses escvne ees lslo au 

TRE ee ee eee eo ee ee. BQO, 000 ss bene one se cecees och hG0,000 

{BY cee cece eee eee ee oe cee ed G54,494.. ccc cecceronsece cee 196,950 

1833. cee cece eee sce ween e oe 241,654,300 + 2s cece cece cece es 868,650 

AS94 o.c bcc ta bic dea eeineis-sms s 21,885,465. 20. ncccnesccccseess 868,650 

I should like to see a calculation of the pills used in the United States for one 
year only. 
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cases, indeed, the result was fatal. In both cases, due 
attention had not been paid, and a large amount of blood 
was lost before the cause of the sinking was discovered ; 
and in one of them every attempt to arrest the flow of 
blood failed. These cases are rare, but they constitute 
objections to the use of leeches, which do not apply to 
cupping (7) (we doubt that cupping can fill up the place of 
leeching) the flow from the wounds made by the scarifica- 
tor being readily arrested. 

When leeches are applied to soft parte. = Oe example, 
to the abdomen, it is truly astonishing (!) how much 
blood sometimes is detracted ; praticularly when a poultice 
is applied over the bites, and the patient is kept warm 
in bed. This is more likely to occur in children than in 
adults. On this account, leeches should never be applied 
late at night on children. (The advice is a good one; but 
in cases of urgency, neglect will kill the little patient, and 
the allopathic physician has no better means at hand than 


leeches. ) 


Blisters, Setons, Cauteries, rarest | 
The great extent of the tegumentary membrane, the 
manifold functions which it performs, render it an im. 
portant consideration in relation to health, and in disease. 
Studied under the two-fold point of view of conforma- 
tion and structure, the tegumentary membranes of the 
outer surface, and of the inner passages of the body, have 


eharacters which are common almost in their whole extent. 
T2 
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The greater number of the exanthemous inflammation, 
measles, scarlet, nettles, etc., (says Rayer,*) attack both 
divisions of the tezumentary membranes simultaneously. 
The runnings of the eyes, the nasal, laryngeal and tracheal 
catharrhal affection of measles corresponds to the exanthe- 
ma of the skin, which characterizes the diseases on the 
general surface, and the matter secreted by the bronchi 
presents a peculiar character in relation with the species 
of inflammation which is going on. In scarlatina, the 
mucous of the mouth and pharynx, almost always,—and 
that of the stomach and intestines, occasionally, presents 
a dotted redness altogether analogous to that which is ob- 
served upon the surface of the skin. ‘The eruption in this 
disease is followed by desquammation of the cuticle, and 
the mucous membranes, furnished with an epithelium, cast 
this pellicle off in a precisely similar manner. 

The observation of Heberardt have’shown that the skin 
may. become changed into a mucous membrane, and this, 
in its tu rn, into‘external integument, under certain circum- 
stances. In fact, when any portion of the outer surface of 
the body is, for a long time, subtracted from the influence 
of the atmosphere, as during the treatment of certain frac- 
_ tures, when the leg is kept for many weeks bent upon 
the thigh, and, tho intugements of the femoral and cru- 
ral portion in the region of the twist of the knee are 


*'L reatise on the Diseases of the Skin, by Pp. Rayer, M.D. 
fHeberard, memoire sur Vanalogie. qui existe entre les _— muquenx et 


dermoide. 
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maintained in contact ; and in the folds of the skin of very 
lusty infants, we see that the cuticule softens and disap- 
pears, and that the surface of the skin ends by secreting 
mucous exactly like a mucous membrane. On the other 
hand, we know that in old cases of prolapsus of the uterus, 
and of the anus, the mucous membranes of the intestines 
become thickened and dry, and by degrees acquire every 
appearance of the skin. From this hasty sketch of the 
internal and external integuments of the body, it is easy 
to perceive that they bear a great analogy to one another. 
Observation has taught us, (says Beclard*), that a healthy 
state of the skin coincides with that of the mucous mem- 
brane. Persons of a delicate whitish skin are very apt to 
suffer under morbid secretions of the skin and mucous~ 
membranes, and on many other diseases which affect both 
membranes at the same time. . 

Even Hippocrates knew that an increased secretion 
of the mucous membranes proceeds from a diminished 
cutaneous secretion. 

Every one .knows that a checked perspiration, or other 
morbid impression on the surface of the body, will lead to 
diseases of the lungs, stomach, intestines, kidneys, bladder, 
etc. 

Females ought to be particularly careful, being more 
liable to inveterate maladies through improper treatment 
of the skin. 


«Elemens d’anatomie generale, par A. P. Beclard. 
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The intimate connection, sympathetic relation, or contact 
between external and internal parts. The great sensibility 
and susceptibility of the skin to inimical impressions, it 
seems to me has never been duly appreciated by the 
practitioners of the old school. Were it otherwise, it 
could not have escaped their notice, that this hodge podge 
business of plastering, blistering, cauterisation, removing 
or repelling itch, or other cutaneous maladies, by irri- 
tating ointment, can have no other but an injurious ten- 
dency to the system. 

In the fullest conviction of the truth of this assertion, 
I will quote the following examples. 

The inflammation of the skin, (says Prof. Dunglison, ) 
caused by vesicants, is occasionally attended -with fata! 
consequences. It is of the erysipelatous kind, and under 
particular circumstances — as regards age, condition of 
the system, etc.,—the inflammation eventuates in gangrene 
and death. 

in very young children, great irritation is apt to be 
induced by blisters; and if the child be labouring under 
any eruption of the skin,—such, for instance, as is present 
in measles or scarlet,—the inflammation may terminate 
unhappily. We can hardly imagine an occurrence more 
disagreeablo to the philanthropist, than that of a patient 
dying in consequence of the application of an agent from 
which he expects a cure, or at least a mitigation of the 
symptoms. Great caution is therefore necessary in the 
use of these agents in very early life, especially in the 
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diseases referred to.. 1 have known three or four cases 
of death manifestly. occurring from. the use of blisters 
under such circumstances. 

There is another great inconvenience attendant upon 
the employment of vesicants composed of cantharides. 
This. is, the absorption of the cantharidine which enters 
the circulation and proceeds to the urinary organs, giving 
rise to strangurio, and at times to intense vesical irritation. 

In relation to the application of Setons cauterics in 
chronic. maladies, I consider them decidedly injurious. 

I have often used, myself, (when I practised allopathi- 
cally,) for months, those torturing means, in diseases’ of 
the lungs and brain; but I could never perceive that the 
patient had derived any benefit from them. 

I attended here, a lady labouring for several years under 
blindness:on one eye: (ulcus corneae;) and she wore, for 
about one year, (according to:the advice of her doctor) a: 
Seton in her neck; the bowels-were kept loose by purgatives : 
local application, as: far as I understand, she could not 
bear. Occasionally she would suffer under the most ex- 
cruciating pain in the brain. No wonder! the seton has 
done the mischief! (which it generally does.) I removed 
it. In about three months time of my treatment, the ulcer 
was absorbed ; the acute pain in the brain ceased. She is 
well known. 

The time is passed when a judicious practitioner can 
ever think of such a thing as doing any good by a pro- 
longed suppuration. | 
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In irritable, sensitive, or spare persons, with a thin skin, 
issues, or any other form of external discharge, will not 
prove of much use, (says Dr. James Clark.*) The irrita- 
tion and distress which they occasion, more than counter- 
balance any good effects derived from them. Indeed, 
counter-irritants of all kinds must be employed with con- 
siderablo restrictions. Better do away with it entirely. 
If a counter-irritative should be employed in acute cases, 
a mustard-plaster answers the purpose just as well. 

Ointments, or wash-waters, if they are used with the ten- 
dency of curing itch, or other eruptions, are generally 
composed of the most irritating metallic oxides, such as 
arsenic, lead, corrosive sublimate of mercury, etc. 

A skilful physician scarcely ever makes use of exter- 
nal remedies, because ho fears the consequences ; but there 
are others who would do any thing for the sake of a little 
filthy lucre. 

Dr. Ticknor’s remarks on this subject merit to be 
noticed : 

Anatomy teaches us that the skin, and lining membranes 
of the digestive and respiratory organs are similar in 
structure; and physiology teaches us that they are also 
analogous in function. We learn, also, from the observa- 
tions of our predecessors, for ages past, as well as from 
the facts we daily witness, that a disease commencing in a 


part of any tissue, is easily propagated throughout its whole 


«A treatise on pulmonary consumption, by James Clark. 
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extent. And therefore, an irritation commencing in the 
mucous membrane of the stomach or bowels, lungs, or 
any other of the internal organs, may, as it often does, by 
this facility of transmission, show itself upon the skin. 
Again, affections that primarily make their appearance 
upon the skin are, by the same law, transferred to inter- 
nal organs; and by a rapid and sudden retrocession, in a 
short time prove fatal. What mother, or what nurse, has 
not seen children suddenly die from an affection of the 
lungs, or of the brain, caused by the sudden suppression of 
some seemingly trifling cutaneous eruption ?* 

Many, if nota large majority of the diseases of the skin 
owe their origin to some derangement of the digestive or- 
gans ; and while this cause continues to operate, the disease 
is absolutely invincible, by any safe medical treatment. 

Those who know nothing fear nothing. 

Most of the remedies that are empirically employed in 
eruptive disease, are such as remove rather than cure; 
repel rather than eradicate; or, in common parlance, they 
“ strike the complaint in.’ Such a result is most easily 
obtained; and from the similarity of structure of the inter- 
nal mucous membranes to that of the skin, eruptive diseases 
have almost as great an affinity for the one as the other. 


When diseases are repelled from the surface of the body, 


«What nature sometimes effectuates for man’s benefit, the ignorant look 
upon only as anevil. This is particularly the case with eruptions, so pecu- 
liarly adapted to keep the children healthy in the first years of evolution. 
The mass of people treat their skin as if it were a piece of leather. — Edit: 
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there is no certainty what part they may choose for their 
location; but one thing is certain, that on the skin they 
are comparatively free from danger ; and that, after they 
have attacked an internal organ, life is in jeopardy. 

The ill effects of a sudden disappearance of disease 
from the skin show themselves, at different times, from a 
few minutes to days or weeks. Such variations depend 
much on the organ which the disease has attacked. If, 
for instance, it be the lungs, there will be, at first, but a 
@ slight cough, gradually increasing till it terminates in 
consumption; or, it may speedily produce a bleeding from 
the lungs,* and run its course much sooner. Again, it 
may attack the stomach or bowels, producing derange- 
ment of digestion, diarrhcea, and the various forms of 
disease to which those organs are liable, or it may seize 
upon the brain, producing various shades of insanity, or 
doing its work much more speedily by terminating in apo- 
plexy. ; 

Any physician of no more than ordinary practice, must 
have seen many cases of obstinate and severe diseases 
consequent upon repelled eruption: and he who has ex- 
perienced it knows full well how to appreciate the difficulty 


FOE AD FEEL LIEN CNN BAR Pag Po Dee 

*Ramazzini, Testa, and several others, tell us they have seen hematuria, 
affections of the heart, and several other serious diseases follow retrocession 
of the itch. 

I have atlended, myself, a gentleman in New- York, labouring under spitting 
.of blood and general emaciation. By careful examination, I discovered that 
the discase existed in consequence of a suppressed itch, through an _oint- 
ment. By means of homoeopathic remedies, I succeeded to bring the itch 
back to its former place, and he recovered perfectly.—Edit. 
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of recalling these affections to their original location. 
And, indeed; there is no hazard in saying, that the danger 
-and obstinacy of a disease, consequent upon a_ retro- 
cession of a cutaneous affection, is increased many fold. 

(I venture to say, that most chronic maladies, in the 
United States, proceed either from mercurial abuses, or 
ill treatment of cutaneous discases. ) 

An interesting .child of eighteen .months eld, had an 
eruption on-the face and behind the ears, as is very com 
‘mon among children of that age; its mothor had impor- 
‘tuned her physician to cure it, and he, very wisely, advised 
her to be patient, telling her that the change from the hot 
to the cold season, would probably accomplish what she 
desired. The mother, however, became impatient—she 
thought the child’s appearance was rendered unpleasant, 
and less interesting, although its health continued perfectly 
unimpaired. Contrary to the advice of the. physician, 
and being fully warned of the danger, she procured an 
ointmert, with which she succeeded, to her entire satig- 
faction, in healing the sores, Scarcely a single day had 
beon allowed her for self-congratulation, before. the child 
was seized with convulsions, which proved fatal, in a few 
hours. : 

A man, somewhat advanced in life, had been, for many 
years, troubled with an eruption on one of his lower limbs ; 
he made no complaint of this, only, that it took too much 
of his time to scratch; and this, in fact, ought not to have 
been regarded as much of an evil, since he was in 
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independent circumstances, and could well afford the time. 
He was advised not to suppress the eruption —that, in one 
of his age, apoplexy would be likely toensue. Remon- 
strances were lost upon him—the remedy was used—and 
all went on well fora time. But the train was laid—the 
match had been applied —and an explosion was soon to 
follow. Numbness, and a pricking sensation, were first 
experienced in the foot of one side—then a weakness 
and loss of control over the foot when walking; and sub- 
sequently voluntary motion was lost—the one half of the 
body became paralytic ; and the unfortunate man, on the 


fourth day of being unwell, died of apoplexy.* 


Mercurial Ointment. 

The external application of mercury in the form of oint- 
‘ment appears to affect the system much quicker than 
its internal use. 

Daniel Cruger reports a case of twins, six months old, 
having been but once rubbed with mercurial salve. One 
of the little sufferers died on the same, the other the next 
day, in epileptic convulsions. 

Reisel reports the case of a young man, who, on account 


of an eruption, rubbed himself with mercury. The 


rest i’ ee al ee a ee ei ee 
«The homoeopathic practice is decidedly more successful in eradicating 
inveterate cutaneous, diseases than the old practice. I can produce, in this 
city, the most authentic testimonies from gentlemen who tried all means in 
vain, and have been radically cured with homoeopathic remedies. 
A gentleman, from New-Orleans, with an eruption on his face of fifteen 
years’ standing, now under my care, is almost cured, having taken homoeo- 
pathic remedies scarcely three weeks. 
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noxt morning he felt himself indisposed; his arms and 
feet swelled; his breathing became difficult towards even- 
ing. He died under the greatest agonies. 

Particularly remarkable is a case told by W. Fordyce. 
A person labouring under spasm of the stomach, wore a 
belt containing mercury. He experienced no difficulty 
until the third day. Then he complained of oppression in 
the region of the stomach. To these were added cold 
sweats, nausea, andheadache. These symptoms increased 
in the night, in which he vomited several pounds of blood 
(Haematemesis mereurialis) he escaped the danger with 
difficulty. 

Before closing this little volume, I would fain express 
a candid sentiment, which I trust will be received by 
the patient reader as a sufficiont apology for the earnest 
zeal and enthusiasm that has, in a great measure, directed 
my pen. Convinced as Jam, from the test of experience, 
that I have been alike actuated by a firm consciousness of the 
importance of the cause in which I am labouring, as well 
as tho results of the doctrine of ** Homocopathy”’ in relieving 
the sufferings and in prolonging the lives of thousands 
of my fellow-beings; for we all know, that the short 
period allotted for human life is, at best, fraught with 
sufficient perplexities, from coming into contact with the 
storms and blasts of the external world, without dragging 
out a life of misery, with a broken-down constitution, the 
results of taking active remedies in considerable quantities 


in-early life, which, although it. may permit a temporary 
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bloom of health, for a season, leaves.a canker-worm at the 
yoot, which is continually corroding, unseen, and render-: 
ing the once robust frame an easy prey to the first outward 
attack; and it yields, under the hand of the fell destroyer, 
to decomposition. . 

God deliver me fromthe wrecking torture of a convicted 
conscience, with fact upon fact, and glaring truths, which 
convinced me-that I should be an object, in this work, of. 
destruction, year after year, without distinction or mercy... 

If my. boldness of: expression at times, would seem to 
indicate, that I suffered my feelings to be roused toa higher 
tone than might be considered in that correct keeping with. 
the smooth current of free discussion, it will, I trust,.be 
attributed to a laudable enthusiasm, by the tranquil and’ 
reflecting reader, and that they ortginated im no malignant: 
party prejudices of any sort whatever. 

The promulgation of truths, without regard to favour: 
or party, has been my only aim.. 
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PROGRESS OF HOMCEOPATHY IN EUROPE. 


_— Opinions of eminent Allopathists of the present age, on the 
practice of Homaopathy. 

Dr. G. Hutt, from New York, who lately returned 
from Europe, gives the following statement of the progress 
of Homeopathy in that country. : . 

Germany. Hufeland, the venerable patriarch of Ger- 
man allopathia, has conceded the existence of merit to 
the system of Hahnemann, whose first essay on homeo- 
pathy was published in his medical journal;.and for whom. 
he has acknowledged the highest personal respect. The, 
success of a homeopathist, Dr. Stapf, in curing Egyptian 
ophtalmia (inflammation of the eye) among the soldiery 
of the garrison of the Rhine, attracted the attention of the. 
Russian minister of war, who selected him to visit Berlin, . 
to take charge of its military hospitals, Lazareth and Lacha- 


rite. He accepted the invitation, and officiated to: the 


+*Dr. G. Hull, from New York, lately returned from Europe, has written 
the above article, which I have copied from a newspaper. It will at least 
show that homeopathy makes rapid ‘pfogress on the continent of Europe, and. 
not, as many erroneously assert, loosing ground there.— Edit. ' 


uz 
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entire satisfaction of the minister. Hufeland, who intro- 
duced Stapf to the assembled company of Lacharite, then 
paid him a deserved personal compliment, and at tho same 
time expressed these impartial views respecting the ho- 
meeopathic systom:—‘“ Homeopathy seems to me par- 
ticularly valuable, in two points of view: first, because 
it promises to lead the art of healing back to the only 
quiet path of quiet observation and experience, and gives 
new life to the too much neglected worth of symptomatolo- 
gy; and secondly, because it furnishes simplicity in the 
treatment of disease. The man whom I have the honor 
to present to you, is not a blind worshipper of his system. 
He is, as I have learned with joy, as well acquainted with 
the entire science of medicine, and as classically educated 
as he is well informed in tho new science. I have dis- 
covered in him an amplitude of knowledge, clearness of 
mind, and a spirit of tolerance; which last is the moro 
worthy of notice in him, as it is not to be found in all 
the homeeopathists. 


France. Brovssats is the founder ‘and champion of 
the celebrated “doctrine physiologique” that has produced 
such a marked revolution in the practice of medicine, ad- 
yised, in his public lectures, delivered in the Ecole de 
Medicine, at Paris, that impartial trials should be made 

before homeopathy was judged or condemned, concluding 
his address with words that are honorable to his candour 
and philanthropy. “Many distinguished persons are occu- 
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pied with it; we cannot reject it without a hearing ; we must 
investigate the truth it contains.” He proved the sincerity 
of his advice, by instituting a series of experiments on his 
own person and in general practice, which wero only 


interrupted by his lamented demise. 


Italy. Brera, who holds a distinguished rank among 
the allopathists of Italy, has uttered opinions of homco- 
pathy with fearless liberality, which demand a careful 
perusal In his Anthologia Medica he thus writes: — 
Homeopathy is decried by some as usoless, and by 
others as strange, and though it appears to the great ma- 
jority as ridiculous and extraordinary, it can nevertheless 
not be denied, that it has taken its stand in the scientific 
world: like every other doctrine, it has its books, its jour- 
nals, its chairs, its hospitals, clinical lectures, and most 
respectable communities to hear and to appreciate. No- 
lens volens, even its enemies must receive it in the history 
of medicine, for its present situation requires it. 

Having attained this rank, it desorves by no means 
contempt, but on the contrary, a cool and impartial investi- 
gation, like all other systems of modern date: homoepathy 
is the more to be respected as it propagates no directly 
noxious errors: if homoeopathy proclaims facts and theo- 
ries which cannot be reconciled with our present know- 
ledge, this is no sufficient cause as yet, to despise it, and to 
rank it among absolute falsities. Wo to the physician 
who believes that he cannot learn to-morrow what he does 
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not know to-day. Do we not hear, daily, complaints of 
the insufficiency of the healing art? And are not those 
physicians, who honestly suspect the solidity of their know- 
ledge the most learned, and in their practice the most suc- 
cessful? Such sentiments have, undoubtedly, induced 
most of the German, physicians to study homoeopathy, and 
to conquer their aversion to the new doctrine. 

Let us always recollect, the greatest discoveries have 
given origin to the most violent controversies. Witness 


the example of Galileo, Harvey, Newton, Descartes.” 


*D’ Israxwt, in his interesting work, “Curiosities of Literature,” gives an 
article under the title, “The Persecuted Learned.” As it bears upon our sub- 
ject we will copy it for our readers: 

“Those who have laboured most zealously to instruct mankind, have been 
those who have suffered most from ignorance; and the discoveries of new 
arts and sciences have hardly ever lived to see them accepted by the world. 
With a noble perception of his own genius, Lord Bacon. in his prophetic wiii, - 
thus expresses himself: For my name and memory, I leave it to men’s chari- 
table speeches, and to foreign nations, and the next ages. Before the times of 
Galileo and Harvey, the world believed in the stagnation of the bleod, and in 
the diurnal immovability of the earth; and for denying these the one was per- 
secuted and the other ridiculed. The intelligence and the virtue of Socrates 
were punished with death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to propagate a 
just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to prison. Aristotle, after a 
long series of persecution, swallewed poison. The great. geometricians and 
chemists, as Gerbert, Roger Bacon and others, were abhorred as magicians, 
Pope Gerbert, as Bishop Otto gravely relates, obtained the pontificate by having 
given himself up entirely to the devil: others suspected him too, of holding an 
intercourse with demons; but this was, indeed, a devilish age. 

Virgilius, Bishop of Salzburg, having asserted that there existed antipodes, 
the Archbishop of Metz declared hima heretic, and consigned him to the flames; 
andthe Abbot Trithemius, who was fond of improving stenography, or the 
art of secret writing, having published several curious works on this subject, 
they were gondemned as works full of diabolical mysteries; and Frederic II., 
Elector Palatine, ordered Trithenius’s original work, which was in his libra- 
ry, to be publicly burnt. Galileo was condemned at Rome, publicly to disavow 
sentiments, the truth of which must have been to him abundantly manifest. 
Are these, then. my judges? he exclaimed, in retiring from the inquisitors. 
whose ignorance astonished him. He was imprisoned, and visited by Miltons 
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England. Dr. J. G. Minuneen, surgeon to the British: 
forces, and an allopathic physician of distinction, has 
offered the following comments on homocopathia, in his 


“Curiosities of Medical Exparience.” Tho mere hopes of 
being able to relieve society from the curse of constant 


drugging, should lead us to hail, with gratitude, the ho- 


moeopathists’ investigations. 


who tells us he was then poor and old. The confessor of his widow, taking 
advantage of her piety, perused the manuscript of this great philosopher, and 
destroyed such as, in his judgement, were not fit to be known to the world. 

Gabriel Naude, in his apology for those great men who have been accused 
of magic, has recorded a melancholy number of the most eminent scholars, 
who have found, that to have been successful in their studies, was a success 
which harassed them with continued persecution, a prison, ora grave. 

Cornelius Agrippa was compelled to fly his country and the enjoyment of a 
large. income, merely for having displayed a few philosophical experiments 
which now every schoolboy can perform; but particularly, having attacked 
the then prevailing opinion that St. Anne had three husbands, he wasso vio- 
Jently persecuted that he was obliged to fly from place t6 place. The people 
beheld him as an object of. horror; and not unfrequently when he walked,. he 
found'the streets empty at his approach. He died in a hospital. 

Tn these times, it was a common opinion to suspect every great man of an 
intercourse with some familiar spirit. The favourite black dog of Agrippa-was 
supposed to he ademon. When Urban Grandier, another victim to the age, 
was led to the stake; a large fly settled on his head: a monk, who had heard 
that Belzebub signifies, in Hebrew, the God of flies, reported that he saw this 
spirit come to take possession of him. Mr. De Langear, a French minister, 
who employed many spies, was frequently accused of diabolical communica- 
tion. Sextus the Fifth, Mareschal Faber, Roger Bacon, Cisar Borgia, his 
son Alexander, and others, like Socrates, had their diabolical attendant. 

Cordan was believed to be-a magician. The fact is, he was, for his time, 
a very able naturalist; and he who.happened to know something of the arcana 
of nature, was immediately suspected of magic. Even the learned, tiiemselves, 
who had not applied to.natural philosophy,.seem to have acted with the 
same feelings as the most ignorant; for when Albert, usually called the Great, 
an epithet he owed to his name. De Groot, constructed a curious piece of me- 
chanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds. Thomas Aquinas was so 
terrified at it, that he struck it with his staff, and tothe mortification of Albert, 
annibilated the curious-labour of thirty years ! . 

Descartes was horribly persecuted,.in Holland, when he first published his 
opinions. Veetius, a bigot of great influence at. Utrecht, accused him of athe- 
ism, and had even projected, in his mind, to have this philosopher burned at 
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‘That many physicians, but especially apothecaries, 
who live by overwhelming their patients with usoless, and 
too frequently pernicious medicines, will warmly, nay, 
furiously inveigh against any innovation of this kind, must 
be expected, as the natural result of interested apprehen- 
sion; and any man that aims at simplicity in practice 
will be denounced as guilty of medical heresy. 

Have we not seen inoculation and vaccination branded 
with the most opprobrious epithets, merely because their 
intervention tended to diminish medical lucre? But the 
facts | am about recording — facts which induced me, from 
baving been one of the warmest opponents of this system, 
to investigate, carefully and dispassionately, its practical 


points,— will effectually counteract all these assertions 


En eT nnn nn 
Utrecht in an extraordinary fire, which, kindled on an eminence, might be 
observed by the seven provinces. Mr. Hallam has observed, that the ordeal 
of fire was the great purifier of books, or men. This persecution of science 
and genius lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. ; 

If the metaphysician stood a chance of being burned asa heretic, the natural 
philosopher was not in less jeopardy as a magician, is an observation of the 
same writer, which sums up the whole. 

The persecution of the practitioners of homeopathy in Germany, at the 
commencement of its discovery, is not less remarkable. The venerable dis- 
coverer of this great truth, was driven from Leipzig,and deprived of his subsis- 
stance. He owed it to the Duke of Anhalt-Cethen, to be sheltered in his terri- 
tories. ‘he practitioners of homm@opathy were compelled to send their pre- 
scription to the apothecary. This could not be done, as the apothecary does 
not understand homeopathy. The argument could notavail. Those who would 
not obey were dragged to the court-house, and forced to pay heavy penalties; 
and, in case “f poverty, imprisoned! This fury is now beginning somewhat 
to abate. Now, that homeopathy cannot be considered any longer a novelty, 
as it has been practised for the last thirty years, by thousands and thousands 
of enlightened physicians in the different parts of Europe. We think it strange 
that it is so little known in America, our happy adopted country. Indeed, it 
is barbarous to use car-loads of drugs, when a discovery has been made by 
which diseases can be cured with atoms of medicine.. 
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regarding the inefficacy of the homoeopathic doses, the in- 
fluence of diet, or the agency of the mind; for in the fol- 
lowing cases, in no one instance could such influences be 
brought into action. They were (with scarcely any ex- 
ception,) experiments made without the patients’ know- 
ledge, and where no time was allowed for any particular 
regimen. They may, moreover, be conscientiously relied 
upon, stnce they were made with a view to prove the fallacy 
of the homoeopathic practice. 

This result fully convinced me that the introduction of 
fractional doses will soon banish that farrago of nostrums 
that are now exhibited, to the manifest prejudice both of 
the health and the purse of the sufferer. 

At tho conclusion of his experiments, Dr. Millingen 
adds: I could record many instances of similar results, 
but they would, of course, be foreign to the nature of this 
work. TI trust that the fewcases I have related will afford 
a convincing proof of the injustice, if not injustifiable ob- 
stinacy of those practitioners who, refusing to submit the 
homoeopathic system toa fair trial, condemn it without 
investigation. 

Homeeopathy is a science on which numerous volumin- 
ous works have been written by enlightened practitioners, 
whose situation in life placed them fay above the necessities 
of speculation. 

Their publications are not sealed volumes, and any 
practitioner can also obtain the preparations they recom- 


mend. It is possible, nay, more than probable, that 
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physicians cannot find time to commence a new course of 
studies, for such this investigation must prove. If this is 
the case, let them frankly avow their ulter ignorance of the 
doctrine, and not denounce, with merciless tyranny, a 
practice of which they do not possess the slightest know- 
ledge. 


America. VaLentine Mort, justly the pride of Ameri- 
can surgery, imbued with the becoming liberality of an 
unprejudiced and noble mind, visited Hahnemann during 
his first sojourn in Europe. Instead of denouncing this 
venerable philosopher as a conceptionist of a puerile and 
useless theory, he has had the moral courage to speak of 
the master spirit of modern medical history in the following 
language ; 

Hahnemann is one of the most scientific and accomplished 
physicians of the present age. 

Professor James McNaughton, of the Western Medical 
College of the University of the State of New York, and 
late president of the New York State Medical Society, in 
his annual address before the society, made an avowal of 
sentiments that were inspired by the pure spirit of philoso- 
phy. To these, the attention of the physicians he alludes 
to is emphatically directed. 

‘Generally speaking, they have at once pronounced the 
whole subject absurd—a delusion —or a gross imposition 


upon public credulity. Now, is this the proper mode ef 
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treating it. Is it-philosophical to. call any thing absurd, 
professing to be founded on observation and experiment! 
If it be false it should be proved to be so by showing that 
facts do not warrant the premises, er the deductions drawn 
4rom:them. It is possible that the homeopathic reasoning 
may be erroneous—it is possible that the medicine may 
not act.as specifics, like the vaccine virus, and that the 
mode of action may be altogether inexplicable in the pre- 
sent state of our knowledge. Weare therefore more inte- 
rested in determining the correctness of the alleged facts 
than in the theory offered to explain them. .Many of 
these facts are of such a kind as admit of every examina- 
tion—and can be readily proved and refuted. Whether 
homoeopathy is true or not, it is entitled to have its claims 
fairly investigated. The object of the profession is to 
ascertain the truth: and if it should turn out, thatin any 
disease the homoeopathic remedies are more efficacious 
than those known. to the ordinary system, they ought un- 
‘questionably to be used. It will not do for the members 
of the professions. to.array themselves up in their dignity, 
and to call the new system absurd without further inquiry. 
The history of the profession presents many lamentable 
instances of the obstinacy with which errors. have beer 


clung to and improvements resisted. 
V 
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Allopathists converted to Homeopathia. - 

The renunciation of old andthe adoption of new views 
on the part of a few individuals alone, ought not and do 
not entitle their advocates to the confidence of the com- 
munity. But if scores on scores, hundreds.on hundreds, 
and thousands on thousands, start forward with fixedness 
of purpose for resolute action, to maintain and defend the 
revealed evidences of a reform, jests, ridicule, and satire, 
will prove but puny obstacles to their advance; and unless 
apparently equal forces are arrayed in antagonism, such 
reform will spread with irresistible influence throughout 
the world in proportion to the amount of testimony upon 
which it may be based, and to the sum of benefits it does 
and can confer. . 

Homoeopathia professes to be such a reform; and instead 
of being sustained and propagated by a few foolish or 
knavish zealots, it is publicly advocated by more than two 
thousand physicians, who have relinquished allopathia to 
become its adherents. It numbers thousands and tens of 
thousands among its laymen; and besides its extension in 
different parts of the world, includes one-half of the entire 
population in Germany among the recipients of its practice. 
Of the great number of physicians converted to homoso- 
pathy, the following examples will afford an impression : 

T. T. Quin, M. D.,in London, recently physician to Leo- 
pold, King of the Belgians. Count pes Guip1, doctor in 
medicine and sciences, officer of the University of France, 


late professor of mathematics, momber of the Royal 


? 
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Academy of Naples, Turin, etc. A. G. Jourpan, M.D., 
of Paris, member of the Institute of France, and many 
celebrated societies, has been long recognized as the. 
associate of the prominent medical literati of France. 
De CHEVALIER Don Cosmo pe Horatus, M. D., President 
of the Academy of Medicine, and physician to the Military 
Hospital, in Naples. Quaprr, M. D., Professor of the 
University, physician to the Ophtalmic Hospital, in Rome. 
Bicetius, M. D., physician to the late Emperor of Russia. 
Dr. Trintvs, the distinguished Russian botanist, and Coun- 
sellor of State. Dr. Sreceman, also Counsellor of State, 
at St. Petersburg; and G,-L. Rav, M. Dy sth to 
the Duke of Hesse Darmstadt, . 

For other distinguished medical converts besides Muhlen-. 
bein and Schuler, we refer the inquirer to tho next section, 
which will contain the names and title of mon who, with 
few exceptions, were a long time adherents. of the old 
school, before their adoption of homoeopathy. 


Reputation of Homeopathists and Homeopathia. 
This important link in our chain of evidences, indicating 
the present rank of homoeopathia, is respectfully and 
especially submitted to the consideration: of those who, 
either wilfully, or ignorantly have circulated the silly report 
of “ the downfall of homocopathy in Europe.” Dr. Quin, 
whom we have enumerated among the converted allo- 
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pathists, is distinguished as the first homoeopathic physi- 
cian in England. Besides the: compliment of being select- 
ed an attending physician to the King of Belgium, he 
commands. an extensively lucrative practice among the 
noble and intelligent. of Great Britain. ~ In the circle of 
his patients, the Marquis of Anglesea represents the for- 
mer, Sir’ Edward Litton Bulwer the latter. The names. 
and reputation of other eminent converts to the new coc- 
trine having just passed under review, their repetition here 


would be'superfluous.. 


Professors: 

The following doctors of medicine, who hold professor- 
ships of medicine, chemistry, or philosophy, in different uni-- 
versities on the continent, are recognized and respected as 
prominent advocates of Homoeopathy: Professors Qua- 
dri, Guaranta, Arnold, Wahlenburg, Mabit, Leupoldt,. 
Fleischmann, Roth, Werber, Succow, Crepu, Martin, of the 
University at Naples, Heidelberg, Upsalia, Bordeaux, 


Erlangen, Munich, Carlsruhe, Jena, Grenoble.. 


Counsellors. 3 
The distinction of counsellors of state and counsellors. 
iy medicine, is conferred by the sovereigns of Europe 
upon such physicians alone as are distinguished for their 
acquisitions in general science and medicine, and. is 
esteemed as a compliment of the highest order. Homoeo- 
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pathy has, of such adherents, twenty-three state counsellor 3, 
and nine medical counsellors. . 

Many physicians and surgeons in Europe; whose suc- 
cess.in the practice of the healing art, through the agency 
of homogopathy, has been undeniable, have been rewarded 
by places of honour which allopathic practitioners have 
always struggled to secure. 

From such we are enabled to record, — | 

Dr. Aegidi, annoihtad physician to the Pri incess Reede 
rica, of Prussia. 

Dr. Muhlenbein, reaches to the Duke of Br unswick. 

Dr. Kurtz, physician to the Dutchess of Anhalt Dessau. 

Dr.:Cramer, physician to the Grand Duke Charles, of 
Carlsruhe. 
. Dr, Romani, aed to the papa of Naples 

. Dr. Necker, physician to the, Duke of Luques... 

Dr, Luebert, phyaisionat to Count aha ¢ and Hohenth: ul 
Koningsbrook.. Ur oe | 

Dr. Griesselich, surgeon, to the Grand seen of Baden, 

Dr. Attmiller, court surgeon at Cassel. . 

Dr. Horatiis, President. of the. ybavnans of err 
was selected physician to. Francis 1., late King of. Naples. 

Dr. Stapf was called to attend the dowager Queen of 
England, but the high position he holds in Germany com- 
pelled him to decline the honor, | : 

Buogioanni i is physician. to the Hospital of Taalile of 
Naples. : . 
Baldi is surgeon in chief 7 the cama, army. , 

V2. 
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La Raga is physician to the Military Hospital of Cotronne.. 
Sanniocola is chief director of the civil and military 
hospital of the kingdom of Naples. _ 


CoLLATERAL Trstrmony derived from sources not homeo-. 
pathic. We offer it as it is: it needs no comment. 

Le Moniteur, the official organ of the French govern-. 
ment. thus refers to the distinction conferred on Dr. Mabet 
in consequence of his successful homoeopathic treatment 
of cholera at Bordoaux,and also for having founded a ho- 
moeopathic hospital, the results of which were sufficiently 
striking to command the attention of the French -Sove- 
reign. Dr. Mabet has been created Knight of the legion 
of Honor; a recompense rendered to his devotion and exer-. 
tions on the appearance of the Asiatic cholera, as well. 
_ asto his steadfast zeal and continued researches for the 
interest of humanity and progress of medicine. 

Witiam Leo-Woxr M. D., an allopathic physician, who. 
has published a large volume entitled . “Remarks on the 
Abracadabra of the Nineteenth Century; or on Dr. J. 
Hahnemann’s homoeopathic medicine composed in the most 
rabid and virulent temper against Hahnemann and his sys-- 
tem, admits thus as to the condition of homoeopathia in Ger- 
many: ‘The last accounts from thence state, that the cham- 
ber of deputies of Baden have resolved almost unanimously,, 
to havea specia! chair.of homeopathy in the Heidelberg 
University ; the same, we are told, was resolved by the Ba-. 
varian government for the University of Munich.” And. 
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again: ‘* Wo are told, also, by men upon whose veracity 
we can rely, that new trials of homaopathia are contem- 
plated in some other capitals of Germany, in consequence 
of the wishes expressed by many distinguished individuals 
in the armies and in official stations, who have said they 
were cured by homeeopathists after. they had been long 
and unsuccessfully treated by other physicians: perhaps 
also, because Dr. Kopp, known as the learned and experi-. 
enced physician, and author on legal and practical medi- 
cine, has seemingly joined the homeopathic ranks.” 

In the Journal De Medicine Practique de Bordaua, (an 
allopathic journal), the subjoined confession, from an 
allopathic correspondent to its editor, is recorded: “In 
my recent communication to you, in which I stated that 
the new German doctrine has made but slight progress 
at Bordeaux, I uttered the truth; but what a difference has 
been accomplished in one month! Many of our most dis- 
tinguished citizens, to the astonishment of the envious,. 
have displayed the most absolute confidence in the mild 
and agreeable rules of homceopathia ; and men of serious. 
reflection, —learned and illustriows—men in every re- 
spect exempt from the blind credulity of the vulgar, have. 
not disdained to. depend upon ‘its regular therapeutics.” 


Professorship of Homeopathia. 
During the past year, at one of the sittings of the diet of 
Hesse-Darmstadt, the subject of homcopathia was publie- 
ly discussed.. Wolff, counsellor of state, thus remarked ;. 
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« Facts speak louder than words; and, as colleague Glau- 
brich has justly observed, one single fact is worth more 
than a ship-load of proofs, a priori, hypotheses, etc. On 
this account, I have confined myself exclusively to facts. 
I state further, as a.fact, that about fifteen universities and 
academies. allow lectures on homeeopathy ; and of these 
professorsship, eight or ten of the most celebrated are 
recognized in Germany.”’ According to this recent com- 
munication of counsellor Wolff, five foreign and two Ger- 
man professorsship, whose hames we have not yet obtained, 
have been established within the past three years, besides 

1. At Heidelberg, a professorship has been created. 
and Dr. Arnold has been chosen professor. 

2. The government of Hanover has decreed the forma. 
tion of a professorship at the University of Gottingen. 

3, At Erlangen, professor Leupoldt occupies the chair of 
homoeopathia with flattering success. 

4, At the University of Munich, the sadeiaiadias of 
homocopathia has been conferred upon Dr. Roth. 
5, At the University Jena, the homoeopathy professor- 
ship is held by N. Martin. 

6. A professorship has been eieateld at Phen 

7. Another at Freiburg. 

8. A professorship has been iisetine for fied in the 
Duchy of Darmstadt, to which Dr, Rau will probably be 
ealled. 
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Homeopathic Liieraiure. 

The littorature of homoeopathia has been as little known, 
and has encountored as much misrepresentation as any one 
of its departments. It cam be scarcely credited even 
among the friends of Homoeopathia, except by its phy- 
sicians, that about seven hundred volumes have been issued 
from the press developping the peculiarities of the system. 

Twenty periodicals of the system have been established 
in different parts of the world. The most prominent of 
which are, Archiv fuer die Homeopathishe Heilkunst ; 
Aligemeine Homeopathische Zeitung, Hygea, by a society of 
homeopathic physicians, at Baden; Bibliotheque Homeo- 
pathique, edited by Dr. Peschier ai Geneva; and Archives 
dela Medicine Homwopathique, apetes by Dr. Simon 
and Dr. Lieber, rie Paris. 


Homeopathic Hospitals, Infirmaries, and Societies. . 

Leipzig. This.city has the honor of establishing the 
first homoeopathic hospital in Europe. ‘It has had a suc- 
cessful existence of six years up to the present time, de- 
riving its support from voluntary contributions, and an 
annual grant from the Saxon government, whose warm 
approval it has obtained. 

Munich. A hospital has been formed in this. city, 
under the sanction of the government of Bavaria. Charles, 
Prince of Cittingen, and Wallenstein, one of the ablest 
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advocates of homoeopathia in Europe, presented the sub- 
ject of its institution to the Bavarian Chamber of Deputies, 
which unanimously voted an annual contribution of four 
thousand florins towards its support. An extensive and 
suitable edifice has been granted, and ‘‘ homoeopathia,”’ 
as counsellor Widnmann remarks, “ has become a national 
concern in Bavaria.” ps 
Paris. In consequence of the extension of homoeo- 
pathy in France, an application was made to the French 
government for the establishment of a national homoco- 
pathic hospital. ‘Tho government referred the matter to 
the Royal Academy ef Medicine, which, with the exception 
of Jourdan, was composed entirely of allopathists, who most 
vehemently opposed, and reported against its organization, 
and successfully, for the present. A private hospital 
was crected, the dispensations of whose’ signal benefits, 
with the powerful influence that is daily accumulating, 
must, before long, accomplish the desired grant. -Gaspari, 
Guizot. and Duchatel, members of the French ministry, 
are ardent homocopathists, and will contribute their aid. 
Bordeaux. The great cclat that attended the successful 
issuo of homoeopathia against the ravages of cholera in this 
place, very naturally led to the establishment of a general 
hospital. This institution is now open under the able 
management of Dr. Mabit, who is assisted by several 
associates. The hospital contains a hundred and fifty beds, 
and several thousand patients have experienced its benefits 


since its organization. 
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‘Hungary. » A hospital was formed in the town of Guns, 
about five years since, under the guidance of Dr. Michael 
Blitz, and has fully sustained the reputation of the homoeo- 
pathic practice. - : 

London. “The London Homoeopathic Dispensary” 
was established several years since, by Dr. Curie, and has 
materially aided in extending the knowledge of homoeo- 
pathia among the citizens of London. — Its prospective 
value has been very much enhanced of late, by the libe- 
rality ofa London banker, Mr. Leaf, who has proffered 
pecuniary aid to any extent that will render its dispensation 
useful. The dispensary being scarcely organized as to 
permanency, Dr. Curie has recently premulgated the desire 
of the friends of the German doctrine to have its merits 
publicly canvassed and adjudged, as stated in his circular : 
‘to enable the subscribers and the public to form an opin- 
ion of the value of this institution, it is intended monthly to 
publish a faithful report of the cases treated in it; and 
while the names will be carefully excluded, a reference 
will be kept in each case, whereby the truth of the report 
may be ascertained.” : 

Oxford. Mr. Langston, another worthy patron of 
homoeopathia in England, has founded a hospital in the 
vicinity of Oxford, the superintendence of which has been 
conferred upon Dr. Mottal:. The provisions made for its 
extended utility are of such a manifest character, that 
the prospects of homoeopathia in Great Britain are of 
the most gratifying” promise. | 
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iGlasgow.. We ‘have been informed in a lateecommu- 
nication from Dr. Curie, that a dispensary is also about 
being instituted in this town, under the management of 
Dr. Scott. | : : 

Palermo. Dr. Mure opened a dispensary in this city 
in 1838, in which, at first, about twenty-five patients were 
treated daily. In 1839, the number had increased to two 
hundred daily, requiring the attention of six homoeopathic 
‘physicians. ‘The increase of patients in the homoeopathic 
infirmary, advanced in the ratio of their decline in the 
allopathic hospitals, andso palpably, that the attention of 
the Abbe Baudsere, M. D., was called-to ths investigation 
of the system, which he has finally adopted. ‘The Abbe, 
who is physician in-chief to the Hospital des Ferres de St. 
Jean de Dieu, introduced the homoeopathic treatment at 
once into this hospital, which may now be considered an 
institution of the Hahnemannean method. 

Montreal, Pietraperzia, and Mistrella. Each of these 
towns had allopathic hospitals in 1838. Tho conversions 
at Palermo, extending throughout Sicily, embraced their 
physicians, including the chiefs of their hospitals. These 
hospitals are, at the present time, homoeopathic. 

‘Besides these establishmenis for the sick, in the towns 

enumerated, there:are many forms of infirmaries organ- 
ized) in many of the prominent towns on the continent, in 
all of which nearly similar results of treatment are ob- 
tained. . | 

Homoeopathic societies have grown with the growth of 
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‘the system, and according to the information acquired By 
<ourséllor Wolff, there are, at present, forty associatiétis 
in’ Europe, en of physicians atid laymen of émi- 
menice. 


Public Trials of Home@opathia in Hospitals. 

Much brave talk has arisen on all sides of homooopathia 
about the results‘of its adoption in public hospitals by 
ordér of several governments, for the avowed ‘purpose of 
testing its merits as a system. The staunch adheronts of 
both sides have taken steps which should have been avoided. 
The opponents of the new mode, evidently feeling thet 
the honor of Hippocrates reposed on their prowess, have 
uniformly ‘striven to farnish their distant colleagues with 
the means of asserting, that it has suffered a signal defeat; 
while the over zealous followers of Hahnemann, spurred 
on equally by an esprit propre, have not failed to affirm a 
triumphant success. Both parties have forgotten for the 
time, that the contest might not end with them—nor be’ 
confined to their country —nor await, in troubled humility, 
the decision’ of court ephemera, but that it may last to 
another age, be tested by other people, and that its de. 
civion, maugre'the will of princes and cabinet ministeis, 
depends alone on thé dispassionate decrees of that catholi¢ 
tribunal, calm, sound philosophy! whose ultimaté and’ 
arreversible didta are seldom _ promtteny sa the'witiiésses 
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and. noisy assailants have left her halls for ever. It is 
easy to make assertions on medical experience, which, 
though not founded upon real testimony, thousands will 
believe, merely because they have been asserted; but it is 
also very difficult—often impossible,— to demonstrate at 
once, the fallacy of such illegitimate assertions. ‘This is, 
perhaps, more true of medicine than of theology, though 
the history of both the sciences is full to overflowing, of 
devious heresies and marvellous relations, which have sel- 
dom, if ever, quite died away in the age that gave them 
birth. And it certainly will not hasten the slow advances 
of truth, to get angry at the perverse habits of the race to 
believe mere words, or to attempt, by wholesale counter 
assertions, to mark out the path which she is destined to 
occupy. | 

Enough of this old-fashioned folly has been committed, 
as we have said, on both sides of the present contest in 
medicine; and perhaps no department of the conflict has 
been more fruitful in these respects than the reports, de- 
bates, and conclusions, which have grown out of the hos- 
pital trials of the now mode within the last ten years. So 
far as we have been able to learn, one party has gained as 
much asthe other ; neither has been victor or vanquished ; 
and, of course, both have been loud in their claims for the , 
palm of the victory. With respect to the public at large, 
we have no doubt of the new party having gained by each 
of these quasi tests of their theory. 

There have been six public and formal trials of homoeo- 
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pathic practice undertaken by order of the continental 
government, viz: 1. At Vienna, in 1828, conducted by 
Dr. Maronzeller. 2. At Tulzyn, Russia, in 1827. 3. At 
St. Petersburgh, in 1829-’30, conducted by Dr. Herrmann: 
4. At Munich, (Bavaria,) in 1830-’1, by Dr. Attomyr. 
5. At Paris, in 1834, by Dr. Andral, jun.; and, 6., at 
Naples, in 1835, by several physicians. The Austrian 
government received the report of commissioners appointed 
to oversee the trial at Vienna, consisting wholly of allo: 
pathists, and, upon its recommendation, interdicted ho- 
moeopathia by an imperial decree. This edict was, not 
long after, entirely repealed. The Russian commissions, 
consisting in both cases of allopathists, reported that the 
trials were not decisive, and the government took no step 
at the time, either in favor or against the new practice. 
The commission went so far in relation to the St. Peters: 
burgh trial, (which appears to have been conducted with 
more care and patience than the others,) as to report that 
“the results were not unfavorable to hom@opathia. - 

In 1833, the government issued an imperial Ukase, 
recognizing the new school, and establishing throughout 
the vast domain, depots of drugs prepared according to 
Hahnemann’s rules and practice. The results of Munich 
are not within our immediate reach, but it is probable 
they were quite satisfactory, since the king added a pro- 
fessorship of this practice to the University of Munich 
which still exists ; “and recently he has caused a homoeo- 
pathic hospital to be established. on. a. very: liberal plan.. 


? 
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The trial in Paris was conducted by an eminent and very 
enlightened allopathist, without the assistance of any per- 
son acquainted with the method. Judging from his tabular 
report, which we do not doubt is frank and faithful, it is 
pretty evident that he did not know enough of the method 
to select the remedies with any tolerable precision. Never- 
theless, his- reports were considered, by many doctors. of 
medicine in England and America, as quite conclusive 
against the system of Hahnemann, and great pains were 
taken, in these countries, by aid of non-professional re- 
views, and common newspapers, to deal a death-blow at it 
with the javelin forged by Andral, though he never made 
use of it himself. It certainly was no test of the method... 
The symptoms were not recorded; the drugs were not 
aelected by comparing such records with the materia 
medica; and the doses of the drugs adopted were not re- 
peated scientifically, if at all, The operator applied 
dubious allopathic names tothe maladies, and prescribed 
against such names, drugs homoeopathical only, to. deter- 
mine sufferings, between which and these fanciful names,. 
Mr. Andral supposed some essential relationship to exist. 
This test consisted in applying homoeopathic preparations 
upon allopathic {principles—than which no proceeding 
can possibly be more absurd—and we by no means won- 
der at Mr. Andral having observed a profound silence as to 
his general conclusions. We are not quite certain whether 
Andral undertook these experiments by order of the 
minister af public health, or merely with his.consent, As 
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it regards. the influence of Andral’s experiments upon. the, 
state of the system in France, it cannot for a moment be 
pretended, that they regarded its progress in any sensible 
degree. _The number of converts among physicians and 
savans, is certainly on the increase. ‘There are several, 
provincial, societies, and. one general association: for all 
France, called ‘ Gallican.’? At Bordeaux thore is a 
flourishing infirmary, under the charge of Dr. Mabit, who: 
received the decorations of the legion of honour as before 
stated, on account of his alleged brilliant success in the, 
homoeopathic treatment of cholera in that city. 
in a letter quite recently received from the celebrated, 
Dr. Peschier,* we are informed that at the great medical 
school at Montpellier, the new doctrine has many adherents: 
and teachers. Dr. Peschier thinks thatthat school will very) 
soon publicly avow its attachment to. the homosopathic | 
method. In 1825, the King of Naples’ ordered a trial of 
homoeopathia to be made, under the supervision of a mixed), 
commission, in La Trinite, at Naples. The royal pro- 
gramme for this: trial: directed, that each day’s journal, 
should be attcsted: by all:the members of the commission. : 
As the trial progressed there arose difficulties among the» 
members of the commission: tumultuous disturbances, ac- 
cording'to published. statements. The allopathic members: 
neglectedto attend and attest the diary, and made a separate: ) 
‘br. Pesthia™ Galtor of the Bibliotheque Homoeopathique, is the formerly : 
celebrated, aHopathic. physician, who proposed the administration, of large\, 


doses of tartar emetic in” - pneumonia in the place of the A eign wih was. 
generally, even by Dr! Laennec, — Sofi 9 
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secret report to the minister of health, during the absence” 
of the king and his physician, Dr. Hovratiis, (one of the: 
commission —a homoeopathist. ) ' 

About the fortieth day: of ‘the trial, the government ar- 
rested it, ‘ because,” to’use its own language, “the instruc-: 
tions contained in the programme’ had not been followed 
faithfully.” The decree closing this public trial concludes- 
by saying that it is not decisive, the king reserving to 
himself the right of opening another whenever private 
practice shall produce a sufficiently impression upon the 
public opinion in-favor of the new system. There were 
but two deaths during tho forty-five days which this trial 
lasted; although quite other statements have been made. 
This imperfect trial seems to have had little or no influence 
upon the state of homoeopathia in Italy —certainly none 
of an‘unfavourable character. At the present time, there 
are probablya greater number of adherents to this system 
in the Roman states, Naples, and Sicily, in proportion to 
the number of médical mén, than’elsewhere out of Saxony, 
in the world. At Palermo there appears to have been a 
much more general adoption of the new mode than in any 
other single city in Europe. | 

It.is to be regretted that: the foregoing trials were not 
undertaken with:a very specific object, instead of the too: 
general one of ascertaining the truth of Hahnemann’s mode" 
ass system assumed to be complete in all its parts. Had 
the commission, in each ‘caso, been directed to ascertain, 
for,example, whether the principle of homoeopathia, similiar 
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similibus curantur be true, in the first instance, and if 
found to:be true, next to ascertain, as nearly as possible,. 
the minimum: dose of each drug with reference to the due- 
execution of this‘ law, we are persuaded actual results 
would have been obtained: This was the process in Hah- 
nemann’s own course, and'has uniformly been that of” 
every conversion from the old’ methods to homoeopathia.. 
No medical man of sound education can, we think, at- 
tempt the dilutions, till upon trial with very small allo-. 
pathic doses, he is quite satisfied of the truth of the main: 
law of the new plan. It is far from being a just or ne-- 
cessary conclusion, that if the 30th dilution fail in a given 
instance, the lower dilutions will also fail. The trials, 
should’ have been ordered for some tangible specific pur-- 
pose, to ascertain the truth of some one or two impor- 
tant propositions. The comparison of the bills of mor- 
tality among an ‘equal number of sick, treated by divers: 
methods; is a most poor and lame way to get-at‘conclu-: 
sions touching principles of: the healing art. Supposing 
the climate, season’ of the’ year, local advantages, etc.,. 
to be as nearly the samo: as possible, in u trial between 
the two modes of treatment, the diversities in regard to 
the diseases treated, would certainly forestall any just’ 
conclusions. But suffering (an impossibility) the diszase 
to be one and the same in both hospitals, and admitting the 
age and sex of all the patients to“ be the same,- who could 
make the allowance imporatively necessary for diversities 
in. the vigour and power, of endurance,-and the morale of: 
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the patients!. Beside admitting (another impossibility ) 
constitutional vigour and moral. state to. be.the same in, ali 
the sick, by. what scale. are. we to graduate, the. disease 
with respect. to intensity, and therefore, danger, so, as,to 
make sound and available conclusions from the bills of mor- 
tality... The attempt must for ever prove as unsatisfactory. 
as. it. is absurd — philosophical. 3 

We close this subject, for the present, at least, with a 
recapitulation, showing, the actual history and. popular 
results. of the several misnamed. public. tests of homoeo- 
pathia. 


RECAPITULATION, 


Austria. 

1828.— The allopathic commission reported against 
homoeopathia after the trial at Vienna, although they 
stated that ‘the system is not inefficacious.” The govern- 
ment therefore interdicted its practice. 

1839.— The interdict has been removed; medical men. 
ef eminence -haye. acknowledged their belief in homoeo- 
pathia; and. part of the imperial, household is at. present 
under homoeopathic treatment. 


Russia, | 
1827.— The experiments were not sufficiently. satisfac; 
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tory to obtain the.establishmont of homosopathic hospitals 
under government patronage. 

1839.— Homeeopathia is now recognized by the govern- 
ment, and homeopathic institutions are organized for tho 
better regulation of the practice throughout the empire. 

; France. 

1834.— Trials were made by Andral without a know- 
ledge of the system, and he did not succeed. 

1839.— The system has widely extended throughout the 
kingdom, with the prospect of the school of Montpelior in 
its favour. 


ttaly. 

1835.— A public trial, undertaken by order of the King. 
of Naples, was closed, before it was complete, because 
the allopathic commission would not obey the instructions 
contained in the royal order. 

1839.— The extension of homoeopathia in Italy exceeds 
that in any other part of Europe, excepting Saxony. 
Physicians, priests, and literati have embraced its doc- 
trines. Hospitals and infirmaries are being organized, and 
many that were allopathic have been appropriated to the 
use of the homeeopathists.. 
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Statistics of Homeopathic Treament. 

The treatment of cholera and its results produced the 
first strong popular impression in Europe, as to the effica- 
cy of homovopathia. : 
Summary made by Dr. Peschier of the results of the 
homoeopathic treatment of cholera in Europe up to 1882. 

in Russia (documents of admiral Mordinoff, observations 
of Irs. Seidler and Peterson,) there were 1557 patients 
treated, 1894 cured, and 163died. In Austria (documents 
of Dr. Roth; observations of Drs. Schreter, Hanschuh, 
and Quin,) there were 1406 patients treated, 1314 cured, 
and 95 died. At Berlin (observations of Drs. Stuller and 
Haynel,) there were 32 patients treated, 26 cured, and 6 
died. At Paris (observations of Dr. Quin,) there were 
19 patients treated, and 19 cured. ‘Total, 3017 patients 
treated, 2753 cured, and 264 died. 


Leipsic. Hospiial. 

We have already alluded to the successful continuation 
of this hospital under the Saxon government. Abstract 
from the official and published reports of the in-door pa- 
tients of this institution. During the year 1833, 118 pa- 
tients were treated, of which number 4 died; 1834, 120, 
of which 5 died; 1887, 107, of which 8 died. ‘Total, 548 
patients, of which 33 died ;—doaths at a rate of about six 
per cent. Abstract from the oul-door patients attended by 
the physicians of the Leipzig Hospital. — During the year 
1833, 1086 patients were treated, of which number 17 
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died; 18834, 463, of which 7 died; 1835, 283, of which 
9 died; 1836, 261, of which 5 died; 1837, 332, of which 
10 died. Total, 2425 patients, of which 48 died. 


Conclusion. 

In the face of such developments,—as the opinions of 
eminent allopathic physicians, the. accidental concurrent 
testimony of celebrated practitioners, the conversion of 
allopathists to the new doctrine, the growth ofits literature, 
and the records of the result of treatment,—to denounce 
Hahnemann as a charlatan, to assail his disciples as" 
visionaries or knaves, and to scoff at homeeopathia as a 
humbug, is it not puorile, undignified, and presumptuous ? 
The promptings of personal malevolence may guide some 
trembling pecuniary interests, may exasperate others, and 
unbending bigotry may, in a few instances, frown off 
the semblance of recognition, but the number of these; 
fortunately, has been too limited to arrest the onward and 
ceaseless advances of the new mode. The intelligence of 
the people in different parts of the world has been awakened 
to the investigation and knowledge of its peculiarities, so 
that the charge of its being an obscure and contemned 
German mysticism, is no longer tenable. 

Almost every real reform has been retarded by its 
Friends — zealous enthusiasts, who refine all peculiarities 
into transcendental excellencies; who clog simple essential 
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dectrines with cumbrous and foreign trappings, tending 
to deter the sincere levers of truth from their investigation. 

Homoeopathia too palpably ‘has'these obstacles to con- 
tend with, in its present condition, but the vigorous pro- 
mise of its early and maturing manhood, offers every 
encouragement for its ultimate distinction and utility ; the 
more prominently, because-of tho talent and philanthropy 
that have recently embarked in its support and defence. 
‘These reflections lead us at once to a matter of grave and 
serious moment, to which we call the attention of those 
who are opposed to usin opinion. ‘The allopathic systerss 
of practice are now three thousand years old; they have 
been: enriched by the brilliant hypotheses of myriads of 
able thinkers and writers; they have had hospitais and 
dispensaries in limitless numbers; and countless millions 
of their beds of {disease have been the subjects of the various 
and contradictory modes: and yet, with the advantages of 
centuries’ of experience, and with all the important aic ef 
the now and valuable sciences closely allied to the healing 
art, those old methods still fluctuate between the dreamers 
and ingenious conceptionists of this as of all former ages 
—making very little if indeed any progress towards the 
general goal—an exact and satisfactory system. In the 
statistic reports of the hospitals and infirmaries' still under 
allopathic government, no striking amendment in tive pro- 
portion of cures can be detected; and if the undeniabie 
improvements in surgery be taken’ into the examination 
of the subject; itis fairly questionable whether atty balance 
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will be found in favour ef modern ,allopathia against any 
of the elder times. The justice of these obseryations.is 
supported by the faci, that. medical men of this as of all 
former ages, are constantly.shifting from one allopathic 
mode te another, and the older.they grow the less.and less 
confidence the express in any and all methods. The fur- 
ther important fact, too, that many allopathists have for- 
saken their old books and masters entirely, and adopted 
the homeopathic rules of practice, is, in our judgment, a 
serious confirmation of this view of the subject. And 
scarcely less important is the painful truth, that thousands 
and tens of thousands, who have essayed the skill of the 
fimst professors of allopathic medicine in vain, have finally 
abandoned this presumed science in utter helplessness and 
hopelessness, to seek for possible relief in the dernier 
xesources of pills, panaceas, and other temptations of 
quackery. 

If, then, this young and vigorous scion be alread y 
acknowledged asa formidable rival to the old, and without 
claiming the superior advantages alleged in its favour by 
its friends, it be supported as merely eguai to allopathia, 
what may, not be expected from .homoeopathia. when its 
application in practice shall have been combined fully 
with the courses of instruction in the schools of medicine — 
when it shall have found its proper rank. and infiuence.as 
a necessary part of a,physician’s education— when it shal] 
_. be taught in connection with the..elementary acquisitions 
of anatomy, physiology, pathology: andcollateralscie” 
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all of which are essential to the intrinsic value and stability 
of the system. Impelled by the inspirations of truth, and 
urged by an ardent desire to confer the blessings of a true 
sanetary law upon the world at large, we claim from all 
the benevolent and honest, as they regard such emanations 
from heaven as truth, and value such of its creations as 
human lives, that they advance firmly, investigate search- 
ingly, and experiment faithfully; and we feel such confi- 
dence in the soundness of our cause that we fearlessly 
predict an ultimate unison with us in the belief that homoeo- 
pathy is the only voritable basis of medical science. 

Hos rogo, ut cogitent, quod hodie non credibile videatur, 
post aliquot annos tritum et pervulgatum habert. 

Sopnoctes Asax. 

Dr. Crosserio, president of the homeopathic institution 
at Paris, in a letter directed to an eminent homeopathic 
physician, Dr. CHARLES Neiwuarp, at Philadelphia cher- 
ishes the hope that the advancement of the new doctrine 
in the United States, once thoroughly known and appre- 
ciated, will be more rapid than in any other country. 
Here is his own words: 

“Tho reports you give me on the progress of homoeo- 
pathy in the United States, have confirmed me in my 
eld opinion, that English medical practice may be, and 
must be reformed, by the Americans. 

“Jn a country like yours, dear sir, where the press is 
free, and the heads open, and the hearts warm for every 
improvement, and the purses full, everything may be 
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accomplished by those, who follow a noble design. You 
have by far better ground there than we have here. | 
read but yesterday an article on the institutions, founded 
or supported in the United States, by the free gifts of the 
citizens. Heavens, that is quite a different world from 
ours! I venture to assert, that in-all Europe individual 
generosity has not done as much for beneficial and com- 
mon purposes, as it has done in the United States during 
the last twenty-five years. The people of the United 
States have only to know the great benefit of homoeo- 
pathy, and they will bestow hundreds of thousands on ho. 
moesopathic institutions. And have you attempted, dear 
sir, to inform your temperance societies of the powerful 
support their cause may derive from homeopathy?* And 
have you informed the slaveholders of the south how 
many lives will be saved, and how quickly health is re- 
stored by our treatment? Aye even slavery will sup- 


port your cause. Now let me suppose, you can muster 


‘“y'This remark of the author is in my opinion a very just and happy one. 
The temper ance societies and homoeopathy are indeed sisters, and it is to be 
wondered at, that the former have not yet observed, how powerfully they 
might be supported by the latter. This can be only ascribed to the circum- 
stance, that in those countries where temperance societies have taken a foot- 
ing, homoeopathy has not yet done so, and vice versa. Homoeopathy indeed 
prohibits the use of all spices and drugs, and more rigorously of all liquors 
containing alcohol, and permits only light beer and wine, diluted with a great 
deal of water, in chronic diseases. It also teaches, that homoeopathic reme- 
dies, in time of sickness, will be a great deal more efficacious with those 
who, in time of health, abstain altogether from the use of strong liquors. 
The translator can certify, that he has himself, more than Once, made the 
observation, that in countries where homoeopathy js generally adopted, tem- 
perance has made a very sensible progress in all classes of society, though 
temperance societies have been entirely unknown. (Note of the Translator.)” 
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only five hundred homoeopathic readers in your country-: 
then you, will be able totranslate every homoeopathic work 
of any importance into the English language; then of 
every such publication you may send some hundred copies 
for sale to England, Scotland, and Ireland, for they, who 
are so very backward, cannot publish them themselves ; 
then they will deperid om your productions, and you will 
have the great triumph, not only to reform England medi- 
cally, but also to make her dependant on American medi- 
cal literature, for a long time to come. 

«‘Whatever can be done from our part, to support your 
exertions, you may confidently rely, shall bedone. Whilst 
writing the present letter, I conceive the idea, that it might 
be useful, if we, on the part of our society, were to address 
the people of the United States, as well as the govern- 
ments. {shall reflect more on the matter, and what can 
be done in this way, shall bedone. It is possible that the. 
society of Leipzig will join us. 

‘«‘} am, much inclined. to belieye,.that.a medical reform. 
in the United States of America, if once commenced’on a 
large scale, (that is to say, after a sufficient number of 
buyers of homoeopathic works has been formed, which is. 
the principal requisite of all scientific progress on.a national 
scale,) will be much more rapid and thorough going, than 
in any European country, Germany not excepted. For 
] imagine that ignorance of the lower classes, and fashion 
of. the higher ones, the strong holds of the old creed, are 
there scarcely to be found in such a degree, as to be able. 


counteract the power of actual experience.”. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
By which patrents at a distance, afflicted with chronic dis- 
eases, may communicate their cases to a homeopathic 
physician by letter. 

The patient should first describe his complaints in his 
own way, as though these instructions were not before him, 
viz: their commencement, progress, and presumptive 
causes. The age and sex of the patient and whether he 
be married or single, should of course be communicated to 
the physician, if these circumstances be not already known. 
It would be well to mention whether the patient is of a 
large or diminutive frame of body, meagre or stout, feeble 
orrobust. Whether he is easy to take cold, and very sus- 
ceptible to other external impressions. Is'the complexion. 
florid, or pale, or dark? Whatis the colour and condition 
of the hair, and the colour of the eyes? Concomitant 
bodily infirmaties, as hernia or rupture, curvature of the 
spine, lameness, &c., should be made known. Is the-dis- 
position of the patient mild and placable, or boisterous and 
violont? firm or yielding, lively and communicative; *or 
reserved and taciturn ; anxious, apprehensive, or timorous, 
or irritable, &c.? Are his mental emotions of long con- 
tinuance, or are they very transient ? Re odds 

Tho patient is next required to give an accurate and 
particular description of the incidents or symptoms of his. 
disease, such as pains, and other morbid, sensations., » He: 
should describe precisely the ets or part, and onpwhich, 

nah x ene 
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side of the’ body they are seated, and how large is the 
space they occupy. Whether the pains are obtuse, and 

may be denominated dull or pressing, or whether they 

are striking or piercing, rending, throbbing, perforating, 
pulling or drawing, pinching, snatching, gnawing, cut-. 
ting, griping, burning, obtusely prickling or crawling, 
itching, tickling, numb, or as if the part were asleap, 

as if from a sprain or contusion, or whether they consist 
of several of these sensations combined, or may be more 

accurately represented by other terms. Are the symptoms 
continued, or do they remit or vary in.intensity from 
time to time? Do they recur at particular times of the 
day, or at certain intervals of one or moredays? Is their 
recurrence, aggravation, diminution, or cessation connected 

with the exercise of any bodily function? Do they arise 

or disappear, are they increased or diminished by exercise, 

or during rest, by laying down, or sitting, by stretching 
out, or bending up the body, by walking, by standing, 
by warmth or cold, in the open air or within doors, by 

light, by noises, by talking, by: eating, by drinking or 

swallowing, soon after eating, by the motion of the af- 

fected part or by touching or pressing it, by mental emo- | 
tion—fright, anger, during bodily or mental exercise, 
reading, &c. &c. Are. the symptoms associated with 

apxiety greater or less, do they impair the powers of 
thought or recollection, or the due exercise of the senses? 

(seeing, hearing, &c.) Are the motions or functions of 
the affected part in.any. way. impaired or disabled? or is 
the local disease associated with complaints in other parts, 
and with what? does i alternate with other complaints 

Is tho affected part. red or swollen? Is the swelling hard 
or soft, or painful to the touch, and does it leave an in-. 
dentation after pressure with the finger * 
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During the suffering of individual parts or functions of 
the body, (even when these sufferings aro not the princi- 
pal ones) further information is to be given respecting the 
state of the patient’s mind; whether he suffers patiently, or 
is inclined to weep, to be morose, passionate, despairing, 
vreatly anxious or fearful, etc., or whether the mind is 
remarkably affected in these respects by the disease. Are 
the intellectual functions, power of thought, momory, or 
desire or ability for mental or bodily exercise weakened ? 
Avberrations of mind, morbid affections of the moral and 
intellectual: faculties are to be described by the narrators 

_ strictly as they are manifested by the patient’s words or 
conduct. 
. Is thore dizziness, or “‘a dull, heavy sensation” of the 
head.—Disorders of sight. Does the patient see objects 
indistinctly as through a veil or mist? Does he see dark 
specks floating before the eyes, or sparks, or false colours ? 
Do objects appear double or quivering? Is the patient 
short or long-sighted? Is the pupil contracted, dilated, or 
very changeable? Are the eyes watery, red, inflamed, 
averse to the light? Do the eye-lids. frequently adhere 
together? Do they open and close properly? Are they 
affected by convulsive motions or twitchings, or, beset with 
sties? Are there specks upon the cornea? 

Disorders of hearing: Is there a roaring, whizzing, or 
ringing noise in the ears? Is the ear-wax dry, or fluid, 
oozing from the ears, or foetid? 

Are the nostrils obstructed? Isthere a cold in the head 
with or without a discharge from the nose?. Sneezing. 
Sonse of smell. Soreness and rawness of the-nostrils, or 
a bad smell from them? Bleeding at the nose. 

Are the teeth incrusted with tartar, loose, decayed, and 
have any fallen out. or been-extracted? Are the gums 
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pale or red, hard or soft, spongy, swollen, apt to bleed, or 
retracted from the neck of the teeth? 


‘Is there a dryness of the mouth? Or excessive flow of 


saliva? Is the saliva viscid, slimy, feetid, bloody? Is the 
surface of the tongue, tonsils, uvula, palate, fauces or lips. 
affected with blisters, swellings, or ulcers, or covered with 
mucus? Is the tongue dry or moist, acutely sensible, 
chapt, sore or raw, clean or covered with fur (white or 
yellow?) Are the functions of speech, chewing or motion 
of the tougue, unembarrassed? Is swallowing performed 
without difficulty (Is the swallowing of fluids or solids, 
or of the spittle attended by no inconvenience?) Has the 
patient a bad breath? Is the taste natural or absent, 
slimy, salt, bitter, sour, foul? Have the different articles 


of food their proper taste, or are they insipid, slimy, bitter, 


sour, salt, etc.? How is the appetite and thirst? What 
articles of food or drink are preferred? What complaints 
nariso after eating or drinking? Is the patient troubled with 
frequent belehing of wind, with or without taste, or does 
‘t taste of the food just eaten, or of what? Is there vomit- 
ing of water, saliva, or mucous, of an acrimonious, acid.or 


bitter taste, or of a putrid taste and smell, or of a yellow,. 


green, or bloody aspect? Does the patient vomit coagu- 


lated blood, or food? Is there sickness or nausea? Is.the 


abdomen tense, full, hard, or empty and retracted?.. In the 
case of pains or other complaints in the-abdomen, the par- 
ticular region in which they are seated should beaccurately 
defined (for example: pit of the stomach, region of the 
navel, immediately below the ribs, in which side,.otc.) _ Is 
the patient troubled’ with flatulency ? Is. there frequent 
rolling and) rumbling: in the bowels? Does the wind 
readily escape, or is it retained, and. what, are. the com-. 
plaints. which, it seems: to give rise to’. Are the evacua- 
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tions from the bowols effected with case or difficulty 1 — 
How frequent aro they ? what is their colour? Are there 
any complaints immediately preceding, during, or following 
astool? Are any large or small worms discharged? Are 
there abrasions or sore placos, warts, or piles in the rectum 
or anus, and do the latter sometimes protrude or bleed ? 
What complaints arise before, or during, or after the 
urinary discharge? And is the discharge sparing, or 
copious? What is the aspect of the urine? (is it clear, 
high coloured, or turbid?) Does it soon hange after 
evacuution and deposit mucus or sand, or a white, or red 
sediment? Does it contain blood. pus, or gravel ? 

Is the breathing short, or otherwise oppressed? Can 
the patient ascend a hight? Is the breathing asthmatic, 
wheezing, or rattling? Does the patient make any com- 
plaint on drawing a deep breath? How is the voice, rough, 
hoarse, hollow, etc.? Is there a cough? is it slight and 
short, or hard and difficult? does it seem to come deep 
from the breast? do the paroxysms of coughing last long, 
and are they attended by swelling of the face and loss of 
breath 1 How does the cough sound? Isit dry, or followed 
by expectoration? Is expectoration easy or difficult, 
sparing, or copious, purulent, resembling saliva, bloody, 
(interspersed, or tinged with blood, and ofa bright, or dark 
colour, or is it pure blood t) white, yellow, green, ash colour- 
ed, etc.? Does it taste salt, sweet, bitter, or what taste has it? 
Is thero a superabundance of mucus in the larynx or trachea, 
or does it seem to lie deep in the breast? In what part of the 
organs of respiration is seated the irritation to cough? and 
from whence proceeds the matter expectorated? Is there 
palpitation of the heart? or throbbing in other parts of the 
body? Does the patient suffer from transient flushes of heat? 
He can porhaps describe the condition of the pulse. Are the 
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glands under the ear, under the jaw, in the arm-pits, on the 
head, in the groins, swollen or suppurated? Is the patient af- 
flicted with goitre, or an enlargement of the gland over the 
wind pips? | 

Are there swellings of the bones or joints, are there tuber- 
cles or swollings, or swollen, or knotted veins? Is there lame- 
ness of one or more of the limbs? Are there cramps or 
spasms, tremor, twitching or starting, stupor or falling 
asleep, or other morbid sensations in any of the limbs 
Is the skin pallid, yellow, otc.?' Is it dry or inclined to 
sweat, or otherwise in an unhealthy condition ! 

is there itching of the skin (tickling, slight prickling, ora 
sensation of biting, burning, crawling, sticking? is it re- 
lieved by scratching, or is the sensation thereby only 
changed for another? ‘The presence in the skin of wheals, 
swellings, chilblains, and corns, is to be mentioned, and the 
attendant sonsitions described. Also, cutansous eruptions, 
as miliary eruptions or rashes, spots, pimples, vesicles, 
and pustules are to be described, viz: their seat, colour, 
abundance, sizo; whether filled with water or pus, whether 
covered with scabs or crusts, and their duration. Also, 
tetter, scaliness, scald, brown and blue spots, moles, freckles, 
eracks or fissures of the skin, blisters with ichorous dis- 
charges, ulceration at the angles of the mouth, warts, swel- 
lings of the bones, chafing of the skin, malformation of the 
nails, falling out of the hair, scales or scabs on the head. 
W hen there are ulcers, whether they are inflamed, or over- 
grown with what is called proud flesh, whether their 
margins are elevated, whether they easily bleod, or their 
bottom looks red, black, or as if containing a fatty sub- 
stance; whether the matter issuing from them is copious, 
t n, thick, bloody, white yellow, black, acrimonious, feetid. 

Is there chilliness, or a feeling of heat? Chilliness, heat, 
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or sweat of particular parts? Sweating of the feet, whether 
warm, cold, or foetid? Whon the patient has fever, does the 
paroxysm consist of a cold, hot, and sweating stage? Do 
they alternate with or succeed each other? What is the 
order of their succession? With what intensity, and how 
jong does each continue? Are they general, or do they af- 
fect particular parts only? with or without thirst, with 

paleness or redness of the face and skin? are there other 
symptoms accompanying the paroxysm of fever, (cold, hot, 
and sweating stage?) Particular paroxysms of diseaso, as 
swooning, cramps, epilepsy, spasms of the stomach, asthma, 
etc., are to be accurately described in their commencement, 
course, and termination. Whether they are changed, aggra- 
vated or relieved at certain hours of the day, during the per- 
formance of any bodily function, or by certain postures of 
the body. Does the patient sleep long, or is he restless, and 
is the sleep interrupted by frequent waking or startings ? 
Does he talk or moan in his sleep, or has he the nightmare ? 
Is the sleep disturbed by anxious dreams, and of what 
character? In what posture does the patient lie during 
sleep? Is he accustomed to sleep with his mouth open ? 
How is his strength? Is he obliged to lie down, or can ke 
remain up? Does he feel languid, weary, sluggish, etc.? 
Is he emaciated ? 

The patient should relate his previous diseases,—particu- 
larly cutaneous diseases—itch, eruptions of the head, tetter, 
erysipelas, small-pox, measles, pimples on the face, or any 
itching eruption of the skin. Also, whether he has had 
scrofula (glandular swellings) rickets, gout, rheumatism, 
‘piles, difficult dentition, worms, cramps, epilepsy (con- 
vulsions,) whooping-cough, inflammation of the lungs, or 
ether inflammations, intermittent or remittent fever, jaun- 
dice, hemorrhages, diseases of the teeth, apoplexy and 
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palsy, sweating of the feet, ulcers, or other diseases. He 
relates how long he laboured under either of these affec- 
tions, how long he was under treatment for them, what 
were the remedies employed, and what he has used for the 
existing disease. Has he resorted to medicated baths, herb 
teas of any kind, blood-letting, emetics or cathartics, teas 
“for purifying the blood,” valerian tea, ‘strengthening 
medicines,’ Peruvian bark, etc. And is he accustomed to 
the use of either of these remedies? Is he in the habitual 
use of distilled or fermented liquors, coffee, tea, much fat 
victuals, acid, or high seasoned food? Does he partake of 
much food, and what? His manner of living should be 
‘described, and whether he is accustomed to the.use of wollen 
clothing, and whether his habitation is in a wholesome 
condition. When passions or emotions of the mind retard 
recovery, or have caused and sustained the disease, he 
should not congenl these circumstances from the physician; 
for example: disappointed love, blighted hopes, grief, do- 
mestic unhappiness, want. Neither should he conceal the 
fact of former habits of licentiousness, if any such have 
existed, and which may have contributed to his disease. 
If he has always been a weakly frame of body, proba- 
bly his disease is hereditary ; and if when an infant, he 
did not receive his nourishment at the breast, but was 
brought up “by hand,” he should inform his physician 
of the fact. 

Females should relate particularly all their peculiar 
feelings. 
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